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'’ was several years ago that the Pudukkottai Darbar 
ordered the preparation of a Manual for the State. 
The task was initially assigned to the late lamented 
Mr. 8S. Radhakrishna Aiyar, scholar and mathematician, who 
having begun his labours soon perceived the wide range of 
his subject and felt that for a satisfactory early history of 
the State a scrutiny of the archeological remains of which 
there are many was necessary. The Darbar acceding to his 
wishes created an Archeological Dopartment which has yet 
to complete its work, and aJso put him in charge of it. The 
materials which he so collected augmented by information 
which he collected from State papers in the archives at 
Pudukkottai and Madras enabled him to write a continuous 
and comprehensive History of the State, which, though still 
awaiting the verdict of the public at large, is, it should be 
said, monumental of his wide and varied scholarship. 


But Mr. S. Radhakrishna Aiyer lived only to complete 
the History, and the first three Chapters of the present 
volume, and on his demise, the work was handed over to me 
with all the notes he had left behind. And it is due to him 
. to say that I have made full use of them, and tried to carry 
out loyally his original plan and intentions. Whatever that 
may be, the fact of dual authorship—by succession, without 
actual collaboration will explain certain peculiarities of the 
book—peculiarities due to inevitable differences of style, 
thought, and view-point. It is alao possible that being the 
first draft as it were of a Manual for the State inaccuracies 
due to insufficient research have crept in, which in the more 
advanced editions of British India have now largely 
disappeared. But these are shortcomings which only time 
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can show, and fniure editions can eradicate. In the 
meanwhile the present volume is ushered into the world in 
the hope that it would stiymujate thought and research ; and 
foster ideals of heroism and yirtue with which the anna's 
of Pudukkotiai are full. To the subjects of His Highness, 
and to the lovers of Pudukkottai it 1s specially commendell 
as a record of rich historical remains, benignant rule, and 
wise statesmanship. 


ho world will never know what the various members 
of the Darbar from Mr. G. T. H. Bracken downwards have 
done for the promotion of the book; but I cannot help 
acknowledging in this place my personal obligations to 
Messrs. S. Burn, 1.c.s., T. Austin, 1.C.s., and M.R. Ry. Vijeya 
Raghunatha Durei Rajah Avergal, 8. 4., for their kind and 
careful suggestions, which, it 1s due from me to say, have 
helped not a little to improve the value of the book. 


N. THIAGARAJAN, v.4.,u.7, 
[a nena, | 
PupuKKor _s Manual Officer and Prencipal, 
25—8—20. Maharajah’s College. 
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PUDUKKOTTAI STATE. 


CHAPTER I. 
PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION. 


eee —__—_ 


Position and boundaries :—Pupvuxxk6rral is a Native State 
lying between 10° 7’ and 11° 4’ N. latitude and 78° 25’ and 79° 
12’ B. longitude. It is bounded on the North by the Trichino- 
poly and Tanjore Districts, on the West by the Srichinopoly 
District, on the South by the Ramnad District and on the Hast 
hy the Tanjore District. By way of natura] boundaries Pirdn- 
malai in the South-west cf the Slate and the Sevalie bills on the 
South for a few miles may be mentioned. The State has 
expanded by conquesta at different times and its boundaries are 
such as have been determined by the history of the State. This 
accounts also for several bits on different sides of the State being 
enclosed by the British territory. The State has no sea-Loard, 
the nearest point in the State to the Bay of Bengal besng about 
12 miles therefrom. 


The State comprises an area, of 1178 rquare iiles. Its 
greatest length from East to West is 52 wiles and its greatest 
breadth from North to South is 41 miles. It is the thtrd in 
importance of the five Nutive States that have direet political 
relations with the Goverament of Madras. 


Taluks :—The State is divided into three Taluks, the Alan- 
gudi Talak, the Kulattir Taluk and the Tiramayyam Taluk, the 
Readquarters of these Taluks being Alangudi, Kirantr near 
Kulattis and Tirunfhyyam respectively. 


noe :-—-The surlace may be described ac flat, except for « 
few rouks and hilla which are described later on. 
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Rivers :—Most of the so-called rivers of the State ate only 
jangle streams that remain dry for the greatest portion of the 
year. 

1. The Velldr.—This is the longest stream in the State. I¢ 
rises in the Vela (@ey) Malai ip the Mernngipmri-izggct to the 
west of the State and falls into the Bay of Bengal to the north 
of Manamélknudi in the T'snjore District, after a course of about 
85 miles. 'The river separates Tiramayyam Taluk on the Sonth 
from the Kulattir and Alangudi Taluks on the North. It is very 
torrential in its character, rising suddenly mm high fresbes of 
short duration which cut away the bank» or excavate side 
channels. 


The Kunddru which flows two miles to the south of the 
town is a runnel which takes its rise in the Kavindd tank and 
after a course of about five miles falls into the Vellar near 
Kadayakkudi. 


The Pambdru {called in Sanskrit Sarpanadi) is the outflow 
of Peruodurai tank in the Mélhir tract of the Tiramayyam Talak. 
It empties itself in the Merungtr tank and, issuing from it and 
flowing mm a south-easterly direction, joins the Velldr near 
Aranténg:. It separates from 11 and flows again as an inde- 
pendent river and, dividing itself into five branches near 
Sundarapandivapuram in the Tanjore District, falls into the Bay 
of Bengal. 


The Agndnaviméchani river is the outlet of the Kulatrur 
irrigation tank. After passing through Perungulur, Malasyur 
and Karambakkndi, it falls into the Bay of Bengal south-west of 
Adrémpatnam in the Tanjore District. ‘It has a course of only 
about fifty miles and is rather torrent-like in wet seasons’. 


The Uyyakkonddan 1s the overflow of the rainwacer thet falls 
to the west of Vallam in Tanjore. After flowing through 
Kilénkédu and Sengalmédu io the Alsngudi k, it falls inte 
the Agndnaviméchani to the sovth of Sanddkottat in the Tanjore 
District. 


The Ambuliydru has its source iv Ménjanviduthi tagk in the 
forest to the east of Tirayarankulam, and, after passing throngt: 


yarbbtcas: paterson. y 


‘Ranigatt, Vadskiida amd other villages, falts into the Bay of 
Bengal to the nocth of Suléchand B&i Chatiram in the Tanjore 
District. 

The Kératyaru is the outflow of an irrigation tank in the 
Wirdlijnalsi tract. 14 passes to the west of Rajagiri ard to the 
east of Kattaldr in the Kulattar Taluk and falls into the Dyyak- 
kondén river of Trichinopoly, three miles to the south of 
Trichinopoly. : 

The Suratdru is another similar rivulet of the Kujattur 


Taluk which falls in the Samudramkulap) of the Trichinopoly 
District. 


The Manimukta river or the Tirappatté: river “gathers the 
drainage of the eastern end of the Sirumalai and of the hills 
lying north of Nattam in Madurw’’. In the Statistical Account 
of the State (1813), from which most of the information relating 
to the rivers is taken, the rive: 1s said to carry tue surplus water 
of a tank in Vardppuc Zemindari, pass through Vérput and 
Thirukkalambur under the name of Yenddidru and fall into the 
Neikkuppaikkanmai in the Tiruppattur tract. 


Hills :—Numerous hills and several lofty rocks are to be 
found in the State, of which the most important are the 
following :— 

I. The Perdnmalaz bills, the highest in the State, on the 
south-western border of the State and reaching a height of 1,800 
feet above the sea-level. 

2. The Ndrtidmaiat hills, a small range lying west of the 
road from Trichinopgly to Pudukkdttai. 

8. Aluruttimaiat at Amméachatiram, which is a rock 
contiguons to the Narttdmalai. 

4. -The Sevalir bille, in Tirumayyam Taluk, which are 
low, craggy ridges covered with jungles, of which the Kanjatti- 
malai ig an offshoot. 

5. The Annavdsai hill lying near Annavdsal and Sittannas 
vial. : 

‘+ * 8 She Péram hills which are Icw and craggy and lie in 
Wis Avinialiéim ‘Vattaz of the Tirumayyam Taluk. - 
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-Y, The Kunnattumalai which is a flat rock in the Vaitem 
of the same name in the Kulutiic Taluk. 


8. The Sampaiti hills, ia the north-west of the State, 
in Kilaiyur vattam ia the Kulattir Taluk. 


9. The recks at Virdlimalai, Nedungadi, Kudumidmalai, 
Tirugékarnam, Vaiydpuri, Kumaramalai, Kunneoidrkovil, and 
Malayadippatti, on the tops or slopes of which are well-known 
tezuples. 


Geology of the hills and rocks :—A gvod idea of the hills and 
rocks can be formed by studying the geological structure of the 
area, “all the rocks tnet with being referable to but siz divisious,t+ 
which are giveu helow in treiv descending order :— 


6. Soils and subaérial formations. 

5. Aluvisel formations, marine and fluviatile. 

4. Lateritic conglomerates, gravels and sands. 

3. Cuddalure sandstones, grits aod conglomerates. 
2. Upper Gondwana beds. Hard mottled shales. 
1. Gneissic or snetamorphic rocks’. 


Most of the generai remarks that follow are taken for the 
Records of the Geological Survey of India and apply not only to 
the State, but to the southern portion of the Tanjore District 
and the northern portion of the Madura District. 


“The gneissic rocks occupy the western part of the area to 
be described, and form the highest prominences in it. Amongst 
them are the line of hills stretching from south of Kolatar 
(Colatoor) scuth-south-westward to the Pudukotai-Ilipur road, 
near Annavassel; and several small granite gneiss hills to the 
south of the Vellar, at and near Trimiem. 


“ A considerable part of the surface of the gneissic rocks is 
eceupied by debris of the younger overlying rocks, which have 
been in greatest part destroyed by the denuding agency of 
atmospheric forces. 


“The feels assigned to the Rdjmahdl section of the Upper 
Gondwans sys{.m are very alightly exposed, and their contact 
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with the gneiss was not visible, bat there is no reasan from the 
analogy of otber parts of tne Coromandel coast to imagine that 
their baze rests on anything else than the gneiss. 


“The Coddalore sandstones and grits rest, wherever their 
base is expored, on the irregular surface of the gneissic rocks and 
are themselves overlaid by Jateritic conglomerates, gravels and 
sands, the relations between the two beiug extremely obscure 
from the great petrological similarity of two of the principal 
members of either group, and from the extremely limited number 
and unsatisfactory character of the sections in which the two 
series are expored in juxtaposition. 


“ ‘The total absence of organic remains from both series yreatly 
incr2ases the difficulty of dealing with them. The vyconformity 
of the two groups is wnferred from the extensive overlap of the 
younger of the two.. ......... Only one section was seen in which 
unconformity could be demonstrated, and in several of the best 
sections there is a passing of true m>ttled grits, which may 
belong to either group, into lateritic conglomerates of the most 
typical character. 


“Tne Cuddalore conglomerates, sandstones, etc., appear to be 
the lower part of one furmation; the lateritic conglomerates 
(mostly), gravels and sands the upper part of one and the same 
group of rocks; mottled grits of both ages apparently lyiag in 
between. 

“The conglomeratic beds of both groups occur in the western 
parts of the areas, and generally close to the boundary, at which 
they are mosily well displayed. 

“The gravelly and sandy members of the lateritic group 
occupy the eastern part of the slope, and sink ia most cases below 
o+s..0F the coast alluvium. 


“The lateritic area is divided by the alluvial valleys of the 
several rivers (the Agndénaviméchaniar, the Vellér, the Pambér 
the Manimuktdnadi) into various patches, of which the mcst 
northerly are by far the largest in area. 


“ Of the alluvia there is very little to say............The river 
alluvia are ef no great extent or importance. Owing to the 
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geek shina of wet coletyasion cartied on sfoniy the vavidaddilers 
wed wonder tanks constracted across their tribttarios, the appahent 
area of the alluvium bas, in the copmse of masty centuries, beck 
largely incressed bythe formation of artificial allaviel spreads, 
the boundaries betweea which and the true alluvia it is in very 
many, if not in mogt, cases impossible to determine with any 
accuracy. 


“Only one occurrente of magnetic iron in the gneiss was 
met with; this was about a mile nortb-east of Mallampatti, u 
village in the Pudukotai State nineteen miles north-west-by-north 
of the town of Pudukotai. Very little of the outcrop is seen, 
but a geod deal of debris of a rich magnetic bed is scattered 
about the fields a little to the eastward of the Mallampaiti 
granular quartzose gneiss ridge. 


One Mr. Alexander Primrose, who was deputed to examine 
the tract reported to contair magnetic iron, “ prospected over the 
area”, and reported that he observed two kinds of ores. 


‘*The two ores differ considerabiy, vhat latterly come upon 
being much more magnetic and heavier than the other, which is 
a very dark ore and which on a careful assay may be found 
corabined to some extent with other minerals............ As much 
of the principal deposit traced lies near the »urface, mining should 
te easy. Wragments of ure are found scattered over other parts 
of the area—over a long sketch of country—and there is no doubt 
I think that farther deposits will be discove 


‘Boils. The following remarka are those of Mr. Bruce 
Foote. The soils depend almost everywhere on the underlying 
t0cks for their character. Red and reddish sandy soils abound. 
Black soil is not at all common. Jt occurs largely only 
secsssesessseeoeeeUGer & few imporiant irrigation tanks where it 
must be regarded as of artificial origin feuee ees 


“ Wherethe conglomeratic laterite occurs Ewo forma af soil 
prevail, both of them hard clayey sands, the oue of bright red, 
the other of pale irate (bath-brick) colors—often a 
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dwarf neimose (e-61fe} and other thorny bushes, e. g., on the high 
grtonnd xo the south of Gandsrakctai in the Tanjore patch, ant 
agaih on the high ground north-east-Ly-east of Alangudi in the 
Pudukotai patch. The surface of the soils is often covered 
with light wreaths of grit and sand collected by the prevailing 
winds. 


“Fhe red soil is the more common form, but both it and the 
yellow variety show frequently on the bardest pacts of the surface 
s semi-metallic-iooking blush of bluish-black color. 


“Over the lateritic bands the soil is generally a nearly pure, 
less freanently somewhut clayey, sand”’. 


The following extracts on Soils and their Classification are 
from the State Revenue Settlement Officer’s Scheme Report. 


“The soil in the State “s for the greater part ‘ Red 
Ferruginous’. There is black cotton or ‘Regar’ soil also, but 
it is mostly foand in the wet fields of Trimiem and Kolattur 
talags. Only in some places ig the Alangudi talvq ‘ Regar’ so1) 
found. Almost all the dry lands in the state are of ‘Red 
Ferruginous’ soil. According to local usage, the soil of the 
state is divided into six classes (1) Padugai, (2) Karisal, 
(3) Sevval, (4) Manali, (5) Saralai, and (6) Kalar. 


1. Padugai soil means alluvial soul. It 1s very rarely found 
in the state. I have not come across any soil which can be 
strictly called alluvial as compared with the alluvial soil in the 
delta portions of Tanjore and Triclinopoly. What are called 
Padugai lands in the state are lands containing somewhat rich 
loamy soil. Thia scil 1s generally found in the ayacuts of large 
tanks, and by constant mantrmng with green leaves, etc, has 
sliehtly turned into a chocolate color. Such soil is funod in 
villages situate1 close to forests, the green leaves from which are 
often used for inanuring the wet fields in the adjoining villages. 
Some of the villages in which I found this soil are Kavinad, 
Valianad, etc., in Alangudi taluk, and Pudunilaivayal, Melanilai- 
vayal, Nedungudi, Rayapuram, Arimalam, etc., in Trimiem 
talng. 

Y, Karisal is black loamy soil. This soil is generally found 
ig the wet lands of the Trimiem talag. In some , villages, thg 
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proportion between clay and sand is what it anght to be. Bat 
in most parts clay prsponderates and makes the field yield a pour 
crop. : 
3. Sevval is ‘Red Ferruginous’ soil. It is found almost 
throughout the state. This expression is generally used in the 
State for the loamy soil, as distinguished from 

4. Manal which is ‘Ferruginoas’ sandy soil, and 

5. Saralai which is ‘ Ferraginous’ graveliy soil. 

G. Kalar is the black clayey soil of a saline character. 
Several villages in the Trimie:a taluq contain extensive lands 
containing esline scil. Some of them were lands on which salt 
was actually manufactured before its manvfacture in the State 
was pat a stop to. 

This classification of soils is not «# scientific classification, 
but it represents some characteristic features connected with the 
different soils in the State’. It will be foond that, from a 
scientific point of view, the soils of the State are either black 
cotton or red ferruginous, containing in each case more or less 
proportion of clay to sand. 


Forests.—The State was once covered almost wholly with 
forests. The southern portion of the State was called Kandadu 
(or the forest tract), while divisions of the northern portion were 
known ae ‘North palm forest land’, ‘South palm forest land’, 
&c. In course of time the forests were cleared and villages were 
established, a fact established by whe names of village= such as 
Mangéda (mango forest), Vadakadu (the northern fovxest), 
Kiladnkdda (wild apple forest), (Kdétizsikkadu (the fort forest) and 
Alangédo (banyan forest). Even as late as 1788, “the country 
was with the exception of some spots overgrown with thickets, 
which had to be cleared before the country conld be rendered 
valnable”. At present about one-eighth of the State is covered 
by foreste and jungles, of which there are more than sixty in 
number, none of them however being very large. About twenty 
of these are larger than the rest and occupy roughly about 140 
square miles, the smaller ones covering about 16 miles in all. 
Six of the larger jungles are preserved more carefully than the 
reet fox the shooting of His Highness and ure known as “Game 
Preserve Forests”, 
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i The names of these forests are— - 


1. The Town Forest-—Periavalaikkatia to the east, Ohinnae 
valaikkatiu to the north (14 sq. miles.) 
2. Senkarai Forest (about 17 sq. miles.) 
8. Pulvayal, Vayalékam and Parambvk- 
kadu Forest 
4. Narttadmalai Forest Small areas. 
& Thirnvarankulam Forest 
6. Varapptr and Sakkiliankd¢/ai Forest 
Forest lands are to be fonnd also near Pirdnmatai, Amman- 
kurichi, Maravamadura, Lambalakkudi, Kannantr, Kéndpot, 
Irumbénédu, Vennavalkudi, Chéttuppélai, Adaaakkéttai, Killa- 
kétta: and Pérambir. 


The jungles form a basin for the tanks in the adjoining 
villages, and as x fact most of the best villages in the State with 
large tanks are by the side of chese jungles. 

Flora.—The well-known trees of the neighbouring British 
districts are found in this State. There are several varieties of 
good graft mango trees. The fruits are much appreciated, and 
we find that as early as 1760, the ruler of the State sent a 
consignment of these fruits as # present to the agent of the King 
of Travancore, ‘‘in whose country mangoes were scarce’. Jack 
trees are found in large numbers in the State, especially in the 
Alangudi Taluk to the east of the Tanjore-Madura road. Nearly 
all the trees that sre met with in the surroundiny British districts 
are also found here. 

About tre trees in tle foreats of this State, Mr. E. D. M. Hooper, 
Conservator of Forests in the Central Cixcle of tlie Madras 
Presidency in 1904, who, at tne request of the Pudukkéttai 
Darbar, inspected the forests for about a fortaoight, has reported 
as follows :— 

“On the level and low-lying portions there is a thick growth 
of Memecylon (ster) which is hardiv penetrable, and vverhead 
are standards of Memusops (ust), Pterospermum (Qeita), 
Aibizzia Amara (@-Gtwwrd), Dalbergia paniculata (LaF Bove wid) , 
with a lower growth of Atalantia (ar @e. gidsee), and Lrora 
parviflora (#qés); at bigher levels there are PWrightia 
(@arciwte), stunted Satinwood (erswmr cr esutoga), and Nim 
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{Qausry)), Acacta cacsia (Caw wr), Mimosa rutionulis GadrGan 
wes), Zizyphus (@ebws), Carissa Sern}, etc. 


“In the open tracts the undergrowth consists largely of 
prickly pear and the standards Acacia latronum (a-c.Gwer) and 
Albizzia amara (2-Atw wre), This is especially the case in 
Pulvayal. 


“In the Sengirai forest, Dodone (erref) and Jemongrass 
(Ser féenes) are met with. 


‘“‘There are few well-grown trees mm the waster, those present 
being the ontcome of damaged saphngs and have a rotien interior: 
but they are allowed to remain as seed-bearers, for which alune 
they are useful. Exception must be made of Pterospermum, 
which is represented by handscme healthy specimens, tall and 
slender, especially in Sengeerai and Narthamalai’’. 


Speaking cf bhamboos, be says ‘‘Bamboos do not grow 
natuzally sa the State, stray clumys being found here and there, 
where planted by private effort, but as arole the work is un- 
successful. In the State topes, similar attempts to grow bamboos 
have been made, but with the same result, though along a canal 
in Karambukkudi village there are about 350 clamps planted by 
the State about forty years ago. In consequence of its rarity, 
bamboo has to be imported :n great quantities from adjoining 
British territory’’. 

Many trees are found in the forests of this State, which are 
not met with in the adjoining British districts—at least sc 
Jargely as in this State. Specimens of fifty trees of this State 
were sent to the Madras Industmal Exhibition of 1903, and for 
the collection of timbers the State was awarded a bronze medal. 
The names of some of the forest crees are given below :— 

1. @49.—Dalbergia latifolia. 
. 2&ftn.—Albizzia amara. 
a.eo.._Cuwowr.—Acacia latronum. 
agmared —Acacia catechu. 
sraag.-—Oanthium parvijiorum. 
aver —-Memeoyion edute. 
@ers,—- Carissa carandas. 
Ggeins.—Hipiage matablota. 
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2 gesr-—Zisgyhus Ocnoplia. 
10. OQeaigou-—Pterospermum suberifolium. 
11. geoll.—Terminaica bélerica. 
12. wshéQarartar.— Cassia nodosa. 
18, OGseéOan ere —Sapindus trifoliatus (syn) marginatum 
14. wrte.—Mimusops hexandra. 
15. tproey.— Pterospermum heyneanum. 
16. waiteo.— Vitex altissima. 
17. webu pé Saree ter. — Cassia fistula. 
18. eewesr.—Chlorozylon swietenia. 
19. Qwourte.—Wrightia tenctoria. 
290. QwerGwoarure.—Acacia leucephiea. 


The State is very rich in medicinal plants, herbs and roots, 
and there are prebably not many herbs mentioned in Ayurvedic 
Materia Medica which are not found in this State. The Nartté- 
mala: hills are especially noted for such plants and roots, and itis 
known that many native physicians of the Tanjore and Trichino- 
poly Districts get from the hills some of the rarer herbs that 
they require. For a collection of medicinal plants, herbs and 
roots that was sent from the State to the Mysore 1)ussera 
Exhibition of 1908, a silver medal was awarded. The collection 
was valued so highly that the Exhibitor (Mr. P. V. Jagannadths 
-Row) was requested to allow it to be placed in the Bangalcre 
Museuin. 


The State is pot wanting in trees and plants that yield dye- 
stufis and fibres, and furnish tanning materisls. There are other 
plants and grasses that serve as fodder for cattle and as manures 
for fields. For collections of fodder, plants and grasses and of 
green leaves used as manures, sent to the Mysore Dussera 
Exhibition, two bronze medals were awarded as prizes. 


Fauna. Cattle. There is nothing remarkable about the 
cattle of the State, most of them being low-sized and of no 
well-defined breed. That the bulls of the State would reach a 
fair size if properly fed may be ceen from the strong specimens 
known as “temple bulls”, which are permitted to graze where 
they will. ‘To improve the cattle, cattle shows were held annnally 
fewsome years from 1903-04, and breeding bulls have been 
"by the Agricultura! Association of the State. 
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Of the species of cattle that are imported, We may mention 
the Pulikkulam bulls and the bulls obtained from the parts pear 
Vallam in the Tanjore district. These buils are owned and 
trained by the Kallazs in the northern part of the State for 
bull-baiting (weseefaee_Qee). The Polikknlam balls are intraci- 
able, and even the cows of this breed are fierce. The bulls 
from the tract adjoining Valjlam are known as “ vac@ecinsO”’ 
from their being permitted to lie down together in open tracts 
for manuring purposes. 


The wild cattle which are found in the forests vf the State 
are not really a separate breed. They are country cattle which 
have ‘“‘run wild for generations and are remarkable for their 
strenctb and endurance’. They are occasionally caught and 
broken jn. 


Sheep and Goats. Two kinds of sheep are met vith. The 
ordinary Sembiliadu and the Kurumbddu or Korumbar’s sheep. 
The latter are shaggy and are kept for the wool tbat they yield. 
Some of these yield white wool, which, witb the black coloured 
wool obtain from the majority of such sheep, !s used in producing 
striped cumbizs. 


Of goats there are two varietivs—ordinary velladu, which 
yields one kid a year, and sometimes two and even three kids at 
a time if it is well fed, und the pallayatiddu which is shorter in 
size and yields four kids at a time once in six months, 


Game. Iu the “ Game Reserve Forests’, which are specially 
protected for His Highness’ shooting, are found wild pigs, spotted 
deer (terefiurcr), antelopes (Qweflorcr), and hares. In the 
Narttadmalai forest, porcupinés and wolves are met with as also 
hyenas occasionally. 4 


Foxes and jackals are to be found almost everywhere. The 
civet cat (Y@ie@ t§%r) is met with in the Town forest but only 
rarely. ‘W5:ld cattle are found in most of the forests, and wild 
cats and guana (e#.@121)) in some of them. 


Among the game birds may he mentioned snipes (Csrera@ sp), 
jungles-fo#ia (uneOa@ansp), quails (ese), partridges (sq stift), 
and several kiads of pigeons. “ft samt 
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The earliest references to the State. The earliest account 
that-we fiud of any portion of this State is contained in a very 
ancient Tamil classic of the name of Ohtlappadtkdram, from 
which we learn that there were parts of the State that had big 
irrigation tanks and lands brought under cultivation as early as 
the first or the second century of the Vhristian era. But most of 
the parts of the State were covered with forests aud jungles. 
These jungles and forests were criginally the abode of the 
Véduvare (or hunters) and afterwards of the Kurumbars. The 
Véduvars (or Védars) were the ‘most lawless of the Naga tribes. 
“ Cattle-lifting and pillage and murder appear to have been the 
sole business of their life. They woishipped the dread Goddess 
Kali.” 


The land that compr.ses the State was brought under sub- 
jection by the Cholas and the Pandyuas, the river Vellar which 
flows four miles to the sonth of the Pudukkottai town forming 
the boundary of the kingdoms owned by these. Of these two 
portions, the tract to the north of the Vellar :nust have been 
first brought under subjection, as from the earliest times until 
recently this tract was known as “‘ Gere@@”’ or “ the land cf the 
king ’’, while the land to the south of the river was known as 
“ srep@”’ or “ the forest land ’”’. 


Settlements of the Kurumbars. The earliest settlers in these 
parts may be taken to have besu the Kurambars, “ the modern 
representatives of che ancient Pallavas whv were once so powerful 
in Southern India’. When they settled here caanot be definitely 
stated. It is believed that they must have settled in these parts 
in the earlier centuries of the Christian era after driving ovt the 
Véduvars (or Védars), the original inhabitants. The Kurumbars 
were a pastoral people, who owned large flocks of sheep. They 
have not disappeared from the Siate and are to be found now at 
places such as Sellukudi and Aranippatti, where they ure tngaged 
in making rough cumblis or woollen blankets. : 
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Dehmens. The very large numbar of dolmens that axe found 
scattered in various part» of the State may be taken by eome to 
afford evidence of the early setéilement of the Kurambare in 
these parts, though as a matter of fact these dolmens are found 
connected in Tamil literature with other classes of people. Such 
of the dolmens as have been examined are pits rectaugniar in form 
(about 6 in. x 4 in. X 6 ian.) and built with a number of stones 
ferming the sides, with another slab laid over the top as a xoof. 
In some cases two conceutric circles of laterite boulders have been 
seen round these pits, the boulders of the outer circle being larger 
(about 12 to 18 inches in diameter), and in other cases a single 
circle alone has been noticed. The circles are not atways 
complete, roaany boulders both of the inner and the outer cirele 
being wanting. It is likely that they were originally in their 
places and have afterwards been remvuved. 


Many of these pits contain well-glazed pots and the name for 
pits containing such pots in these parts is mothamathakkathdh, 
which is a corruption of muthumakkalidli (pots for old people or 
pots in which old people were buried). 


There is another ciass of such pits in which no pots are found. 
These are known as “ @s8@vue1-we” or “ workshop of the 
monkeys’’. The local explanation is that they were the camping 
stations of the monkeys that accompanied Rama to Ceylon. The 
correct explanation seems to be that while burials in pits were 
given as a rule to old men of rank, burials in pots placed in 
sarcophagi were granted only to old men of exalted position that 
had done work deserving of special acknowledgment. 


Such burial places are found in large numbers in Aranipatti, 
Vaittikovil, Perangulér (Sirukaikkulam), Thennangudi, 5 miles to 
the north of the town where a field is called g@am@eut_em 
ewe, KAreiytr, Kirantr, Manjanviduthi, Kalasamangalam {to 
the east of Pudokkotiai), efc. 


It eeems to have been the custom in later times to deposit in 
pote old feeble men, while living, 30 that they might easily be 
removed from place to place. it is usual with Hindu poets to 
speak of the land of 4 victuous ruler as one in which man die oply 
alter reaching the full age of 100 yeats, and, a6 tach poopie axe 
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likely to get feeble and helplers long before their death, the 
custom of depositing thera im pots is said to have been introdused 
by a Ohdia. vuler. Such people, when they died, must have beer 
buried, without having been removed from the pots. 


Reman coins at Karukkakkuricchi. Ii must hava been in 
these early times that the Roman coins (auret) of which a large 
number were found in 1898 at Karukkaékkuricchi, ten miles to the 
east of Atangudi, must have been brought to the place and buried. 


“ The hoard was discovered early in 1898, and to the energy 
of (the Igte) Mr. Crossley, His Highuess’ Private Secretary, we 
owe it, that the hoard was secured very nearly, if pot altogether 
intact, though the native who discovered it made strenuous 
attempts to defeat the ends of numismatics and the law. His 
Highness has generously presented to the British Museum such 
varieties as were required for the national collection. They are 
unfortunately without exception in bad condition, having evidently 
been in circvlation a Jong time before they were buried. In 
addition to this, more than 90 per cent. of them have been 
deliberately defaced with a file or chisei’’. 


Altogether 501 coins were discovered, of which 163 were 
struck by Tiberius Ceesar, 123 by Nero, 89 by T. Claudius and the 
remaining 126 by eight others. 


Inscriptions and Copper plates. As many of the facts to be 
found in several portions of this book are based on inscriptions 
found all through the State and on copper-plates, it may be well 
to give at the outset a genera! idea of their conteuts. 


I. Inscriptions. All the inscriptions in the State, of which 
there are niore than one thousand, have not as yet been copied or 
examined. The Archsological Department of this State has 
taken fecsimile*jimpressions of the inscriptions, and it will be 
several months bsfore the facsimile copies are examined and 
their contents mude available for historical purposes. But 
almost the whole of the inscriptions have been copied and the 
copies, it has been ascertained, may be depended upon for the 
accuracy of tbe facts thaigaave been ccllected from the inscrip- 
tions, ‘he inscriptions in general deal with mattera of various 
kinds, and refer among other affairs to grants of land for offerings 
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to Gods at temples, sale of temple lunds, settlements of disputes 
proclamations, deeds of private charity, dc. 

: The most ancient inscription is the inscripticn in P&li, found 
on what is known as ‘mippins+’ (the flat reached by seven 
steps) at Sittannavasal,—a level space chipped out of the rock at 
the place as a slesping place. The inscription in Pali, which 
is as old as the second century B. C., is in Bréhmi characters. 
To use the words of a. Madras Governinent Epigraphical Report 
“the purport of the record is not quite intelligible, a clue tc the 
right interpretation of these early records being yet to be 
discovered’’. Some other inscriptions at the place are in very 
old Tamil. 

There are fragments of Pallava-grantha inecriptions at 
Tirugékarnam, Tirumayyam, Kudumidmalai and Malayakkévil 
(Tamil and Grantha of the Pallava period) und there 1s a treatise 
on music in Pallava-grantha inscribed on a wall of the temple at 
Kudumiamalai (see the gazetteer), There is a Chola-grantha 
inscription (in the Mivarkévil) as well ae an old Canarese in- 
scriplion at Kodambdlur, the former containing the beginning of 
a genealogy and the latter mentioning Vikramakésarin, a ruler of 
the place referred to in the genealogy. Inscriptions in old and 
archaic Tamil are focnd at about twenty places including 
Sittunnavdsal mentioned aiready, Niartt&émalai, Kundrindér- 
kévil, Malaiyadippatti, Rajdlippati, Tirumayyam and Ténf- 
ma'‘aj. The other inscriptions are in medieval or modern Tamil 
if we except an inscription at Ponnamardvati dated 1449 
which begins in Grantha, and another Grantha inscription at 
Kudumiémalai, a Maratti inscription at Malaiysdippatti, a frag- 
ment of a pretty old Telugu inscription at Virakkudi and the 


very recent Telugu inscriptions at Kudumiémualai, Peraiyur and 
Tiruvarankniam. 


Caverns and Rock-cut temples.—There are fifteen rock-cut 
temples in the State aad they are found at Tirugékarnam, T:ru- 
mayyam (3), Kudumidmalai, Kundrdndarkévil, Malaiyadippatti 
(2), Narttdmalai (8), Malayakkévil, Sittannavdsal (2), and Kattai- 
yur in addition to the rock-cut temple nf Malaikkolundisvara- 
midaiyar. These must have come into existence between 600 
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JUipene. pam, two aevenne—at Féadcoalal. ad at Gibman de] — 
pibldh wegen parity vieterelly ad partly artificially aiapted .tor 
boowe: deisiintion. .The following onte on thé cater . af 
Sitteunaphest bas baat yery kindly farnished to me by. Mr. HL 
Krishus, Sietriqr, B Ay Assintant Archaclogical i alana 
for Eipigrephy, Ootacamund. 





“Half a. mile to the east of tha village Sittannavédsal, there 
is a cavern in the rock, almost io the middle of a hill, whieh lies 
north to south. Itis formed by a natural clofs, which divides 
the top portion from the bottom. The approach to it-is very 
dificult, as one has to climb over the hill at its southern extre- 
mity,-and after reaching the top, he hazto get down # precipice 
nearly tu a depth of nearly ten feet ; and this, it may be remarked, 
has to be done by the help of seven square pits cat in the rock 
juet enough for the foot to rest. [The cavern gets its pante 
Hlsdippattam from these seven pits.] Then goiug nearly fifteen 
feet on s foot-path which is baxely sufficient for one to walk on 
with care, he reaches a broader space ; pursuing his course to & 
further distence of ten feet, he gets tu the cavern itself. The 
height of the cavern is just enough to permit one to sit. Here, 
on the bottom boulder, there are 17 beds, some of which are 
damaged; but all of them are provided with a raised portion at 
one end to serve as a pillow for the head. Like the beds found 
in other parts of the country, these allow sufficient space for a 
maan. to lie down comfortably. 


“Tamil and Br&éhmi inscriptions are engraved on the 

aw side of some of the jbeds, The former cunsist of a 

number of Tamil names written in early characters of aboyt the 

ninth century and the latter in Bréhmi characters of the second 
century B, ©. cannot be interpreted ”’, 
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IT. Oopper plates. These are of two classes. 
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2. Plates referrivg to the earlier centuries. Many of these 
relate to the grants made by the K4rdla Velldlars and the strifes 
that led to the setilernents in these parts of the Kailars ana the 
Maravars. While the precise dates of these grants canuot be 
depended upon, there does not seem to be any valid ground for 
disputing their general authentic:ty. These, with a valuuble 
manuscript Geography of Kanadu, have been used in writing the 
history of the settlements of the Kdrala Vellalars, the Kallars and 
the Maravars. 


Settlements of the Vellalars in the State. It is clear from 
Chilappadtkdéram tnd Purandniru that the Vellalars were found 
in the Pndukkéttsi State—at Kodumbdiir and the parts near 
Kulavaéippattichatram—ss early as the first or second century, 
A.D. But that there were altogether only a limited number of 
Velldla settlements in those early days goes without saying. The 
Velldlare must have emigrated to aud occupied these parts in 
large numbers in the seventh or eighth century, as the Kardlars 
are found to have settled in Malabar, according to Mr. Thurston, 
‘Sai the latest in the 9th century A.D.” 


* 


The Vellalars must have scbdued the Kurrumbars, driven 
them out .o parts considered by the Velldlars as not very useful 
for their purposes, and made themselves Icrds of the land. 
The Kardla Velldlars were very skilfnl agriculturists. heir 
work must have consisted in clearing the forests and jungles and 
rendering the land fit for cultivation, building dame and anicuts 
for the rivers in the State, excavating irrigation tanks as also 
eanals to connect the rivers with these tanks, 1nd digging u large 
number of wells in suitably selected places for irrigation in 
seasons of drought. The K4rala Velldlars seem to have poasessed 
the faculty amounting to instinct of finding out underground 
springs. They were thus able tu dig wellr giving an unfailing 
supply of water for agricultural purposes. 


It will be found from the copper plates now in existence that 
the Karla Velidiars were found evattered all over the State. 
We find them settled, for example, in Tékkdétir, Karaiytir, 
Virkochalai, Ponnamardvati, Oliamangalam, Idayérrér, Péraiytir, 
Arimalam and Valaram4nikkam in Tiramayyam Taluk, Annavdsal, 
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Kierand:, Vayalékam, Kunnandérkovil and Visenginddu in 
Kulattir Taluk, Perungulir, Mullir, Tiruverankulam, Kulavéip- 
patti, Aobilnddu and Kattakkurucchi in Alangudi Taluk. Traces 
of a ruined fort, said to have been built by Velldlars, are found at 
Kodumbalir. 


The villages and the forts in which the Vellalars lived must 
also have been brought into existence bv them. They seem to 
have Leen a religious and charitable people, and most of them are 
said to have been staunch Saivaiies. They are known to have 
granted rent-free lands to Brahmins and endowed many temples 
including those at Tirnvarankulam, Kudumidinalai, Kunaandar- 
koil, Vadavélam and Kalasamangalam. Some of the temples in 
the State must have been built by them. 


Settlements of “‘ the eighteen castes”. When the Vellalars 
settied in the Pudnkkottai tract, ‘the cighteen castes’ that are 
associated with them in Tem! classics and looked ug to them for 
support, such as the barbers, the potters, the washermen, the 
Kammialars and the Vaniyans, must have been brought by them 
into these parts. 


Disputes among the Velidlars. The Karala Velldlars seem 
to have lived for a long t'me in peace, plenty and prosperity. But 
the enjoyment of power by the Konddu Velladlars led to 4 Jesire 
for more, and we find that these Vellalars, nct satisfied with the 
lands and power they had, tried to advance themselves by 
weakening the Kanddu Velldlars. The main object of the 
K6nédu Veildlars seems to have been to seize from the Kanddu 
Vellélars all the lands to the north of the Velldr. The points in 
dispute are said to have been in connection with lands, temples, 
tanks, temple honours and the right to the use of the water of the 
Velldr. The fights that resulted between the two sections of the 
Vellajars not only weakened the Vellalars themselves, but led to 
the settlement in their tracts of the Maravars and Kallars. 


Settlements of the Maravars and the Kallare. On a certain 
occasion some Kanédu Vellalars are said to have used certain 
disparaging words of the Konadu Yellalars, who assembled in a 
body and attacked the Kananddars. These finding that they could 
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not resist the Ké6nddu mon without help, mavehed sont) watds ahd 
imported five hundred families of Maravars from Rajéodrs- 
mangala Nddu {in Ramoad Zemindéri), settled them in tteir 
villages and bad them as their protecturs. The Kananddc Vallé- 
lars and the Maravars then set about plundering the 242 villages 
of Oliydr division. The Kénddu Velldlars thereapon called other 
Maravars foc their help. 


We may next show how the Kallars settled within the 
Pudukkottai limits. It will be found that they were not, like the 
Maravars, invited from outside fur help, but that they were an 
aggressive people who often fought for their own hand ard were 
glad to help the Velldlars against one another for rerauneration. 


The Kailars gradually spread at first in the north-eastern 
frortion of the State, and, wnen it was found how powerful they 
were, they were given lands and required to watch the temples ia 
which probably the wealth of the temples and of private men 
also was deposited for safety. It was thus that they were settled 
in Kalasamangaiam, the eastern portion of the modern Puduk- 
kéttai town, and at Vadavalam, five miles to the north-east of 
the town. Tbe Kallars were found in Kaénddu, and Vanddirdyar, 
the Kanada chieftain, finding them very powerful, often ex:ployed 
them to heip him against the Kénadu Velldlars. The two sides 
seem to bave had a number of encounters in the south-west 
portion of this territory,—at Kannimalai, Orakkombumalai and 
Tirukkalakkudi. On oue of these occasions. the Kallars lost 
50.men snd obtained some tracts in Palaiyanddu as uféareni, or 
lands granted in return for men killed. On another occasion 
they lost 53 men and got several villages. It was thus that 
they settled in the places where they are found. 


Money-lending Chettis. The Nattokkottai Chettis are said 
to have come over to these parts from Kaéverippattanam, q village 
#t the mouth of the Kaveri. According to Mr. Thurston “a 
Pandya king, pamed Sundaia Pandya, is said to have acked the 
Chola king tv induce some of the Vaisyas in his land to settle 
down in the Pandya territory and allowed them to settls in the 
tract of counéry north of the river Vaigai, east of the Picenasalai 
and south of the Veliax”, ‘There was another clas of mosey 
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deaspended, settled at Kalasamargalam (modern Pudukkdttai), 
Valued, Nambukuli and other places. 


Settlements of the Jains. That there were settlements of 
Jains (and also of Buddhiste) in very early times within the 
mits of the State is coaclusively proved by the inscriptions, the 
Jain images, the Jain temples, efc., in the State. Thev were 
found scattered in various parte of the State. At Tévimalai, a 
natural cave-like portion of the hill was turned iato a cove resi- 
dence, on the walls of which the figure of Arhat, the Jain God, 
with three umbrejlas over his head, is found with the figures of 
two other Gods. At Nactid&malai there were two Jain monas- 
teries which were endowed by the Cholakings. A‘ Sittannavasal, 
there is a well-known Jain temple to which Jain pilgrims from 
the Tanjore District are said to resort even now for worsbip. 
The Jain population must have gradually decreased, till at last 
at present we find that there is no Jain population at all in the 
State. 


Settlements of the Brahmin classes. There were a large 
oumber of Brahmin families in the State before the fifteenth 
century. of whom ull traces appear to have been lost, not one 
family in the State seeming to claim to be more than about 
two-hurdred years old.* The Kardla Vellaldrs must have brought 
with them a number of Brahmins or at least permitted many 
Brahmins to settle here. We kuow ibat they were very kind to 
Brahmins and that they granted many rent-free villages to them. 
In connection with the temples built by the Chola Kings and 
others, temple priests both of the Saiva andthe Vaishnava caste and 
other Brahniios are mentioned, showing that as soon as a temple 
was built at a place, Brahmin families were, if necessary, imported 
ixtto the Staite to settle at the place. In these ways it is clear 
that there was a fair proportion of Brahmins in the State before 
the fifteenth century, especially in places where there were temples. 
‘Hfow these families came to disappear will be explained a little 
latex on. 


Penn Err eeeneneeeenretememne nen enemas eee 
* it-may be thet there ares few families of temple priests, village account- 
atits and palace purohiis that are more than two hundred years did, 
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Ancient Administration. Araiyars. We learn from insorip- 
tions that after the tenth or eleventh century, parts to the aorth 
of the Velldr fell into the hands of a large numrber of chieftains, 
who were called “serwt"’ (or Araiyars). These seem to have 
exercised considerable power. Similar chieftains are found to the 
south of the Vellir, but their number is noi so great. The word 
Araiyar is only ancthe: form of the word “ze”, king, a word 
actually found in some of tae inscriptions. The name must 
therefore be taken as having been given tc chieftains in these 
perisr, as they exercised several powers of the king. They were 
employed by the kings io snarching against enemies, in defending 
lands, in arranging negotiations and in collecting taxes. These 
are duties connected with lands in which there is war or which 
have to be settled soon after conquest and subjugation. In times 
of peace their duties must have been tc collect the royal taxes and 
to remit them to the royal tieasury, and to look to the preservation 
of order and peace within their jurisdiction. 


In some cases Nddus and in the generality of cases in.portant 
villages seem to have had an Araiyan. There were in some 
villages two Araiyars, as at Kalasamangalam, which stood about 
half a mile to the east of the town of Padukkéttai. 


It may be well supposed that where there were Acaiyars the 
village assemblies were practically powerless. As a matter of fact, 
we find that the inhabitants of several villages finding that 
they were unable to protect themselves from the aggressions 
of their neighbours, at first surrendered the urgarae (Padikdval) 
nf the villages or the right of protecting the people, their 
property and crops, to some influential chieftains in the neighbour- 
hood and afterwards gradually lost all their power. Pddtkaval 
means literally “the watchmanship of a village”, but in deeds relat- 
ing to the pddikdval of a number of villages, the functiona and 
duties are suid to be those of an Arasu, the right of ievying fees, etc., 
being called Arasuswatantiram. Whether a man was satisied 
with simply discharging the duties and exercising te powers 
mentioned in the Padikdval deed or whether he graduaily made 
biniself all powerful depended upon the nature af the person to 
whom the deed was granted. 
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It is to be presumed that in the days of the Araiyars, the 
cemtral authority of the Chélacs and the Pandyas was not much 
felt in these parts, bué that the Araiyare with the people managed 
things just as they pleased. The Araiyars seem to have been 
often fighting with one another and the people. 


Of the Araiyars that exercised power in these paris, we have 
no full information. Nor would it be possible—even if we had 
sufficient materials—to deal with all the Azaiyars who were found 
within the limits of the State till the TondaimAns came to 
ptominence. We shall briefly refer to some important lines of 
rulers that held sway in these parts, give an account of the 
Araiyar line of Pallavardyars that afterwards came to style them- 
selves kings, and show how their power passed into the hands of 
the Tondaimaon line, which hid made itself prominent during the 
later days of the Pallavarayars. 


Lines of rulers with whom the Tondaiman line had no 
connection. 


(1) The Irui:kuvels of Kodumbdlir. This was a powerful 
line of Vellala chieftains that were at first subject to the Pallava 
kings of Conjeveram and afterwards to the Cholas. A Chola 
prince and princess married into the family, showing the intimate 
relations that existed between the Chola kings and the Kodum- 
baiur chieftains. 


(2) The line of Tévans that ruled at Sitraikkudi, These 
continued in power fcr at least two hundred and thirty years. 
Eighteev rulers of this line are known. These seem to have 
exercised considerable power in the southern portions of the 
State. They are known to have maintained an army, granted 
rent-free lands to generals and made many grants to temples in 
the Tiramayyam Taluk and to the temple at Maniambalam, a 
village near the Padukkéttui town. From the inscriptions that 
have been examined it is fqund that for a time they considered 
themselves vassals first of the Pandyas and afterwards of the 
Vijayanegar kirgs, but that they afterwards regarded themselves 
as independent. Sdruikkudi waa ultimately destroyed by the 
Mausselmans. : . 
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(3) The line of Tondaimdns that ruled at Arantangt.. The 
Tondaimans that ruled at Arantangi do not seem to haye 
been in any way connected with the line of the TondaimAnus inty 
whose hands fell Pudukkottai in the seventeenth century. We 
have information releting tc at least eleven members of this liue, 
The Tondaimans of Arantangi are beard of for the first time in 
1426 A. D., and, so far as is now known, there is no inscription 
ofa later date than 1569 that refers tothem. They seem to 
have first made themselves masters of the Pdlaiyur tract, 10 miles 
to the east of Pudukkéttai, and to have afterwards extended their 
power to the west of the place. They are known to cave endowed 
temples at Péraiyur, six miles west of Pudukkottai and even at 
Poonamarévati, near the south-western border of the State. One 
of these especially, Poniambalandtha Tondaiman, who rvled 
from at laast 1514 to 1569, seems to have been a powerful and 
charitable ruler. He has described himself as one that knew no fear, 
as the hero that subdued Ceylon in seven days, ana as one that 
presented an elephant in return for # lamb that he received. It 
may be inferred that, as is mentioned in certain copper plates, 
these rulers were pressed by the Kallavs, and that they bad to 
give away to them a ;sood portion of their torritury. It is believed 
that the Zemindar of Palaya\anam belongs to the lone. 


The Rulers with whom the Pudukkottai Tondaimans were 
connected. Of the Rajas and chiefs with whom the Tondaiman of 
Pudukkottai had any connection we may mention the following :— 


1. The Nayak kings of Madura. 
2. The Rajés of Tanjore. 
3. The Sétupatis of Ramnuad and 
the rulers cf Sivaganga. 
4. Pérambtr and Kattalar Chiefs. . 
og yarranme in } Pudukkéttai State. 
6. Illuppur Chiefs. 
7. Kuméravadi Chiefs, Mostly Trichinopoly 
8 Marungéapuri Chiefs and District. 
Karisalpatta and Vardppir Chiefs. 
He pe danagin a } In the Tanjore District. 
11. Kandavan Chiefs—-To the south of the Vellar, near 
Tirumayyam. ‘ 
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Tie Paliavarayare of Vaittar. Tho Pallavariyars are found 
us Avatyars in these parts as éarty as 1378, if not earlier. These 
were at first chieftains of Vaidutiir (Vaittur or Vyttikovil in the 
Kulaitur Taluk,) and were for along time known #s Valattir 
and Perangalir Palavardyars. The Pailavardyars that settled 
down at Vaittax may be taken to have been a distant relative or 
protege ofa Pallava King of Conjeveram. 


The Pallavarayars are said to have originally lived at Mallai 
or Mallapuram or Mahdbalipuram in the Chengleput District. 
One of these is said to have been invited by a Pandya, when he 
was attacked by a Chola king, and, having defeated the latter, he 
is said to have been appointed Governor of a tract of land near 
the southern border of the State. Another is said to nave been 
born in and settled at Csereftiug@ by which name Perungulir 
near Vaittir is evident)y meant, Perungulir being called ‘Caref’ 
in inscriptions. The Pallavardyars are said to have subdued the 
cighteen Vanniar castes, to have destroyed Alambil, to have been 
victorious at Kadéram and Straikkudi and tu have won distinction 
at Kalabham. Valutttr is described as a fertile wet land village 
in Kénadu under the sway of the Pallavardyars culled Kondadars. 


The Pallavaréyars seem to have helped both the Cholas and 
the Pandyar. One of them is said to have married a Chola prin- 
cess and to have been treated by the Cholas as their sen-in-law. 
Their throne is said to have been a six-footed stool, their flag is 
said to have borne the figures of both the tiger (the Chola symbol) 
and the fish, (the Paéndyan symbol), and they sre said to have 
worn garlands of the «reJ, (the symbol of the Velldlas, a Pallava- 
raya having married a Vellala Malavaraya princess), the (Chola) 

* Agatti, und the (Pandya) margosa. 


The annual income of their State is said to have been 30,000 
pon. 


The names of thirteen rulers of this line are known as also 
the approximate time in which they Jived. The Pallavarayars 
seem to have gradually extended their territory and power till at 
Jast it is fonnd thet they had made themselves masters of all the 
land from Athamakkétiai on.the Tanjore road to Kavindd, a few 
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milan 40 the south of the Pudukkoéttai town, ang from Koalavaip- 
patti, 10 miles to the east of Puadukkéttai, to Kudumiémalsi, 
12 miles to the west of the town. The last two members of this 
line considered themselves so powerful that they called them- 
selves kings, the words used in inscriptions being “ @z" ggusta tam ol 
wGezemado”. Krom Aratyars the chiefs rose to the position 
of Arasu and ultimately they styled themselves Bdjas. 


The last ruler of the line is known to hsve been Seventheluntha 
Pallavaraéyar. How and when his power passed intu the hands of 
the Tondaimdan line, will be mentioned a little later on when we 
speak of the Tondaimaas. 


Seventheluntha Pallavardyar, mentioned above is said to 
have been a Saivite and worshipper of the Gods at Tirugéd- 
karnam, Kudumidmdalai, Péraiyir and Tiruvarankulam and at 
Conjeveram. He is said to have purchased jewels and lamps for 
the temple at Tiragékarnam and to have added to the temple at 
Kudumidmalai, porches, tovers, halls, flower-gardens, groves etc., 
and built cars. 


The Pallavarayars of Vaittur have left their traces according 
to popular belief in the name of the tank 1n the middle of Puduk- 
kéttai town, well-known fcr a very long time as Pallavan tank, 
and a measure of capacity knowa as Pallavanpadi, which was in 
use in Kérdlar days and which is used even now in the distri- 
bution of rice during the annual Dussera Festival. Traces of 
their ruined fortress at Vaittur exist, and there is also a tank 
called ‘“ Pallavan tank” at Péraiyur, five miles to the south-west 
of Pudakk6ottai, and another tank of the same name at Vilattup- 
patti, six miles frora Kiranir. Pdappdnvayal near Perungulur, 
otherwise known as Seventhe/unthapuram, Séndamangalam, 
Palinji and Sivapunram are said to have been villages granted by 
the rulers of this line to Brahmins. 


The Kallar land. ‘I'he Kallars were the abrolute manters 
of all these parts. They pad neither tax nor tribute to the king 
of Madura. They issued from their woods every aight, some- 
times five or six hundred in yumber, and went to plunder the 
territories under the dependence of the king of Madura, In vain 
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wate the attempts of the king to reduce them. There was 
therefore very little security of person or property in these parts. 


Depopulation and its causes. Many villages which appear 
to have been once very populous and flourishing are pow 
hamlets with very few inhabitants. For example, Kudumidémalai 
with its big temple which had comntless endowments must have 
been once a very prosperous place. It is now a hamlet contain- 
ing only 1,088 inhabitants. The main causes which led to the 
depopulation of the villages are given below. 


(1) The central government in those days exercised little 
power and every man’s hand was against his neighbour. There 
are many inscriptions that support this view. 


(2) Another important cause was the devastation caused by 
thé inroade of the Massalmeans in the fourteenth century. 


(3) It is found from inscriptions thac inability to pay the 
taxes, which were in these days namerous and excessive, was 
another reason for the denopulation of the villages. An inscrip- 
tion at Sevalur states that the people, unable to pay tbe taxes, 
fled from the village in a body. The same thing occurred at 
Madiani in 1512 A. D. 


(4) Another reason for the depopulation of the villages was 
the visit of severe famines. In an iuscription at Irumbdnadu, it 
is stated that the lands had become waste (on account of a 
drought) and that the peopie, finding it impossible to live in the 
village, abandoned it in a body and went to other places to find 
means of subsistence. More than any other famine, it must 
have been the very severe famiue of the year 1708-09 that led to 
the depopaiation of most of the prosperous villages. 


The origin of the Pudukkottai Tondaimans. The Tondai- 
mans of the present ruling line are said to bave come like the 
Pallavardyarr from Tondamandalam, comprising the present 
Chinglepot and North Arcot Districty. The Tondaimans were 
a tribe of Kallars that lived on the hills near Tirupati and were 
skilful catchers of elephants. We may suppose that some of 
these wece engaged by the Pallava kings of Conjeveram as 
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mahoute or leaders of the Palace clephants, aud that one of ‘ 
these, with his people, fullowed a Pallavazdyar from Conjevsram 
and had lands at Ambukkévil and some other villages assigned 
to bim. 


“The Tondajmaéns are said to have for a time balted at 
Anbil, a village to the east of Trichinopoly, before they settled 
down at Ambukkdévil. Anbilnddu formed originally one of the 
twelve independent small conmunities known as Tannarasunddu, 
that is, a district which has its own kings, forming thus a aort of 
confederacy. This Nadu was situated to the east of Trichinopoly, 
south of Tanjore and north of Ramnad.” 


Settlements of other Kallar classes related to the Tondaimans. 


“ Along with the Tondaimans, nine other tribes settled in 
Anpilnédu. The distinguishing titles of the ten tribes are 
respectively the following :— 


1. Mantkkirdn. 2. Panrikondrdn. 

3. Pirppanri kondran, lit. later Panrikondyran. 

4. Kaduvetté. 5. Menattaraiyan. 
These five were called the North Street men. 

6. Pallavardyan. 7. Tondarvmdn. 

8. Radangiyan. 9. Kalwytran. 


10. Pérpanrt Kondrdn or Panrikondran, the warrior. 
These five were called the South Street men. 


“ Phese ten tribes were known as arasus or lords as distin- 
guished from kudi, subject or serving people. The ten arasus are 
said to have brouvht with ubem five kudis to their new colony. 
These five kudis were 

1. Kurukkal—priasts. 

2. Picchar—[men in charge of the store-rooms of the emples} 

3. Kandiyar—[garland-stringers for the temples } 

4, Mélakaran—([pipers and drummers.] « 

5. Washermen and Barbers. 


The Kaliacs of Ambilndda were devout wérghippers of Sivas. 
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'* After setting down in Ambilndde, the colonists were 
joined by two fresh tribes of Kallars bearing the titles of 


1. Adatyavalanjdn and 2. Kalingardn. 


The whole body then moved in different directions ard are 
said to have founded nine settlements (or kuppams), the names 
of which are :— 


1. Pildviduthi. 5. Neitvéli. 

2. Vadakkalur. 6. Narangiyanpatti. 
3. Kallakottaz. 7. Ammanippatti. 

4. Karambakkudt. 8. Panduvakkottaz. 


9. Mangalavellalaviduth.” 


From inscriptions and reliable copper plates, we find that 
tLe Tondaimans were at first living pexceably as agriculturists at 
Terkalur in Anbilnadu, exercising the powers of Araiyars with 
five kudts and others under trem. Tne ten tzibes mentioned 
above seem to have been devout worshippers of Siva, His son 
Pillaiyar and Mariamman. At the temples of these Gods, 
there were the common meetings of all the Kallars of the 
Anbilndédu. 


Legendary origin of the Tondaiman line of rulers. The 
account that the earlier T'ondaimans gave of their origin is found 
in a Telugu poem called “the Tondaimau Vamsévali”, which 
was written by a Court poet of the name of Venkanna about 
1760 A. D., and a summary of Lhe same may now be given. 


“When Dévéndra, King of Heaven, was once touring on the 
earth, he met a maiden whom he jsparried. The woman gave 
birth to many sons, coe of whom became a ruler. From him 
was descended the famous 


1. Tirumsa; and after him came 


2. Neanana, 9. Namans, 
3. Pacchai, 10. Pacchai, 
4. Dandaka, 11. Kinkini, 
5. Namand, 12. Dandeka, 
6. Tiruma, 13. Tiruma, 
7. Namana, 14. Pacchai,: 


8 Pacchai, 15. Raya Dondaimim 
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The list seems to have been got up to give an air of antiquity 
to the Tondaiman line of rulers. 


The Tondaimans rise to power. An account of Raya 
Tondaiman. We may now exviain how the Tondaimdns 
gradually rose co power end eriinence. 


While S:franga Réyalu, King of Vijayanagar, and in theory 
“suzerain of Gingee, Tanjore and Madura” was touring in these 
parts (or was halting in these parts on a pilgrimage to Rémés- 
varam), one of his elepnunts got out of control and worked 
great havoc. Avadai Raghuodétha Tondaimén, son of 
Pacchai Tondaimaén of Karambakkndi, captured the elephant 
with great skill, and conducted it to Sriranga Réyalu. The king 
was so much pleased with the exploit that he conferred on 
Avadai Raghundtha Tondaitaén the title of Raya Réhutta Raya 
Vajridu Raya Mannidu Raya, so that the Tondaiman came to be 
called ever afterwards as Raya Tondaiman. The king granted to 
him also some lands, and many insignias of distinction such as an 
elephant with howdah, a ‘ionfaced palanquin, the right to use 
torches in the day-time, and a couple of bards to go in front of his 
palanquin singing his praises. 


We believe that there must have been some connection 
between Avadai Raghundtha Vondaim&n and tha Vijayanagar line 
of rulers, as, in all the copper-plates issued by the Tondsimdans, 
Avadui Tondaimdn is never mentioned by this neme, but is 
always called ‘‘ Raya Tondaiman, who got the title of Raya from 
(Srizanga) Radyar’’, The first Tondaimdn ruler of Pudukkottai _ 
inherited the title and called Himself Raghundthsa Raya Tondai- 
min (1686-1730 A. D.) and some of his successors also adopted 
the ticle. 


Raya Tondaiman had four sons of the names of Raghunatha, 
Namana, Pacchai and Perama, and a daughter also of the name 
of Kathali. Raghundtha Tondaimén and his brothers wera brave 
men, skilled in hunting. Raghunatha TondaimAn succeeded his 
father as the ruler of the estates near Pildviduthi under the 
title of Rughundtha Raya Tondaimdn. He is anid to have been 
born in 1641 and become ruler in 1661. 
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Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman’s services to the Nayak 
King of Tanjore. Vijayvardghava Nayak, King of Tanjore, hear- 
ing of the personal strength and courage of Raghundtha Raya 
Tondaimdan is said to have invited Raynunatha to his court and 
under him. Being a Kallar chief bimself, he was very useful 
in keeping under some check the lawless Kallars who infested 
the .0ad to Ramésvaram aud aitacked the pilgrims to that sacred 
shrine. He rose higher and higner in service and continued 
to hold his place with credit till about the close of the Nayak rule 
in Tanjore about 1674. The Raja, in appreciation of his services, 
presented the Tondaiman with horses, elephants, a necklace with 
a pendant conta'’ning a djaynond of the Ramamddam vaviety, and 
a large State sword named “ Periya Ram& Banam” which is 
preserved in the Palace and also granted him a few villages near 
his village Pilavidutbi. Raghundatha seems tc have been a 
stavoch Saiveite, and, seeing that Vijaya Raghava Nayak was 
becoining a bigoted Vaishuoava, gave up all ideas of continuing 
to serve under him and returned to his estute. 


The services of the Tondaimans to the Nayak Kings of 
Trichinopoly. Soon afterwards the Tonda:mdns seem to have 
distinguished themselves in the service of the Né&yak King of 
Trichinovoly by the help that they rendered (in 1682) to Ranga 
Krishna Muttuvirappa Nayak in preventing the Fort cf Trichi- 
nopoly frem falling into the hands of the enemies of the Nayaks. 
In consequence of this service, the position of Raghun&atha Tondai- 
man as a chief became more dignified. ‘‘ The Ambilnddu Kallars 
became through the favour of the Trichinopoly Nasks the heads 
of the twelve districts under their chief, the Tondaiman ”’. It wag 
probably at this time that Raghundtha Raya Tcodaiman was 
apppointed as the Arasu-Kdvalkdr of Trichinopoly. 


The Tondaimans at Ramnad. We shall now explain how 
Raghun&tha Tondaiman became the ruler of Pudukkottai. The 
Sétupati of Ramnad, Vijaya Raghundtha Kilavan Sétupati 
(1673-1710 A. D.), hearing of the prowess of the Tondaimans, 
invited Raghundtha Raya Tondaiman and his brother Namana 
Tondaimén lo Ramnad and engaged them in military service. 
These are said: to have Leen useful in subduing a number of 
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.Lévans (soinor chieftains), who bad bean giviag' the Bétmpati a 
good deal of trouble, and thns secured the esteem of the Sétapati. 
Raghundtha Raya Tondaimdan is ssid to have signalised himself 
by performing two exploits on which the Sétupati had set his 
heart and thus endeared himself to the Sétupatii. One of these 
was the capture of the State elephant of the Tanjore Kingdom, 
with the R4j& of which Kingdom the Sétupati was engaged in 
hostilities. And the other exploit is said to have bees the subjuga- 
tion of the Palayakdr of Estaiyapuram. 


At this time the Sétupati fell in love with Katkali, sieter of 
the Tondaiméns, and married her. She is said to have been the 
second wife of Kilavan Sétuputi, who is known to have had more 
than fortv-seven wives. She seems to have been much attached 
to her husband and committed sat on the death of her husband 
in 1710. 


This marriage strengthened the ties of friendship between 
the Tondaimans snd the Sétupati. About this time, according 
to the Tondaimdn Vamsdvalz, one of the elephants of the Sétupati 
got out of control and Namana Tondaimdn is said to have 
captured it with great dexterity and boldness and prevented 
much bloodshed. The incidenié still further enhanced the esteem 
of the Sétupati for the Tondaimdans. 


Soon atter this incident, the Tondaimans warted to retarn 
to their estate. Ii is said that the Sétupati desired to present 
Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman with a Palayam and that it was 
suggested that the Palayam of the Pallavardyars might be granted 
te the Tondaiman. The last Pallavardyar, who had assumed the 
title of Raja like the King of Tanjore or the Sétupati of 
Ramnad himself, seems ito have held a amall tract of land to the 
south of the Vellér as a fief of Ramnad. Seventheluntha 
Pallavacsdyar, the ruler, was summoned by Kilavan Sétupati to 
appear before him. The Sétupati was at Kalaiydrkdvil, ten 
miles east of Sivaganga, and the Pallavardyar halted at Kandadévi, 
sbout four milee from Kalaiyarkévil The Pallavardyar was sent 
for; but as he was then engaged in pijd (deep devotion to Siva) 
it waa reported to the Sétupati that the Pallevaréyer, would 
stazt to,nee him on the completion of the pija.. .The. Sdsapati 
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was immensely provoked, abused the Pallavardyar for thinking 
more of his puja than of his liege lord, and, placing his son on 
his State elephant, directed him to march to Kandadévi and 
make an end of the Pallavardyar. The prince met him on the 
banks of a drinking-water pond of Kandadévi and had him 
seized by his men. And the Pallavarayar, finding resistance 
ureless, died* with the curse in his mouth that uhe Sétupatis 
should sooner or latex lose all their sovereign rights. 


Foundation of the Pudukkottai Tondaiman line of rulers 
(1686). The Sétupati then sent for a gold palanquin, and, 
presenting it to the Tundaimans, asked Ilandaéri Ambalakdran, a 
military officer under him, to take the Tandaimaéns to Dharma 
Pillai, the Sétupati’s agent at Tirumayyam, and to airange for 
Raghunaétha Tondaiman’s being installed as the ruler of the 
Pallavarayar’s dominions. At this time a swond of honour is sad 
to have been presented by the Sétupati to the Tondaiman, 
which is preserved in the Palace as Chinna Raima Banam, as 
also a evevwo.jfieaig@ or a conch opening to the right, which is said 
to be very propicious to its owner. The order of the Sétupati 
was communicated to Dbarma, Pillai, who, after some hesitation 
and delay, installed Raghundétha Tondaimdn, as the ruler of the 
Pallavardyar’s dominions. 


This is a short account of what is callea “the Sétupati 
origin of the Pudukkdttai State ’’. An examination of the whole 
question tends to show that it was only a tract of land 
to the sovth of the Velldr that the Tondaitan got from the 
Sétupati, and not the much more extensive dominion to the 
north of the river, eubject to the last of the Pallavardya rulers. 
It may ve supposed that the Sétupati’s forces helped Raghundtha 
Riya Tondaiman in stepping into the place vacated by the last 
of the Pallavarayars. 


Origin of the Kulattur Palayam. About the time that 
Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman became the ruler of Padukkéttai, 
Namana Tondaiman became the ruler of Kulatttr. The Pdlayakdr 


* On hearing this, the wives and children of the Pallavarayar are said to 
have committed suicide by throwing themselves into ® pit in the Palla- 
yan tank in front of the Palace, 
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of Né&galépuram (in Tinnevelly District) had become in- 
subordinate, and, setting the power of the Nayak ruler of Madura 
at defiance, refused to pay the usual tribute. The Nayak ruler, 
who had already received substantial help from the Tondai:mdans, 
directed them to proceed to Nagaladpuram and bring its chieftain 
under subjugation. Namana Tondaiman defeated the chieftain 
and some other Palayakars that had ellied themselves with him, 
such as Puli Tévan and Kataboma Nayak, and brought them 
again under the rule of.the Nayaks of Madura. He returved to 
Trichinopoly and respecifally placed before the Nayak king the 
horses, elephants, etc., which he had captured or received as 
presents from the refractory chiefs whom he had brought under 
subjection. The Nayak King, Ranga Krishna Muttu Virappa 
(1682-89), was so much pleased with the way in which the 
affair was managed that he presented Namana Tondaiman with 
the tract of land about Kulattir from the lands thut were 
directly under the rule of the Nayak Kings. This tract, which 
the Tondaimdn received as “a free gift’ not subject to any 
tribute, did not becorme 4 portion of Reghundtha Raya 
‘ondaiman’s dominions, as Namana Tondaiman set himself up 
as a separate ruler. The relations between the Tondaiman 
and Ranga Kriskna Mutiu Virappa Nayak seem to have been 
intimate, and Namana Tondaiman called himself Ranga 
Keishna Mattu Virappa Namana Tondaimian. He received 
from the Nayak King various presents and marks of distinction 
such as the use of flags (Hanumadhwaja aod Garudadhwaja), 
use of torches in the day-time, etc. 

So about the year 1690, we find Raghundiha Raya 
Tondsiman ruling at Pudukkdttai and Nemaua Tondaiman 
ruling at Kulatiur. The letters of the Madura Mission to Rome 
speak of these as “The Toudaimaa” and “ Chinna Tondaiméa ”’. 


The Kulattur Tondaimans. It will be convenient if we first 
give an account of the affairs relating to the Kuiatttr rulers 
alone and then take up the history of the rulers of Pudukkétiai 
and matters relating both to Pudukkdttaij and Kulattir. The 
Kulattir line continued to rule from about 1690 till about 1750, 

Namana Tondaiman’s subjugation of the Visenginattn 
Kallars. The Visenginddu Kallars appear at this time to have 
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been particularly troublesome and to have engaged in a number 
of plundering expeditions ia which they were always successfal. 
The Nayak rulers of Trichinopaty found them a thorn on their 
side ‘‘as the Kallars gave trouble to the Nayaks by their lawless 
habits and by their obstinate refusal to pay the Government 
dues.” In these circumstances, the Nayak ruler pitched upon 
Namana Tondaimdn as the proper person for punishing these 
Kallars of Visenginadu. He encountered them at Puliytr, defeated 
them and cut off the heads of all important men. 


Annexation of Perambur and Kattalur. Vijaya Ranga 
Chokkanatha Nayak, ruler of Trichinopoly, found that “ the Kaliar 
retainers of the Tondaman could be of great help to him and 
thus secured the services of the Tondaman. The suspicions and 
displeasure against the Kandalur (Kattalir chieftain, who had 
been for a time in disgrace,” were revived by the Tondamav, who 
was apparently the personal enemy of the chieftain, with the 
result that the chieftain was deprived of his principality, which 
was transferred tu the Tondaman as a personal appanage. Avur 
and many other villages extending from Trichinopoly in the 
direction of the kingdom of Madura were made oyer in 1707 to 
the Tondsman, Os a favour by the Raja of Trichinopoly, whose 
favourite the Tondaman had become ”’. 


“The Missionaries of Avuir were afraid that the Tondaiman 
would resort to a bitter persecution of the Christians. This fore- 
boding however proved false ’’. 


Annexation of Viralimalai and the tract about Amman- 
karicchi. After acquiring the principality of Péramltr and 
Kattalur, Namana Tondaiman had for his neighbour the 
chieftain of Kumdravadi, who uwned the Virdlimalai tract. This 

~ tract had originally belonged to the chieftains of Pérémbtr and 
Kattalur, the temple at Virdlimalai having been built by a 
member of this line of rulers. The Tondaimdn had by 1711 
became so powerful that “he bad made himself formidable to the 
King of Madura himself’ und he could not, with the power that 
-he then had, quetly permit the Kumdravadi chieftain to continue 
.to be in possession of lands which properly belonged to him as 
the owner of the Pérdmbtx and Kattaluz principality. Namana 
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is said to have had several encounters with the Kuméravadi 
chief, and, overcoming him, annexed Virdlimalsi to bis dominion. 


In this way Namana seems to have become the ruler of 
more or less the whole of the modern Kulattir Talok. The 
Tondaiman about this time seems to have obtained permission 
from the Nayak King tc subjugate Pichi Nayak of Marungapuri, 
who must have withheld the payment of the annual tribute. 
The Tondaiman, with the help of his brother Raghunatha Raya 
Tondaiman of Pudukkéttai, defeated him and seized from him 
his capital Ammankuricchi and some other villages, which the 
Tondaimans were permitted to keep for themselves. 


Namana Tondaiman as a ruler. Namana Tondaimdn seems 
to have been a charitable chief, who was intent on promoting 
the good cf his people. He built at Kuiattur a Vishnu temple, 
aod made a grant of land to the temple of the God Ganésa ut 
Pérambtr. The calingula of the big tank at Kalattdr was built 
by him. We find that in his time two villages were given away 
to Brahmins—Ucchani and Tirupptr. 


Ramaswami Tondaiman of Kulattar. Namana ‘londaimén 
was succeeded by his son Ramdaswami Tondaiman, who is 
known to have ruled iljll 1736 and died in that vear. Rama- 
swémi Tondaiman, like bis futher, called himeelf after the Nayak 
ruler at the time—Vijaya Ranga Chokkandtha Ramaswami 
Tondaiman. ‘“ He married Mattalakammé&l, one of the foster- 
daughters of Mangammal (Queen-Regent of Trichinopoly) and 
received as her dowry five villages ’’, 


Rémaswami Tcondaiman seems to have been a peaceful 
ruler, not earing for wars or extension of territory. The Sérvai- 
kars of Andakkulam and Nanguppatti seem to have helped him 
greatly in keeping his pa&layam im order and peace. For the 
convenience of the passengers to Kimésvaram, he built two 
Chattrams—one at Kalamaviur in 1728, for the maintenance of 
which the village of Pallattuppatti was set a pert, and the other 
at Amméachatram in 1730 in the name of his wife Muttalak- 
amma), for the upkeep of which several villages were allotted. 
He formed a Brahmin village round Amméchattiram, by 
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importing Brahmins, who were given rent-free lands and he aleo 
granted as sarvamdnyams two villages named Chandanatha- 
kuricchi (1724) and Nanjdir (1734). The Tondaimdn is men- 
tioned as having “ developed a marked respect and veneration for 
the Christian religion, its teaching, its ceremonies and symbols, 
and especially for the symbol of the Cross ’”’. 


The end of the Kulattur line of Tondaimans. Ramuswami 
Tiondaiman was succeeded by his son, Namana Tondaimdn. Noi 
much is known of this ruler. The fact seems to be that in his 
timme, a8 was very probably the case in his father’s lime also, 
Pudukkottsi had become very mach more powerful than Kolattur 
and overshadowed it. We have aa abundance of reco:ds relating 
to Padukk6ttai in the years 1750—1760, and these show that in 
this period fKulattir did not exist as a separate State. We must 
therefore conclude that Kulattur was annexed to Pudukkdttai 
and ceased to be a separate State about 1750. ‘‘ Tradition on the 
subject simply says that tke last ruler of Kulatitir was sent to 
the Tirumayyam Fort as a State prisoner. In all probability, 
the ruler thus dealt with was Namana Tondaiman, son of 
Rdémaswami Tondaiméan ”’. 


Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman 
(1686-1730 A. D.) 


We sbkajl now take up the history of the Pudukkédttai 
Tondaimans. One of the first acts of Raghunatha Kaya Tondai- 
man after bis installation was to reward those who had helped 
him in becoming the ruler of Pudukkottai. Of these, Ilandari 
Ambalakdr, and the Tondaiman’s friend, Nallakutti Valankondan, 
were granted tracts of land on condition that they should help 
the Tondaimén with s number of men in his wars. Dharma 
Pillai was made the Commandant, and one Kuruntha Pillai was 
made the Kariakartd or the agent or minister of the Tondaimdan, 


The Tondaiman’s family. Raghundtha Raya Tondaimdn 
had six wives and seven mistresses. By the first wife he had a 
son named Peria (the elder) Raya Tondain:dn, by the second wife, 
@ son named Chinna (the younger) Raya Tondaiman, by the 
third, a son named Tirumalai Tondairoan, by the fourth wife, a 
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son named Muttu Vijaya Tondaiman and a daughter named 
Periandyaki Ayi. To this list mast be added the name of Vijaya 
Tondaiman, mentioned in Tondaimin Vamsdvali. It is said 
that the number of sons, legitimate and illegitimate, that the 
Tondaiman had was 32. The Tundaiman had also his brother 
Pacchai Tondaiman, whe stayed with him. This valiant brother 
and the numerous sons constituted a strength such as none of the 
neighbouring chieftesns posses‘ed. 


The Tondaiman’s successes in Travancore. It was not long 
of course befcre Raghunatha Raya Tondaimadn made the acquaint- 
arce of the Nayak rulers and was employed by tbem in military 
affaus. He was first sent against Travancore. Fro 1634 A.D., 
Travancore had been paying an annual tribute to Madura. In 
1697, owing to the disozderly state of the Madura kingdom, the 
Travancore King was unpunctual in remitting his usual tnbute. 
In 1698 Mangamunal, the Queen-Regent of Modura, sent against 
him a large army under the command of Narasappayya, the 
Dalavoi. Raghundtha Raya Tundaimda was one of vhe leaders 
in this army. He is said to have distinguished himself in the 
Kérala couatry, “ brought into subjectioo Kslkulam, Kambam 
aod Gudalur, and returned with bronze guns ”’. 


The Tondaiman defeats. the Mysore forces. It is stated 
that the Tondaimdan defeated about this time the Mysore forces 
also. The reference must be to the services rendered by the 
Tondaiman to the Nayak ruler, when Trichinopoly was besieged 
by the Mysore forces in 1695. 


The Tondaiman helps the Nayaks in their war with Tanjore. 
There seems to have been a dispute between the Maratta ruler cf 
Tanjore and the Nayak ruler of Trichinopoly about the lands 
near Tirukkdéttuppalli, six miles from Ké6viladi, the possessiun of 
which was extremely important to Tanjore as the irrigation of the 
Tanjore District by the Kaévéri and its branches is practically 
controlled at this place, which contains the Grand Anaikkat. 
The Tondaimdn is said to have rendered signal service to the 
Trickinopoly rulers, defeated Tanjure, and got the tract of country 
to the west of Tirukkatéuppalli for Trichinopoly. From this date 
forwerds (say 1700 A.D.), until Tanjore came into the hands of 
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the English, we find the Tanjore Rajas very often in difficalties 
with reference to the irrigation of the Tanjore Kingdom. 


The Tondaiman against Baloji Pant of Tanjore. About 
this time one Baldji Pant, a Tanjore general, is said to have been 
getting reacy an army of 2,000 cavaliers, evidently to chastise the 
Tondaiman for the loss of Tirakkattuppalli mentioned above. 
The Tondaiman himself penetrated holdly into the enemy’s camp, 
scaled the ramparts of Pattakkdétai where Baldji Pent was 
stationed and caused him to evacavate tke fort. 


A. terrible famine in the State. In 1709 there was in the 
country of the Tondaiman and far to the south of it, a terrible 
famine, the like of which the cuuntry had not experienced pro- 
bably for centuries. Rev. Fr. Berthoidi, who worked for a long 
time at Avur, and Rev. Fr. Joseph Veyra, his successor, who 
travelied on foot when on their ministration through the length 
and breadth of the couniry, and could well observe the effect of 
the famine which was only just ending in 14380, explicitly siate 
that not one-thirtieth of the population survived the famine. 
The price of rice which in ordinary tines was one panam for 
eight marakkals of well-pounded rice rose to four panams per 
marakkal. 


War with Tanjore and Ramnad. The battle of Pératyir. 
The Raja of Tanjere made an alliance with the Sétupati of 
Ramnad that had succeeded Kilavan Sétupati, and sent a large 
force against the Tondaiman under s, Maratta general of the name 
of Hindu Row. The Sétupati also sent a force under ore Indra 
Tévan *, who marched to Pudukkottai through Tirumayyam. 
The Maratta forces were stationed at Péraiyur, and the Maravars 
under Indra Tévan occupied the tract to the south and south-east 
of the Pudukkottai town. The army of the Tondaiman marched 


* This incident is referred to in two dance-songs, Anbundtiu Valandan and 
Venkanna Séervaikar Valandan. 


“s6sTbH ab gsQarG scler_Os shurde 
@9é Bor Cgatee o£rOat_Os Osrewentuors’’, 
“The Tondaiman who opposed and killed Indra Tévan and others, who 
marched fearlessly to the Kavinad tauk”. 
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out from Podukkéttai to meat the enemy and was cotamanded 
by the Tondaiman in person, sasisted by his five sons. In a 
sanguinary engagement the Tondaimdn defeated the Marattas 
and the Maravars, slaying Indra Tévan, the Ramnad General, 
and many others, and captured several elephants, horses, palan- 
quius, war-drums, efc. ‘irumalai Tondaimdén distinguished bim- 
self in this battle more than his fatheror any of his brothers. 


The Tondaiman subdues several Palayakars. The Tondai- 
man is said to have next brougbt under subjection the palayakdrs 
of Turaiytr, Ariyalur, Udsiyarpalayam and Valikandapuram. 
These chieftains must have been refractory in the payment of 
their tributes, and a force might have been sent, as was usual in 
those days, to collect the tributes with Raghonatha Raya Tondai- 
min as ite leader. 


The Tondaimans very powerful at Trichinopoly. The 
Tondaiman brothers had become so powerful that, according to 
the letters of the Madura Mission to Rome, “by 1711 the 
Tondaiman Raja had made himse)f formidable to the kiog of 
Madura himself” and by 1716 “owing to the dotage of the 
effeminate Nayak ruler (Chokkanatha Nayak) the Tondaiman 
had for a time become all powerful at ‘T'richinopoly”’. Govind- 
appa Aiyar, the prime minister drove away the TondaimAn soon 
afterwards from the Court and forced him to keep himself within 
the limits of hig own dominion. 


The Tondaiman helps Tanjore against Ramnad. For a 
long time the Sétupati and the Raja of Tanjore were engaged in 
hostilities with each other with respect to the ownership of the 
lands lying between Pattukk6ttai and Arantangi. 

About the year 1720, the Raja of Tanjore, from wnom 
Kilavan Sétupati bad wrested Aranténgi and sume other places, 
‘‘ gained over the Kajé of Pudukkottai to his side” and declared 
war against Tiruvudaya Tévar (1709-1723), successor of Kilavan 
Sétapati. “The Sétupati went out to meet the allied forces at 
Arantangi. Some indecisive actions were fought. An epidemic 
broke out in the camp of the Sétupati which carried off many of 
his sons and wives, and he himself contracted the disease, which 
proved fata] shortly after he was brought to Ramnad ”’. 
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+ Givil War in Ramnad. Acquisition of Tiramayyam. Sétu- 
peti Tiruyndaya Tévar died in 1723, nominating one Tanda 
Tévar to be his successor. The accession of this Sétupati was 
contested by one Bhavani Sankar, an illegitimate son of Kilavan 
Sétupati. “ Upon this Thanda Tévan applied for assistance to 
the King of Madura and also to the Tondiman Raja of Puathu- 
Kéttei, promising to cede to the latter, if successful, the districts 
dependant on Kiranilei and Tirumayang Kédttai. He cbtained 
the required assistance within a few days, and proceeded to 
closely besiege his rival in Arundangi; and the latter feeling 
that he was unable to cepe with the forces egainst him, gave up 
the contest for a time and fled to Tanjore”. 


Tirumayyam, to the south of the Vellar, whether it had 
been held before as a fief or not, now became an integral portion 
of the Pudukkéttai State. 


In 1729 Tirumalai Tondsimdan, the only surviving son of 
Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman, who distinguished himself so 
greatly in the hattle of Péraiyur, expired, leaving the ruler child- 
less. ‘ 


The Tondaiman’s conquests and annexations. About this 
time, seeing that Ramnad was under weak rulers, the Tondaiman 
must have set about to conquer the lands in the south-west 
af the State. Lands to the west of Viracchalai belonged to 
Piicchi Nayak of Marung4épuri and the tract about Ponnamaré- 
vati originally belonged to Bom: Nayak of Karisalpattu-Vardp- 
pur. Soon after Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman received the 
grant of Tirumayyam, he must have taken the lands about 
Ponnamaravati and to the north of Pirdnmalai, ss having 
forme?’ vart of the Tirumayyam tract, and extended his territory 
to the present south-western limits of the State. His conquests 
included Viracchalai aod Oliamangalam; the people of V4r- 
pattu voluntarily placed themselves under the Tondaiman, as 
they hoped to find him a better ruler than Bommmi Nayak. 


In these ways the Tondaiman became the ruler of almost 
the whole of the Tiramayyam Taluk with the exception of the 
tract about Kildnilai. He is said to have appointed wardens, who 
received liberal pay and presents, to watch the conduct of the 
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inhabitants of the annezed tervitory and to euggest measures for 
giving them al! possible satisfaction. On the eastern side he 
built a fort about 1710 A. D., Meratnilai, very probably to pra- 
vent the ingresa of hostile parties from the east, where there 
were constant feuds between the Rajéd of Tanjore and the Sétu- 
pati. 


The Tondaiman’s charities. The Tondaiman seems to have 
been a devoted worshipper of Siva, but tolerant and even kind 
to people of other religions. Though he established Saivism in 
the State, he is known to have granted in 1718 Kadayakkudi 
as a rent-free village to Vishuava Brahmins, and Tirupptr 
village along with Namana Tondaiman and some others to a 
Srirangam Ayyangar. A village of the name of Péram was 
granted to Brahrains in 1728 A. D. in the name of his son 
Tirumalairdya Tondaimdn, who distinguished himself in the 
Péraiyur engagement. <A portion of the temple at Kudimid- 
malai was built by Ragbundtha Réya Tonda'man, end another 
portion was the gift of his miuisier Kuruntha Pillai. The 
Chattrams in the Pudukkéttai town and at Tirumsyyam were 
probably founded by this ruler. 


In the very year in which Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman 
began his rule, Avuir in the Kulattur Taluk was finally chosen by 
the Madura Mission as a new Catholic central settlement in the 
tract to the north of the Marava cvuntry. The Tondaiman was 
very kind to the Christians, and in 1711 “when the bishop of 
San Thomé was making the first pastoral visit of the Madura 
Mission and Avur, the prince of Pudukkéttai went to Avér to 
visit His Lordship and treated him with the greatest honour”, 
‘‘In 1713 he granted the Father at Avur a diploma forbidding 
the use of any sort of violence against any Christian debtor that 
sought refuge in the Church of Avir”. In 1716, however owing 
to tumultuous outbreaks in the country, the fine Church at Avir 
was destroyed owing to the incitement of the village Munsifs, 
who had always been hostile to the Christians. 


Persecution of Christians in the Nayak Kingdom. Tondai- 
man’s country a place of refuge. The Tondaiman practically 
independent. “On the contrary for the next ten years—from 
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1717 to 1727—the Pudukkdltai kingdom seems tc have been so 
safe a place as even to afford a refuge to the persecuted Christi- 
ans and Missionaries of the neighbourhood’. “ Notably was 
this the case during a fierce persecution raised in Trichinopoly 
in 1727 by ‘“‘ the Mudali’’, a man of the Mudali caste appointed 
by the new Brah-nin prime minister, Naranappa Aiyar, as a sort 
of general superintendent to manage all the ordinary business 
and see to the general order and peace of the State......... What 
the Mudali most of all desired was to lay his hands on one of the 
Missionaries. Fr. Bertholdi, who was often searched for, retired 
each time to the Tondaiman’s territory and thus escaped happily 
from his hands’’. This shuws that the Tondaimdn had become 
practically independent of the Nayak rulers. 


Character of the Tondaiman. His death. Enough has been 
said to show that the Tondaiman, who was noted for his bravery, 
intrepidity and bodily strength, was far in advance of his time in 
his impartiality, fair-mnindedness and general personal character. 
He cied in 1730 “ Alltbe legitimate sons of the Tondaiman 
with several of the illegitimate sons were now dead. A _ brother 
(Pacchai Tondaiman), three illegitimate sons and four legitimate 
grandsons, remained alive. There was no likelihood of a 
peaceful succession to the Raj. The Tondaimén wished his 
eldest grandson, Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaiman, to be the future 
raler of the country. To accomplish this object, the Tondaiman 
summoned Ilandari Ambalakéran and Avudai yappa Sérvaikaran 
to his bedside and in their presence presented the State (finger) 
ring and his own ear-rings to his eldest grandson, Vijaya Raghu- 
natha Tondaiman, enjoining on the two Sarddrs the duty of 
supporting the young Tondaim4an against his rivals and enemies. 
The Sardaérs promised. The Tondaimén passed away shortly 
after this ’’. 


Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman 
(17380—1769 A. D.) 
A Succession Dispute. Pacchai Tondaiman, a brother of the 
last rvler, opposed the succession of Vijaya Reghunatha Tondai- 


man and applied to Ramaswaémi Tondaimdaa of Kulaitér for help. 
“In order to avoid an ominous collision, Avadaiyappa Sérvaikér 
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end Yanddri Ambalakdc installed Vijaya Ragbundtha ‘Fondaimin 
in the temple of Brihanndyakiat Tirungékarnam and shortly after- 
wards made the necessary preparations for marching against 
Pacchai Tondaimdn at Kudumidmalai. Meanwhile Pacchai 
Tondaimdén and his forces reduced several villages and conmimitted 
uli sorts of havoc wherever they went. The two generals of 
Pudukkdttai soon completed their preparations and marched 
against the enemy. They encountered the forces of Pacchai 
Tondairn, which were led by Kumara Kaliyardén, an officer from 
Kulattir, and defeated them with great slaughter. Tne Kaliyaran 
himeelf was killed and the wreck of his troops fled in different 
directions. Pacchai Tondaiman touk refoge in the temple at 
Kudumiamalai and closed the door behind him. Being besieged 
where he was, he at last surrendered himself. He was sent over 
to the Fort of Tixumayyam to be kept there as 4 State prisoner. 
The Sardars returnei to Pudukkottai in great triumph. In recog- 
nition of the services that Avudaiyappa Sérvaikar rendered, he is 
known in history as gaze Stead ps Aer gew.wiGete@ewsrri or 
‘Avodaiyappa Sérvaikdr that established the R4j’. The two 
villages of Meratnilai and Onadngudi were set apart for the support 
of Pacchai Tondaiman”’. 


Creation of Two Jagirs. One of the first acts of the new 
rulec was the grant of twoJagirs totwo of his brothers. This 
was a politic step, which must have made friends of near relatives, 
wo might have otherwise been induced to openly or secretly op- 
pose the ruler. The two brothers were Rajagépala Tondaiman 
and Tirumalai Tondaiman, who were to the raler “like his two 
arms ”’, and who received each of them a tract of land estimated 
to yield a revenue cf “ 20,000 pon or about Res. 25,000 ”’. 


Civil war in the Nayak Kingdom. Nawab’s Invasion. 
Ranga Krishna Chokkanétha Nayakkar, King of Madura, died 
withont issue in 1731, leaving his kingaom by will to the first of 
his eight wives, Mina&kshi, who appointed two of her brothers to 
administer the kingdom. There began by forcing Nédranappa 
Aiyar, the late minister, and his friends in office to refund the 
enormous sums which they had embezzled. And these Brahmins 
to avenge themselves called back from exile a cousin of the tate 
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King, Bangéru Tirumalai, who had kept himselfentirely away 
from politics, and gave him hopes of obtaining the crown. All the 
feudaiory chiefs of the Nayak rulers including the Tondsimdan, 
to whom inviting promises were made, joined the Pretender. 
About this time (in 1732), the Nawab of Arcot, who considered 
the Nayak Kingdoms of Tanjore and Trichinopoly as subject to 
him; sent an expedition to exact tribute from the kingdoms of the 
south. ‘Ihe leaders of th's expedition were Safdar Ali Khan, the 
Nawab’s son, snd h‘s nephew, the famous Chanda Sabib. These 
took Tanjore by storm, and, after a victorious campaign in Madura 
and Tyavancore, assembled their forces near ''richinopoly. Instead 
of the two contending parties headed by the Queen and the Pre- 
tender joining together and driving out the Mussalmans, the 
Pretender made overtures to Safdar Ali and Minakshi, the Queen, 
to Chanda Sahib. Meanwhile the Pretender, Bangaru Tirumalai, 
through the good offices of his Brahmin supporter, cathered round 
himself an army, to which the feudatory chiefs including the 
Tondaim4an sent contingents. Securing the help of the Mysoreans 
also, his minister, Naranappa Aiyar, marched against Madura 
and succeeded after some reverses in taking the fortress. Trichi- 
nopoly was next besieged, when terms of peace were arranged 
with the Queen. There were thus for a time practically two 
rulers in the Nayak kingdom—a King in Madura and a Queen at 
Trichinopoly. Soon afterwards the Pretender was tuken to Arcot 
by Chanda Sahib and Minakshi was the sole ruler. 


Sufferings in the Tondaiman’s country. The civil war was, 
owing to u great failure of rain, succeeded by a famine. But the 
greatest scourge to the Tondaimdn’s country proved tc be the 
auxiliary troops that roamed about the country setting the towns 
on fire, driving away the cattle and destroying the crops. “It is 
not easy to recount the ravages of the civil war in the Aur 

-residence ; but one can form an idea of if from the fact that five 
armies, viz., those of tae Queen (Minatchi), of the King her 
rival, of the Mayssurians, of the Tanjorians and of the Moghuls, 
were for several months encamped in the territory, and that 
there was not the least trace of discipline among the soldiery...... 
The chareh at Aur was the asylum of the people of the place and 
of the surrounding villages ; for all who took refuge in it escaped 
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the insulta of the soldiers. But it was with great difficulty that 
the missionary was able to save his church "’. 


Invasion of the State by Chanda Sahib. The Mughal army 
that came to the help of the Réni invaded the territory of tLe 
Tondaiman, a supporter of the Pretender, and a party of them 
pitched their camp in Avér. Chanda Sahib pitched his tents near 
the bed of the Kavindd tank near Tirugékarnam, destroyed the 
bands of the tank, opened fire from a fort called Kalhkudi, 
destroyed the Palace of Pudukkottai, rendered the road to the 
town by the Akkacchid tank impassable by cutting down the 
trees, filled the town with horses and plundered the Treasury. 
The R4éj& was taken for safety by Ilandari Ambalakdran to the 
forests of Manippallam, to the east of the town, and brought back 
after all danger was over. 


The Mughal army triumphant. End of the Nayak Dynasty. 
The Mughal army showed no desire to return to Arcot. “They 
marched in 1735 towards Madura and received a deputation of 
the malcontents petitioning for the return of the Pretender. 
Vangara Thirumala was consequently brought back from Arcot 
and afier bis arrival the siege of Trichinopoly was begun. The 
town was captured and the Queen was kept in continement. The 
Pretender was then brought forth and decorated with the vain 
title of King, while Trichinopoly was in the hands of a Mughal 
garrison and the Mughals were the real rulers of his kingdom "’. 


Tke puppet King was made a prisoner once more and the 
empty royal dignity was given back to the Queen. 


Queen Mindkshi was soon afterwards (in 1737) locked 
up in her palace and Chanda Sahib proclaimed himself ruler of 
the kingdom. ‘lhe Queen shortly afterwaras took poison.and 
died ’’, 

Tho Tondaiman known as “Sivagnanapuram Durai”. 
Vijaya Raghonditha Raya Tondaiman was popularly known as 
“‘Sivagnaéuapuram Durai”, as he was fond of spending much of 
his time in # house which he had built for himself at Sivagndna- 
puram, a few furlongs to the south-vast of the town. He must 
have built for himself a residence there afver the above-mentioned 
demolition of the Palace. 
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A sammary of the miseries of the times. In the midst cf 
the turmoils of war, the clash of arms, the unbridled license of 
soldiers, the hatred of enemies to whom all sorts of excesses 
seemed permicsible, the incursions of robbers, the plunder of 
goods and chattel, the terror of women, to which must be added 
the dearness of provisions, epidemics consequent on the war and 
innomerable other evils, how much people must have suffered 
one can easily imagine ’’. It must be a matter of the sincerest 
rejoicing that under the powerful @gis of the British Govern- 
ment, none of us have any experience of the miseries which were 
undergone as a matter of course by the inhabitants of these 
lands about 180 years ago. 


Ananda Row’s invasion of Pudukkottai. During the Tri- 
chinopoly Civil War, the ‘Tanjoreans had sapported the Queen 
and the Tondaimans, the Pretender. The Raj& of Tanjore ob- 
tained the approval of the Nayak Queen to invade Pudukkottai. 
Ananda Row, the Tanjore General, occupied the whole of the 
Tondaimano’s territory except the fortress of Tirumayyam, which 
Ananda Row hesieged. ‘“ He kept on pressing the siege, by force 
and by cunning, by promises and by intrigues,—until at last all 
his efforts to capture the fortress having proved vain, he wae 
obliged to raise the siege and hurriedly lead back his wiutilated 
army to meet another more serious enemy at Tanjore’. The 
Tondaiman returned ta his capital in October, 1734, 2. e., after 
an absence therefrom of about fifteen mcnths. 


The Tanjore Zamindars attacked by the Tondaimdn. The 
Tondaiman at this time seems to have attacked some tributary 
chiefs of Tanjore, such as the Zamindar of Nagaram, the 
Zamind&ér of Pdlayuvanam and the Jagirdér of Vardppitr. 
Varappur is only three miles to the east of the Alangadi town 
and in the Tondaimdanu’s attempt to seize the Jagir. the Jagirdar, 
a Brahmin of the name of Raghava Ayvangar, is said to have 
been killed by one Kakkai (crow) Tiruman, one of Tondaiman’s 
men, so that the Tondaimdn found no difficulty in subjugating 
the greater poition of the Jagir and annexing it to his dominion. 
Some villages in the south-easteru portion of the State must 
have been seized from the Zamindér of Paélayavanam about this 
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time as also some villages in the eastern portion af the Btate 
from the Zaminddr of Nagaram and added to Pudukkéttai. Thus 
sbout 1735 the State (including Kulattir Paélayam) was as big as 
the present State exclusive of the Kildnelli tract, which the 


Jondaiman got from the British in 1803 as will be shown later 
on. 


An account of the Tondaiman’s spiritual Guru. About 
1738, the Tondaimdn obtained a spiritual guru and in accordance 
with his directions instituted many charities, which have been 
most reverentially maintained to the present day. ‘The name of 
the guru is Sddasiva Brahma, and to his blessings ia attributed 


the continued prosperity of the State. We shall now give a brief 
account of this Guru. 


Sadasiva Brahma was a very famous sage thorougbly con- 
versant with Hindu philosophy. He was born more than twa 
hundred years ago at Tiravisanalldr, a village near _ Kumbakéuam, 
which has long been noted for its learned men. After Jearning 
the elemeats of Jiteratare and grammar, he is said to have 
renounced the world. 


s 


He was fortunate in getting soon afterwards a proper Guru, 
extolled by him as Paramasivéndrar. This Guru is believed to 
have been no other than the Sankaraécharya of the time at Kumba.’ 
kénam. He iearned Véddnta and Yoga under him and was 
farther acquiring some knuwiedge of music. He composed aboot 
this time a large number of valaable works on Advaita Védénta 
philosophy as also many skirtanas or hymns to God and Advaita 
songs which are very poptlar in this State. In his discussions 
with his Gurw, he is said to have very often talked vehemently, 
which practice once drew from his preceptor the remark “ Sadé- 
siva, when will you learn to close your mouth and keep mute” ? 
He understood af once his want of self-control, and, begging to 
be excused, made a vow never to open bis mouth afterwards. 


Saddésiva Brahma after this wandered from place to place, 
never halting at any place for any length of time. He is seid to 
have gone as far north as Mysore and the Northern Circars, in 
the Godaveri District of which tract he is now said to be worahip- 
ped, to have lived in the innermost recesses of forests for months 
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together, and to hav: been oncc in a state of trance (samudhz) for 
two or three merths with the flood of the Kavéri running over 
him all this time and brought back to hissenses when somebody 
who was digging naar the spot casually wounded him and drew 
blood from his body. 


In 1738 or just before, Vijaya Raghundtha Raya Tondaiman 
had the good fortune to receive spiritual inst:uction frow Sada- 
siva Brahma. It is not definitely known where the meeting took 
place between tke ruler and the Yogi. The Tondaimdan must, 
immediately on seeing the Yogi, have knuwn him to be a great 
sage, and made his obeisance to him reqvesting spiritual instruc- 
tion. The sage thereupon wrote on the sand by his side the 
Dakshindmirti Mantram, 7. ¢., the prayer to Siva in his form as 
the south-faced preceptor of the Rishis, as also a direction that 
the Tondaiman should have as his spizitual Guru Mahdbdshyam 
Goépalakrishna Sastridr, a class-mate of the Yogi in his boy-hood. 


Goépalakrichna Sastridr was sent for, and made the Palace 
Guru. The Tondaiman was required by the Guru, for the expi- 
ation of his past sims and for the security of the future welfare 
and prosperity of the State, toinstitute the worship of Dakshind- 
murti in the Palace, and to arrange for the annual conduct of 
the Navaratri or Duassera festival, when Lakshmi, Durgé and 
Sarasvati were to be worshipped and a large number of Brahmins 
were to be fed and given doles of rice and money, eéc., and for the 
distribution of Svayampdkams (rice and other articles required for 
a Hindu meal) to a number of Brahmins every day and to all 
girls that might apply therefor on every Friday. It must have 
been about this time that the Ammankdsu, the State coin, of 
which a large number is distributed anring every Dussera, was 
first struck. ‘lhe charities that were then imstituted have been 
mainiained to this day with great care. The sand on which the 
Dakshinamtrti Mantram and the direction for the appointment 
of Mahabhashya Gopaélakrishna Sastriar as the spiritual Guru of 
the Tondaiman were written is preserved in the Palace. 


Sudasiva Brahma, after the incident referred to above, again 
wandered. where he liked and ultimately sank into eternal repose 
at Nertr near Karir. A sempie was built by the Tonda‘mdnu 
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over his tomb, which was endowed with two villagesin the 
Tirumavyam Taluk by the Tondaiméan. 


The Tondaiman’s charities. The Tondaimdn was 2 devout 
chief, liberal in his gifts to temple» and Brabmins. In 1732 he 
granted to Brahmins the village of Kimantr in Tirrnmayyam 
Valuk as ardhamanyam or half-rent free. In 1736, the ruler 
gianted to some Pallavarayars certain lands for the upkeep of the 
temple at Tennangudi. In 1738, the year in which he received 
spiritual instruction, the 'ondaiman granted lands in Manajvayal- 
éndal to one Tavittuppandéram, a spiritual teacher of Sudras, 
who had his Matham on the banks of the Kavéri at Trichinopoly. 
In 1749, the Toncaiman made sowe gifts to the temple at Vaittik- 
kéyvi} along with Namana Tondaimdn, ruler of Kulatttir. He is 
known to have built two chattrams—one of them about 1753 
A. D., (Annachattram) to the north of the Kundarand vue otber at 
lirugokarnam. Aboui 1763 he founded a chattram at Benares. 


The Tondaiman leads the life of a recluse. Proposal to 
destroy the Catholic churches. “ ‘Ihe sixtieth year of the found- 
ation of the Tondaiman’s Kingdom, and the elevation of the 
Tondaiman’s family to tne 10val dignity (1746) was, according to 
the palace astrologers, an eventful year, the evil results of which 
could only be averted by the Raja divesting himeelf cf his rcyal 
dignity and leaving his court—firsl to lead the life of a Sanydsz 
for sixty davs and next to be a wandering mendicant for as many 
days more. When he was going through the mendicant part of 
the penance he was induced by some opponents of Chrishan‘ty 
to issue orders for the destruction of the churches in his State, 
as Chr. atiunity was reported to undermine the propriety of behav- 
1our of the people. The order was lowever cancelled through 
the intercession of the Raja’s brother-in-law ”’. 


Chanda Sahib’s administration of the Nayak Kingdom. 
We sual) now take up our nariatioo of the miltary transactions 
of these times. Sonn after Chanda Sahib rroclaimed hiuself the 
ruler of the Nayak kingdom and placed his two brothers in the 
strongest towns dependent on his sovereignty—Buda Sahib in 
Madura aud Sadsk Sabib at Dindigul. His success was viewed 
with hostility at Arcot; he agtermined however not to throw 
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off his allegiance to the Nawab before he should be openly 
attacked. Mennwhile the Nizam was viewing with resentment 
the increase of the power of the Nawab, and the Marattas of 
Bombay were preparing to invade the Carnatic to collect the 
arrears of Chouth for many years. They were encouraged in this 
atterpt by the Nizam who wanted to see the Nawab of Arcot 
and Chanda Sahib brought to the ground. 


The Tondaiman helps the Marattas. In 1741, the Marattas 
under Raghuji Bhonsla and Fatta Singh invaded the Trichino- 
poly province, killed the two brothers of Chanda Sahib who had 
#dvanced to Trichinupoly for their brother’s help, captured the 
fort and returned to Satara, tuking Chanda Sahib with them as 
a captive. In this war the Tondaimdn helped the Marattas 
against Chanda Sahib. His men scaled the walls of the fori of 
Trichinopoly and the Marat‘a standard was hoisted there. ‘Ihe 
Tondaiman Vamsdvali says that tue Tondaiman was admired for 
his valour by Fa¢ta Singh and was awarded the title of Vajridu 
or “ The Brave Wazrior ’’. 


The Nizam’s invasion of the Madura Kingdom. The Nizam 
of Haidarabad thought it was time enough for him to re-assert 
his authorily in Southern India ‘and marched therefore to the 
Carnatic with an army of 80,000 horse, and 200,000 foot. 


The Nizam reached Trichinopoly in March 1748 and besieged 
the city which was in ihe possession of the Marattas. Inu Sep- 
tember 1743, Trichinopoly was captured and the cavtvre of 
Madura soon followed. To punish the Kallars who made nightly 
irruptions into the Nizam’s camp, the Mughals sent in all direc- 
tions through the Kalla country strong bedies of cavalry that 
laid everything waste”’. 


The Tondaiman’s interview with the Nizam. Acccrding 
to the Zondaiman Vamsdvalt, the Tondsiman enjoyed about this 
time the honour of having aa interview with the Nizam. ‘The 
poem savs that “with kettle drums highly sounding, he was 
received by the Nizam, vhe representative of Delhi ‘ Péshéh ’, and 
that in his Court all the titles won by his forefathers were fully 
confirined’’, ‘‘The Nizam appears to have held a grand Durbar 
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‘at which severa: princes and chiefs seem to nave paid their 
homage to him. ‘The Tondaman marched to the Durbar tent, 
causing his drums to be beaten till he reached the very entrance 
to the Nizam's tent. In the course of his conversation with the 
Tondaman, the Nizam caught sight of the ‘Tondainan’s sword 
which appeared to the Nizam to be bound round clumsily with 
cords. The Nizam laughingly asked the Tondaman how he oould 
conveniently use such a sword, if suddenly attacked. The ‘Tonda- 
man spoke not, but gavea dexterous tap to a portion of the sword 
with the tip of his thumb. Up flew the sword, piercing the tent 
cloth overhead. The astonished Nizam asked ithe Tondaman, 
what favour he wanted. The Tondaman desired the assignment 
of the province of Ilipptr to his dominion, a favour which the 
Nizam at once granted”. The territory thus acquired did not 
long remain in the hands of the Tondaman, for he presented it 
to Nawab, Mahamad Ali, for his consort’s betel-leaf expenses (a8 
pin-money). 


Another Maratta Invasion. The Kallars attack the 
Marattas. ‘In 1745, the Marattas again mvaded the whole of 
the Madura Kicgdom. It is difficult to realize the dread which 
these freebooters inspired in the peop]: by their lawless and veck- 
less raids. At the beginning of March, 1745, they were all round 
Trichinopcly. The Missiunaries of Avar and other Romen Catho- 
lic centres had to take refuge at Kunnempatti, and the people of 
Malaiyadippatti in the State had to seek refage with their cattle 
and furniture in the gorges of the adjacent moantains (the 
Narttdéimmalai hills). Bunt when a month later the Marattas were 
driven away from all the country round by the Mughal garrison 
at Trichiaopoly, the Kallars attacked the Maratta camp, where 
they had gatherea up the produce of their raids, in particular, 
large herds of cattle, and carried everything away ”’. 


Grant of Kilanilai to the Tondaiman. In 1749, the Raja 
of Tanjore sent Mandji to attack Arantangi,». fort of strength and 
note in “the debatable land ”’—7. e., the land the possession of 
which was ever in dispute between the Rajas of Tanjore and the 
Sétupatis. MAndji, finding his own forces insufficient, applied 
for help to the Tcndaiman, who stipulated in return for the cession 
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of the Kildniiai Fort and district, valued at 30,000 rapees a year. 
Aréntangi wis reduced and the Tondaiman, taking possession of 
tne Fout of Kildnilai and the district, sround it, pressed Mandji 
for the patents of cession under the seal of the Raji of Tanjore. 
But the King disavowed the act of the general, telling him that 
he had exceeded the limits of his authority in making the contract 
with the Tondaiman. On this Man6ji “ purloined the ase of the 
seal’’ und delivered, according to his promise, the patents thus 
apparently authenticated. 


The famous War of Succession in the Carnatic. In 1749 
began the famous war for the Nawab’s place in the Carnatic 
belween Anwer-ud-din and his son Muhammad Aii on the one 
side and Chanda Sahib on the other, which ultimately proved to 
be a war for the mastery of Southern India between the English 
and the French. Chanda Sahib was before the commencement 
of the war a Staie prisoner st Satara and Dupleix, the French 
Governor, who knew his abilities arranged for his release, 
whereupon Chanda Sahib appeared in the Carnatic with a small 
army from the Marattas. Son after the war began, Anwar-ud-din 
was slain in battle and Chanda Sahib succeeded him as Nawab. 
Muhammad Ali, one of the sons of Anwar-ud-din fled to Trichi- 
nupely, where he proclaimed himself Nawab. Dupleix, whu was 
very astute, recognised that upon the capture of Trichincpoiy 
and of Muhammad Ali depended the permanent supremacy of 
the French in the Carnatic; und so be decided on helping Chanda 
Sahib with a large force and an advance of a large sum of money. 


Muhammad Ali applies to the English Company for help. 
Chanda Sahib now appeared to be all powerful, and Muhammad 
Ali, whcse chances seemed “ reduced to zero”’, represented his 
distrese to the Governor of Madras, earnestly requested assist- 
ance, and offered to cede a large territory near Madras for the 
same and further to defray the expenses of the war. The 
English, who were till now rather indifferent, recognised that 
their only chance of safety consisted in their suppoiting the 
cause of Muhammad Ali, and the assistance applied for by him 
was granted to him on his own terms. An army was sent io 
help him under Captain Cope and Captain Gingen (1751), 
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The English also wrote to the Tondaimdn stating that the 
English were in alliance with Muhammad Ali, wheregpon the 
Tondaiman sent under Sinnannan Sérvaikdran a force of 400 
horse and 3,000 Kallar infantry to Trichinopoly. 


Stege of Arcot. ‘The troops of Chanda Sahib outnumbered 
Muhammad Ali’s by ten to one and the English battalion did vot 
exceed 600 men, whereas the French soldiers numbered 900. 
Matters looked very grave, when Captain Clive attacked Arcot 
and caused Chanda Sahib to send a large part (4,000 men) of his 
force at Trichinopoly for the rescue of that fort. The place after 
a siege of about seven weeks was captured by Clive. 


Muhammad Ali's alliance with the Regent of Mysore. Muham- 
mad Ali, without the knowledge of the English, formed now 
(November, 1751) an alliance with the Mysore General, Regent 
Nupajaraj or Nandirdéjé for his active co-operation, promising to 
cede to him on his becoming the Nawab ali the tract of iand from 
Trichinopoly to Cape Comorin. The Raja of Tanjore, wko bad 
till then been wavering, now declared for Muhammad Ali and 
sent a force to help him. Muhammad Ali’s prospects thus 
became brighter. 

Chanda Sahib slain. Major Lawrence and Captain Clive 
arrived about this time (March, 1752) at Trichinopoly and the 
French and Chanda Sahib bad to give up the siege of the fort. 
Chanda Sahib was soon afterwards captured, and his head, which 
was cut off by Mandji, the Tanjore general, was sent to Muham- 
mad Ali (June, 1752). The war seemed tu have come to a cloee. 
Major Lawrence soon afterwards left Trichinopoly, leaving a 
small force in the fort under the command of Captain Dalton. 


The Mysore Regent wants the Trichinopoly country. The 
desta of Chanda Sehib and the defeat of the French did not, 
however, as might have been expected, close the war. The 
Regent of Mysore now declared that the Nawab had sworn to 
deliver up to him Trichinopoly in consideration of his alliance, 
and now that Chanda Sahib was dead and the french were 
defeated, he claimed the fulfilment of the promise. The English, 
from whom this agreetiient had been carefully kept, were than- 
derstruck when they heard of it. They had the mortification to 
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learn that the splendour of their military achievements had been 
associated with the cause of fraud and dishonour. 


Siege of Trichinopoly by the Mysoreans and the French. 
Nandaraj was not ta be put off and be formed the plan of cou- 
quering the garrison at Trichinopoly by starvation—“ that dread 
enemy which ir more to be feared thac a host of armed men”. 
The city was strongly blockaded by the Regent’s army, and all 
means of obtaining provisions from the surrounding couniry were 
now cut cff. 


The War, a series of Engagements for Supply of Provisions. 
The war was more or Jsss a series of skirmishes for the supply of 
provisions to the fort and “ the English found it an important 
object co keep an open communication between Trichinopoly and 
the territory of the Gentoo Prince Tondeman which was fron its 
extraordinary fertility esteemed a granary of provisions for the 
garrison and the comp ’’. 


The Tondaiman’s services to the Nawab and the English. 
It was in these circumstances that she Tondaiman showed his 
unswerviag attachment toa the cause of the Nawab and the 
English by supplying the uecessary provisions to the garrison 
during the siege. The Raja of Tanjore-was at first lukewarm, 
and Captain Dalton wrote to Madras to say that the Raja wanted 
to join the stronger side. 


Dupleix, finding this a good opportunity for raising the 
position of the French, proclaimed Raja Sahib, son of Chanda 
Sahib, Nawab of the Carnatic, and sent French soldiers to help 
the Mysore Regent against the Englisb at Trichinopoly. The 
Mysoreans began “to construct circumvallation between the tort 
and the Tondaiman’s country’”’ (April, 1753) and intercepted a 
party of sepoys who had been sent into the Tondaiman’s country 
for provisions. He bribed also tte chiefs and officers of such 
districts in ‘Tondaiman’s countrv a» lay convenient for furnishing 
provisions. The Tondaimin wrote to Madras explaining the 
attitude of the Regent and soliciting a speedy despatch of a 
European detachment for the rehet of Tichinopoly. Major 
Lawrence arrived at the place in the sane month (May, 17593), 
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persuaded the King of Tetijore to help the Nawab, end began to 
open communications with Tanjore and the Tondaiman’s country 
for provisions. 


To secure conmunication with the Tondsiman’s country, he 
occupied the intreuched camp at Fakir’s Tope to the south of the 
Trichinopoly town. In July, 1753, the Nawab undertook a jour- 
ney to the Tondaimin’s country to expedite the despatch of provi- 
sions. When they reached the Golden Rock near Trichinopoly, 
the enemy surruunded the rock, and in a general action which 
ensaed the Nawab was successful. Some days after this, 
Major Lawrence marched against the Mysoreans, and an 
engagement with them resulted in a complete victory over the 
French and the Mysoreans and ibe capture of the Golden Rock 
to the south of Trichinopoly. “Thus by the determined and 
desperate gallani:y of a handful of men the victory of the 
Golden Rock was gained and Trichinopoly was saved. The 
enervies retreated and communications were opened with the 
Tondaiman and the Tanjore country”. About the middle of 
September, 1753, there was again a scarcity of everything in 
camp and no convoys could be brought in without risking a 
general engagement ; it was a great object therefore to engage 
the enemy with the utmost promptitude. In addition fo the 
prisoners taken during the action, 200 cf the French batislion 
were picked up alive or “ knocked on the head by the people of 
Tondiman’s woods”. Mainly as a result of this acticn, we find 
Major Lawrence with six months’ prosision in December, 1753. 
The enemies vow attempted to take the fort by mght, but were 
completely repulsed. 


In Febcuary, i754, a large detachment was sent by the 
English to escort abvut 3000 bullocke loaded with military 
stores and provisions. It consisted of 100 grenadiers, 80 other 
Europeans, four field pieces and 803 Sepoys. This, though 
a third of the fovce, was inadequate to the protection of the 
convoy. The whole convoy—guns, military stores and £ 7,000 
in mooey—was captured by the enemies. This was by far the 
severest blow which the English troops suffered during the conrse 
of the war. 





Major Lawrence and 
Nawab Mohammed Ali 
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Soon after this fhe King of Tanjore ceased to send provi- 
stons ; and indeed the King, not doubting that the defeat of the 
escorts would oblige the Einglish to retire froxa Trichinopoly, 
discouruged his merchants from supplying them any lounger. 
The Tondaiman’s country therefore remained once again the only 
source for previsions. ‘he French attempted in March, 1754 to 
attack the Mag.zines at Kiranir; but they were repulsed by the 
Sepuys stationed there. 


Outrages in the Tondaiman country by the French and the 
Mysoreans. “The enemy, reflecting with much vexation upon 
their disgrace, thought it necessary to perform some exploit which 
might re-establish their reputation ; but thinking it desperate to 
attack the English in their camp, they determined to wreak their 
vengeance on the Polygar ‘'ondiman whose attachment to the 
English alone had enabled them to stand their ground at Trichi- 
nopoly, so long after they could get no more provisions from the 
Tanjore country. Accordingly M. Majssin (or M. Mainville) with 
all his Europeans, 3000 Sepoys and 2000 horse, marcued (May, 
1754) into the Poligar’s country with an intention to commit 
every kind of outrage”’. “ Tondimun nad made his previcus diepo- 
sitions for such a visit; and on the approach of the enemy the 
inhabitants left the roof: of their houses, composed of bamboo 
and diy grass, to be burned by the enemy, the only injury (easily 
replaced in a single day) which they effected in this expedition, 
besides the destruction of a few bags of rice in the English 
depot’. They were vexed that they had with much fatigue been 
able to do so little mischief in ‘bis country. 


An English force with Muhammad Ali, the Nawab, and 
Major Lawrence, arrived soon afterwards and drove the French, 
who turned their atteution to Tanjore. 


The Mysereans and the Marattas retire. Dupleix recalled 
The Tondaimdn soon afterwards joined the Nawab at Trichino- 
poly and there were other engagements with the enemies for 
supplies of provisions. In July, 1754, Murari Row withdrew to 
his own conatry on @ prumise of payment of three lakhs of 
Rupees. The enemies had vecome werk and in Decetnber the 
Nawab received 4 phatsmand from the Nizam confirming him 
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in the Government of Arcot and Trichinupoly. Dupleix was 
recalied to France (August, 1754) and there was a temporary 
suspension of war between the Englich and the French (October, 
1754). And the war about Trichinopoly was brought to a close 
when Nandiréj, the Mysorean general, himself withdrew from 
Trichinopely in April, 1755. 


The Tondaiman’s services acknowledged by the Nawab. 
The help tbat was rendered by the Tondaiman was warmly 
acknowledged and the Nawab wrote to him to say, using the 
Oriental form of speech, that ‘‘even if all the hair in his body 
could Le made tongues, he couid not fully describe the glory of 
the Tondaimdn’s help” and that “ the acquisition of the sptendid 
name he had derived was due to the good wishes of all his 
friends but especially of the Tondaiman, who heartily desired bis 
good ”’, 


The Tondaimar empowered te attack palayams and anaca 
them to his State. Both out of anxiety for further help to be 
received from the Tondaiman and out of gratitude, we may sup- 
pose, for Sissistance that bad alieady been afforded, the Tondai- 
man was now empowered to attack the countries or palayams 
near his State (like Manapparai and Nattam) that had not been 
helping the Nawab and annex some of them to his territory. 


The Nawab's attempts to pacify Madura and Tinnevelly. 
After the subjvgation of Trichinopoly, the Nawab thonght of 
subduing the countries of Madura and Tinnevelly, which were 
under tbe partisans of an adherent of Chavda Sahib. The Nawab 
applied to the English fur help, aod Colonel Heron war ordered 
to march “ wits all his nulitary and 1000 sepoys” to compel 
these people to pay the revenues justly due to the Sircax. 
Mahfuz Khan, Muhammad Alt’s elder brother, followed with one 
thousand horse, and the Company’s sepoys were in charge of 
Yusuf Khan. A force was despatched by the Tondaimdn to 
Madura to assist the Nawab, which joined Colonel Heron at 
Manappérai, helped the Colonel in cubduing Lakki Nayak of 
Kuméravadi and marched with the Colonel to Madura. Soon 
afterwards wn a'hance was formed by Colonel Heron with the 
Setupati, which was giveo up on the Raja of Tanjme and the 
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Tondaiman protesting against it. Madura and Jinneveliy were 
easily brought under subjection and given cver to Mahfaz Khan 
for an inadequate rent of 15 lakhs of Rupees. 


The Tondaimaén siocd very high at this time in the favour, 
both of the Nawab and the English, aud the Nawab informed the 
Tondaiman as early as November, 1752 that “he saw that the 
English gentlemen were as much familiar with the Tondaiman 
as himself and that scarcely any man higher ir rank would 
expect the respect and attention that the Tondaiman’s Vakil 
(agent or representative) received at the hands of the Governor 
Buhadur ”’. 


The Tondaiman exempted from payment of tribute. It was 
sbout this time th:t the Tondaimadn was granted the special 
privilege and honovr of exemption from the pszyment of any 
tribute tc the Nawab. 


The exemption of the Tondaundn frum tribute really meant 
the non-arrival of forces in there parts for the collection of 
arrears of tribute, ncn-committa: of ravages by the sepoys during 
the time of the so-called collection of tribute, non-annexation of 
the whole or any portion of the Tondaimén’s country by the 
Nawab, and the non-reduction of the ruler of this land to the 
status of a petty Zamindar. Thus it will appear that the exist- 
ence of Pudukkéttai as the sole Nauive State in these parts is 
due to the aevoted attachment to the Nawab and the English 
of the rulers of this land as well as to rhe fact that the Tondai- 
mans had nv tribute whatever to pay. 


Troubles in Madura and Tinnevelly. The Tondaiman’s 
help to the Nawab. Mahfuz Khn possessed extraordinary 
powers as Renter but his administration was a total failure. ‘‘he 
palayakdrs except those of Ettayapuram and Panjalamkoricchi, 
who had given hostages to Col. Heron for the paymens of their 
tributes, quite prevented Mahfuz Khao fron establishing any 
Government. Yusuf Khan was therefore sent oy the English 
in, 1756 to hele Mahiuz Khan in quelling the disturbances. 
Yasuf Khan marched to Madura through Pudukkéttai where 
he was joined on the 10th of April by some Torse, peons (native 
footsoldiers) and Kallars of thc Tondaimaén. Most of the pdlayakdr 
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chiefs were soon rednced to temporary sabmission, bat on 
the arrival of Mabfuz Khan at Madura from Tinnevelly, hrs men, 
with his connivance, it is supposed, “tore down the Company's 
colors, turned the three companies of English Sepoys, which 
“composed the garrison, out of the Fort and proclaimed Mahfuz 
Khan Governor of the two districts’’ of Madura and Tinnevelly. 
The English Company, got the management of the two provinces 
for three years and appointed one Tirttérappa Mudali as the 
Renter in the place of Mahfuz Khan. Mahfuz Khan grew 
indignant and actively leagued himself with the discontented 
palayakairs and also sought an alliance with Haidar Ali, who was 
then rising into notice as a Mysore general and who had then a 
force at Dindigal. Captain Caillaud was therefore ordered in 
January, 1757 to march to Madura to suppcri the Mudali and 
Yusuf Kban. He marched to Madera through the Tendaimdn’s 
countiy and on the 25th of March arrived at Annavasa], 10 miles 
te the west of Pudukkétiai, where he was joined by 1000 of the 
Tondaiman’s horse and 100 of his Kallars. 


War between the English and the French. Troubles at 
Trichinopoly. The Tondaiman’s services to the English. Mean- 
while war had been declared (May, 1756) between the French 
and the English in Europe and news of this reached India early in 
1757. The French attempted to cause disturbances at Trichino- 
poly and the Governor applied for help to the Tondaimén stating 
that the design of the French was to cause disturbance at Tri- 
chinopoly and in the Tondaiman’s country. 


The Tondaimdn detsched at first abovt 500 musketeers, 
and afterwards ‘a proper force”. Meanwhile Captain Cailland, 
who was then besieging Madura, leaving the management cf the 
affairs at the place to Yusuf Khan, marched to Tvichinopoly 
(May, 1757). 


We skilfully entered the fort and on the next day the 
Tondaiman’s troops got access into it likewise. The enemies, 
filled ‘‘ with great fear, confusicn and discouragement’ retired to 
Pondicherry, and Captain Cailland, in July, sesing that Trichi- 
nopoly v as quite ssfe, marched back to Madura, 
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Captain Caillaud unsuccessful at Madura. He is recalled 
to Madras. Captain Caillaud was not very scccessful at Madura. 
Pwo attempts to storm the fort failed, and in September, 1757, 
oa payment of Rs. 1,70,000, Captain Cailland took possession of 
the town. Owing to the expected war with the French, Captain 
Cailland was recalied to Madras in October, 1757, as also Yusaf 
Khan, who might have brought the country under control. 
Madura and Tinnevelly were again in a state of anarchy and the 
chief pdlayakars acted just as they pleased, 


Lally attacks Tanjore. The Tondaiman helps the Tanjore 
Raja. Lally, a brilliant but heacstrong soldier of France 
who hod been appointed to conduct the war against the 
Foglish in India was in veed of funds and marched in 1758 
against the Raéj& of ‘Tanjore, from whom a large sum of money 
was due to the French. The fort was besieged and the Tondai- 
m4én sent 1,500 peons to help the Rajé against the French: 
Lally now received a message from Pondicherry that that place 
was in dan;er and was making preparations for retreating from 
Tanjore, when “3. genecal sally was made from the Fort consict- 
ing of all Tondiman’s, and other Pclygar Peons with all the 
Tanjore Seapoys and horse and the men from Trichinopoly. 
After a smart firing of some hours, the French abandoned their 
camp, ail their cannon, mortars, ammunition, eéc., and retreated 
towards Karical”’. 


Siege of Madras. The Tondaiman’s forces in the Chengle- 
pat country. Lally wanted to make a determined effort to drive 
out the English from the Carnatic. He captur:d Arcot and was 
making errangements to march against Mudras. ‘he Tondaimdn 
was informed that he should send as large a force 1s possible and 
that “the more troops he sent the more repvtation he would 
gain’, 

In Deéember, 1758, Lally avpeared before Madras, took 
possession of the town and laid siege to Fort St. George. The 
siege continued til! the 16th of February, 1759, when Lally, 
finding that further efforts were useless, abandoned tbe siege and 
retreated ts Pondicherry. During the progress of the ziege, 
Yusuf Khan was in the Chenglepat province with the forces of 
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the Tondaimén and of Tanjore aleo. Yusuf Khan first ravaged 
and desiroyed the country about Conjevatam, from which the 
French Government drew their revenues. He then moved to 
$t. Thomas’ Mount, whence a large French force caused his 
forces (Kallars and others) to retreat to Chenglepat. 


To gratify the wishes of the men from Tanjore and the 
Tondaiman’s forces, ‘“‘ Preston, the English general, consented to 
march witb them into the French d‘stricts round Conjeveram, in 
which they continued several days employed in plunder and 
ravage ; and no shelter ground protected the cattle from the search 
of the Kallars”’. Soon after the abandcnment of Madras by Lally 
on the 17th February, preparations were made for recovering 
possession of the districts that had been taken by the French. 
Some more horse were now sent by the Tondaiman. Yusuf Khan 
marched with his own sepoys and tae horse and Kallars of the 
Tonduiman to Conjeveram, where he attacked some French 
cavalry and drove it back. Conjeveram was soon afterwards taken 
from the French, and in the capture of this place the Tondaimén’s 
men took an active part. From this time the tide turned steadily 
in favour of the English, and so continued till April 1761, when 
the waz was brought to a close by the surrender tu the English 
by the French of their last remaining possessinos in Southern 
India. 

Some Non-military occurrence. The Tondaiman celebrated 
the marriage of his son Raya Raghundtha Tondaiman on the 
25th-of April, 1761, and “‘ agreeably to old custom sent the Gover- 
nor a wedding garment and betel by one of his relatious and his 
agent’. The Governor in return sent two pieces of brcadcloth 
and a earpet to be presented to the bridegroom in his name. The 
Tondaimén seems to have been materially well off and we find 
him writing to the Governor that the ruler of Sivaganga \-as io 
debt to him “to he extent of two lakhs of chakrams and for 
another sum. for which he had signed a note”. In April, 1764, 
the Tonda'man sent a dress specially prepared to the Governor. 
“as.an outward mark of his inward friendship”, which the 
Governor kindly accepted. 


Troubles at Trichinopely. The Tondaiman’s services, The 
French and the Mysoreans were in 1760 creating disturbances 
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near Trivbinopoly. The Tondaimdn helped the English officer 
at Trichinopoly with 100 horse and 1000 musketeers. Hs also 
‘* detached a part of his forces, upon Captain Smith’s application, 
to assist his operstions in the Mysore Districts”. The English 
marched against Kartir which, in the words of the Tondaiman, 
“might be deemed next to the fort of Trichinopoly”’, with 50 
Kuropeans, 100 sepoys from Trichinupoly and 600 herse and 
**1000 pesns armed with match-locks mostly sent by 'Tondai- 
maén’’, and after the auxiliazies hsd most effectually plundered 
and destroyed the districts dependent on Karur, “by the blessing 
of gods and tbe brave endeavour of Mr. Richard Smith”, they 
captured the Fort (September, 1760). 


Mahfuz Khan persuaded to leave the Madura country. We 
must turn our attention now to the affairs in the Madara country. 
Yusuf Khan nad been appointed Renter of Madurese and Tinne- 
velly, and his attempts to restore order did not quite succeed, as 
Muhfuz Khan, the Nawab’s brother, actively allying himself with 
the palavakdérs, ancceeded in harassing Yusuf. The Tondaiman 
sent a large force to the help of Yusuf. ‘The Governor finding 
that all the efforts of Yusuf Khan to settle the country would be 
of no avail so long as Mahtuz Khan remained in the Tinnevelly 
couatry, rrevailed upon him to leave the country for Trichino- 
poly, promising to effect a reconciliation between himself and his 
brother, the Nawab, and to get a decent annual allowance settled 
upon him. Mabfuz Khan set out trom Madura and halted for a 
time at the capital of the Tondaiman, “full of suspicions of the 
evil intentions of the Nawab ”’. On receiving assurances of safety 
from the Presicency, Mahfuz Khan soon afterwards left Puduk- 
kéttai, and “ renewed his friendship with the Nabob”’. 


Yusufz Khan's attempt to make himselfindependent. After 
the departure of Mahfuz Khan from Madura, Yusuf succeeded in 
restoring order in the country and introduced a system of equit- 
able government almost without a parallel among native rulers. 
The rent was raised to nine lakhs of Rupees in 1761, but Yusuf 
Khan was not able, after defraying the charges of collectien, to 
pay the rent for which he had engaged, especially as he was 
averse to adopt the means which other renters would have pur- 
sued. He theretore decided upon casting off his allegiance tp 
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the Nawab and the English, and making himself independent. 
The consciousness of gruat military talents, the strength of his 
position and the successful example of Haider, who kad madé¢ 
himself the ruler of Mysore in 1761, seem to have induced him 
to make such an attemut. He omitted to make payments of bis 
rents, but maintained a force which was much superior to what 
he actually required. ‘Che English hed therefore fo make prepa- 
rations to punish Yusuf Khan. 


Yusuf Khan declared a rebel. The Tondaiman’s help to the 
English. In July, 1763, Yusuf Khan was declared a rebel, and 
in August = combined English and Native army set ont tor 
Madura. The Tondaiman’s forces were sent with Major Preston. 
Yusuf, who found negotiation unavailing, resolved to give bim- 
self the choice of a struggle in his own d+fence. He threw 
himself into the Madura Fort and baffled all the efforts of the 
Nawab and the English. 


Yusuf Khan might have prolonged his resistance “for an 
indefinite time’’, but he was treacherously seized and pul to 
death. 


The Nawab against the Udayarpalayam and Ariyalur 
Palayakars. The Tondaiman’s services to the Nawab. After 
the conclusion of the war with Yusuf Khan, the Nawab wanted 
the English to help hiu: in subjugating the palayakars of Ariya- 
lar and Uday4rpdlayam in the Trichinopoly covutry. These 
had arrears of tribute to pay and were suspected of having hidden 
treasures. When it was found that the Zamindars of these 
places had no idea of arranging matsers smoothly, the Nawab 
applied to the Tondaimaén for help, who sent ‘200 borse and 
4000 Kallars and Sepoys’’. With the help of these and the 
British troops, the places were easily captured. 


The Nawab against Tanjore. We must turn back a little 
end mention that in 1762 the Nawab brought a serics of charges 
against the Raja of Tanjore, pointed out to the Governor shat 
large arrears of tribute were due from him, that the Tondaimdg 
was ready to send him the helo he had applied for and that an 
English iorce should be sent tc conquex Tanjore. ‘he Governor, 
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not approving of the Nawab’s proposal, explained to him that the 
English were in India uot to make conquests, but “to support 
every Jawful governiaent and to maintain peace in the country so 
that the people m:ght be happy and their trade flourish’. The 
Raja of Tanjore offered certain terms, which were guaranteed by 
the Governor of Madras, and accepted by the Nawab. There waa 
thus no necessity for the Tondaiman to send a force now against 
Tanjore. 


The Tanjore Raja concludes a peace with Haidar. In 1769. 
Haidar, an ordinary Mysore Sepoy who had made himself the 
ruler of the Province, invaded the Tanjore and Trichinonoly 
countries, and the Raja of Tanjore was required to oppose him 
and send against him 2,000 horse, 2,000 Sepoys and a number of 
Kallars. Haidar mentioned to the Raja the loss of 30 or 40 
lukbs of Rupees he had been subjected to by the Raja’s sending 
a force to help captain Richard Smith in taking Karur and 
threatened, unless a large sum was paid to him, ‘not only to 
burn the whole country but to cut off the whole body of the in- 
habitants and Brahroins”’. The Raja wrote to the Governor that 
‘‘ to save his people’s lives he finished the affair with Haidar wy 
paying a trifle” (i. e.,4 lakbs of Rupees and four elephants). 
The Raja seems to have been intriguing with Haidar Ali, to whom 
he wrote “that he was depending on his firm friendship ”’. 


We may contrast with this conduct of the Raja of Tanjore 
the action of the Tondaiman. Like the Raja of Tanjore, he aleo 
received a letter for help in 1767, and whereas Tanjoie did not 
send in that vear ‘‘so such as a single man” the Tonda:man set 
out at once to fit out a force and send it on to help the English. 
The Goveraur was very muuch gratified with the rexdiness which 
the 'fondaiman displayed. In anger at the Lelp that the Tondai- 
maén sent to the English, Haidar is said to have committed 
ravages in the State. 


Character of Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman. After 
an unprecedented career of almost incessant warfare for about 
forty years, Vijaya Raghundtha Raya Tondaimdno expired towards 
the cluse of tbe yeat, 1769 1f bis predecesso., Raya Raghurdtha 
Tonduiman,was the founuer cf the State, Vijaya Raghundtha 
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Réya was its consolidator. I¢ was he that established Puduk- 
kdttai as a State that counted ac a power—almost equal to that 
ot Tanjore. That he was able to accomplish this difficult work 
was due to the extraordinary shrewdness that he possessed. He 
perceived almost instinctively that the showy French people could 
never hold their own before the solid Englishmen and served the 
Engltsb cheerfally and zealously, without caring even for his 
private interests. The result was that he enjoyed the highest 
yegard of all the Company’s officers from the Governor down- 
wards. 


The Tondaiinan’s private character was also very atiraciive. 
He wasa very devout ruier, who passed much of his available 
time in contemplation, and holding as he did the view that “the 
world 12 a dream’”’ he couid not have been otherwise than just 
and equitatle in his dealings with his people and others. In spite 
of his contemplative nature, the Tondaiman ssems to have paid 
great attention to the internal affairs of the State and improved 
the resources of the country. 


Raya Raghunatha Tondaiman 
(1769—1789). 


Raye Raghundtua Tondaimdn was born in 1738 and was 
31 years of age when he was installed as the ruler of Puduk- 
kéttai. ‘‘ He hai eleven wives, one of wkor> gave birth to a 
daughter. He had no son. His ministers were Muthukkumaru 
Piliai and Venkappier, otherwise called Venkat Row ’’. 


He inherited from bis father his attachment to ihe English 
and the Nawab, and we therefore find him) engaged in the wars 
which these found it necessary to wage. 


x 


Invasion ef Ramnad by the Tanjore Raja. In January, 
1771, the Raja of Tanjore fitted out an army and despatched it 
against Ramnoad, to recover from the ruler of that country certain 
tracts which the Rajd said had been takea by the Ramuad General 
from him. It was believed that he hud designs aiso against the 
Tondaiman’s country, but, fo. the fime being, the Tonda:mdan 
was requested not to help the Maravarr. The Sétupati was then 
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Rava Raghunatha Tondaiman 
(Sivanandapuram Dura1) 
1769—1739. 
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® minor, and the Rani, who was the Regent, made every prepar- 
ation for resisting the Rajé4. The Nawab was irformed by the 
Ramnad Dalevai (General and Minister) of the derigrs of the 
Rajé and requested to send a force to oppose him. No help was 
however sent by the Nawab, and the Rajé therefore found it easy 
te reach Ramnad and besiege the fort. Terms of peace were 
proposed by the Réni, which were accepted Ly the Raja of 
Taajore. ‘“ Havirg thus settled the Ramnad affair ", the Raja 
of Tanjore next tarned his attention to Sivaganga, requiring from 
its ruler the restoration of some elephants, etc. But he soon 
afterwards returned to his capita!, which he found was to be 
attacked by the Nawab. 


The Nawab’s first war with Tanjore. The Tondaiman’s 
services to the Nawab. The reasons assigned for the first war 
with Tanjore (in 1771) were that the Rajdé did not send his forces 
to help the Nawab 1n the war with Haidar Ali but allied himself 
with Haidar, that the Raja, a tributary prince, attacked Ramnad 
and Sivaganga which were under the Nawab’s protection, and 
that the payment of the tribute had been delayed beyond the 
usual time. The Raj& and the Nawub could not come to an 
agreement, and the English, who thought it ‘‘ most unreasonable 
that the Rajah should possess the finest part of the country and 
yet pay nothing for it» defence”, determined to support the 
Nawab. Thereupon an army marched against Tanjore from 
Trichinopoly. ‘The Toadaimau, who was applied to for help, sent 
200 horse and 4000 infantry ”. ‘The army arrived at Vallam, five 
miles from Tanjore, and captured the place. Tanjore was next 
attacked and preparations were made for ap assault, when the 
Raj4 agreed to surrender. 


The Tondaiman helps the Nawab in conquering Ramnad 
and Sivaganga. The Nawab’s next cbject was the subjugation 
of Ramnad and Sivaganga, tne ralers of which proviaces sent 
nelther men nor provisions to the Nawab in his war with 
Tanjore. As requested by the Nawab, the English determined to 
send a force againss Ramnad and Sivaganga. An army was also 
seot by the Tondaiman of 200 horse and 5000 infantry. These 
entered the Ramnad territory in May, 1772 “before the men of 
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Ramnad knew that there was any complaint against them’. The 
fort of Ramnad was stormed and captured in a few days, and the 
covntry reduced. ‘The Sétupati, who was a boy nine years old, 
with bis mother and sister, was removed by the Nawab to Tri- 
chinopoly and kept under surveillance. 


The force then marched against the Sivaganga country, and 
the Tondaiman sent a force of 300 horse and 5,000 infantry with 
5,000 sickles to clear the forests. The rnler was defeated and 
killed. Both Ramnad and Sivaganga thus fell under the direct 
management of the Nawab and were handed over to a Renter. 


The Nawab’s second war with Tanjore. The Tondaiman’s 
service. The Tanjore Raja deposed. The Nawab next thought 
of annexing Tanjore to’ his dominion and brought forward a 
series of charges against the Raja and the Council in Madras, 
after much discussion, came to the resclution that Tanjore should 
be reduced. A force was accordingly assembled in July, 1773, at 
Trichinopoly for the subjugation of the country, and General 
Smith commanded. Application was once again made for help 
to the Tondaiman who seni “a force consisting of 400 horse and 
7,000 foot’. The army encamped near the fort of Tanjore, which 
was captured in September. The Raj& and his family, Mandji 
the General and a great manv people of consequence, were taken 
priscners, and articles were seized, including the jewels of the 
Ranis, amounting in valne, according to lane Rajé, to “one crore, 
five lakhs and ten thousand pagodas”. The Raj& was deposed, 
and the fort and the country of Tanjore were made over to the 
Nawab. 


A portion of the Pattukkottai Taluk assigned to the 
Tondaiman. Soon after the occupation of the Tanjore country 
by the Nawab, the Nawab, finding himself unable to pay the 
batta due to the men of the Tondaiman from 1770, assigned to 
him a tract of land in the Pattukkdttai Taluk of the Tanjore 
District, containing 142 villages and two choukies or customs- 
houses, and estiinated to yield an annual income of aboat 53,000 
chakrams. Among the conditions relating to the grant were 
that the Tondaim4n should pay the expenses of the forces sent 
by him frum 1770 to 1773, and that he should be ever ready 
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without requiring pay or allowances to send tc any place as 
many foot-solJiers us might be required. The tract was returned 
to the Raja of Tanjore in 1776, when Tuljaji was restored to his 
throne, as wili be mentioned hereafter. It appears that, as 
stated by the R4j4 of Tanjore, “in spite of the great friendship 
the Natol, had for the Tondaman”’ he did not permit him tbe 
enjoyment of the tract of Kflduilai. 


The Tondaiman sends a force to help the Nawab against 
the Dutch. The Dutch at Negapatam having taken possession 
of Nagtr, near Negapatain, on payment of about 16 lakhs of 
Rupees to the Rajé of Tanjore for the liquidation of the debts the 
Raja had incurred to meet the expenses of the last two wars, the 
Nawab protested agaist this to the Governor, pointing out that 
the Rajé bad no right to sell or mortgage any portion of his 
dominion without the consent of his master, the Nawab, and 
requested the English to help him with a force for the capture of 
Nagur. The Tondaimdén was again «pplied to fer help, and a force 
of ** 200 borse and 4000 fout were sent ayainst 2. erégrer® or the 
Hollandets or the Dutch”. The Dutch, however, were unwilling 
to engage in hostilities and relinquished the seaports and the 
territory (November, 1773) on thea Nawab repaying to them the 
money that had been paid by tnem to the Raja of Tanjore. 


Tuljaji reinstated as Raja of Tanjore. Meanwhile the 
Court of Directors in England were going through the papers 
relating to Tanjore and uhe two Marava countries. They signi- 
fied their displeasure with the conduct of the Presidency in 
connection with the war against these, “‘ were shocked to find 
their troops employed on such frivolons pretences against Ram- 
nad and Svaganga’’ and ordered the immediate restoration of 
the R&jé4 to Tanjore subject to certain conditions. Lord Pigot, 
the Governor, went in person to Tanjore aud formally installed 
in April, 1776, as tLe Raja of Tanjore, Tuljaji, deposed in 1773. 
Tbe Nawab of course was thoroughly disgusted with these pro- 
ceedings, but no heed was paid to any of his complaints. 


There were now some disputes between the Tanjore Raja 
and the Tondaimd4n iu connection evidently with the attempts of 
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the Réjé to take back the villages of Tanjore, which the Tondai- 
thém had received from the Nawab. 


The disturtances continued in 1777, and we find the Nawab 
writing to the Governor in February, 1777, that the Governor’s 
representation to the Raj& of Tanjore had had no effect. The 
Rajé of Tanjore informed the Governor that the Tondaiman’s 
pecple were again disturbing the ryots in his country and 
plondering the villages. A letter was sent to Lt. Col. Horne st 
Tanjore desiring him to protecl the inhabitants of Tanjore from 
the Tondaiman’s people, and the necessary steps were taken by 
the officer. There the matter rested for some time. 


Haidar’s Second Invasion of the Carnatic. In July, 1780, 
while the English had taken oo steps to meet the emergency, 
Haidar descended “like a thunderbolt’? into the Carnatic, 
devastated the country on all sides, and in less than a fortnight 
captured a chain of fortresses that secured his convoys from 
Mysore. 

Among the faithlezs, the Tondaiman alone faithful to the 
Nawab and the English. Almost every chief in the south was 
up in arms against the Nawab andthe English. “It seemed as if 
all the country people wished for u change’’ and that ‘“ Udaiydr- 
palayam, Ramnad, Sivagana, Tinnevelly country and Madura 
ware all upin arms”. The situa:ion at this time was nearly as 
desperate as the condition of offairs during the siege of Trichino- 
poly (1751-4), when the fort seemed to be “at its last gasp’’. 


The Tondaimwan was pained to see that almost every body 
was up in arms against the English, felt that he should prevail apon 
such of then) as would listan to him to remain true to the Com- 
pany, and wrote to the Governor to say that the time had come 
when his influence and loyalty to the English could be weil 
tested. 


Haidar Ali in the Tanjore country. In May, 1781, Haidar 
crosseG the Coleroon and was within ten miles of Tanjore. He 
overran all parts of the country, and on the 23rd July the whole 
of the Tanjore Kingdom was in Haidar’s hands with the excep- 
tion of the fort of Tanjore. He placed garrisons in most of the 
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forts and defeusible pagodas. “The idols......... were taken away, 
the houses burnt and the cattle driven away; and what afflicted 
many thousand parents unspeakably more was that Hyder sent 
their best children” away (to be circumcised and turned Muham- 
madans). 


Haidar Ali prevented from entering the Tondaimas’s 
country. Hajidar’s forces entered the Tondaiman’s country near 
Athanakkéttai but were decisively defeated in the Sdttuppalai 
and Athanakkéttai tracts by Sardar Manna Vélar. When 
the news of this victory of the Tondaimaéu reached Sir Eyre 
Coote, the Commander-in-Chief, he wrote to the Tondaimén 
that ‘‘ che happy information of his success which he had been 
able to collect from all quarters was that the Tondiman had 
bravely and gallantly routed and punished the enemy that. in- 
ferted his country and tbat he had made some huadreds of the 
enemy’s horsesoldiers his captives’’, and that “he was gratified 
beyond measure to hear of the success ”’. 


The Tondaiman captures Kilanilai and two other forts. In 
accordance with instructions received from Sir Eyre Coote, Col. 
Braithwaite and Col. Wood as also from the Nawab’s represent- 
ative at Trichinupoly, the ‘'ondaimdn sent a very stong ferce 
into the Tanjore country and captured the fortresses of Kilanilai, 
Arantangi and Pattukkdéttai. The Tondaiman was informed that 
“it had been decided that two guus, 300 balis and the requisite 
quantity of powder should be presented to him (in recognition of 
his services)’’ and thai “as they could not afford to defray the 
charges of the Toudaimaén’s army, he was authorised to enjoy the 
three forts ot Puitoocottab, Ardangy and Keelanelly until his 
expenses were refunded ”’ 


Disturbances again in the Tanjore country. “On the 
whole, matters in the south had begun to Ilnok prosperous, when 
their aspect was changed by a sudden and severe disaster. In 
February, 1782, Col. Braithwaite, who had resumed command, 
was with a force of more than 1600 men some mules to the east 
of Kumbhakonam, when he was surprised bv Tipu, and after 
twenty-six hours of desperate fighting, the detachment war 
completely defeated”. In September, 1782, the condition of 
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affeirs at Tanjore was considered critical, and in November, 1762, 
the Raj4 was required “to join in a just and necessary measure 
for the extinction of the enemy ”’. 


Tipu’s second attempt to seduce the Tondaiman. In 
November of this year, another attempt was made by the 
Mysoreans to entice the Tondaimén to their side. Tipu offered, 
“if the Tondiman ceased to help the English and joined his side, 
to put him in possessiun of Tanjore, Ramnathapuram or Auva- 
coashy (Aravakkuricchi on the Dindigal] side)”. The Tondaimdn 
communicated the offer to the Governor, expressing his devoted- 
ness to the Nawab and the Company. The Governor wrote to 
him in reply (80th March, 1783) that “im his conduct with regard 
to Tippoo’s letter, the Tondaman had acted with wisdom aud 
foresight ’’, and that “ Tippoo had been obliged to fly from the 
Carnatic with all his forces into those countries which his father 
had usurped ”’. 


The Tondaiman’s army marching towards Seringapatam 
In January, 1783, tae English decided to act offensively against 
Tipu, who had become Nawab of Mysore on the death of his 
father tn Decembe:, 1782. ‘lhey attacked Bedoore and Manga- 
lore with an army from Bombay and thus compelled Tipu to 
return to his country to defend his forts. ‘The Tondaiman sent 
a force (March, 1783,) under Sardur Umanaiya with a Vakil 
Keottaydéchdri in an expedition against Seringapatam. Karur, 
Aravakkuricchi and Dindigal were captured. In November, 1783, 
the army resched Palghat which was aJso taken. The army next 
marched t. Coimbatore, and Col. Fnilarton, the Commander, was 
muking arrangements to proceed io Seringapatam when Tipu 
finding that he could not resist the English offered terms, and 
the war was termivated by the Treaty of Mangalore in March, 
1784. 


The Tondaiman’s men praised by Col. Fallarten. Col. 
Fullarton, writing after the conclusion of the war to the Tondai- 
man, informed him that “he was sending back his Vakil Kotta- 
yachari and the Commandant with the battalion ”, that “ he had 
the pleasure to inform him that they wiih the whole of their 
heact had been veiy careful and diligenc in the late war’, that 
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“he expressed his ibanks to the Commandant (and the men) 
before his battalion for his able services’’, and that he bad 
requested the Tondaimdn’s men “ to take a pair of standards and 
a pair of guns asa mark of his appreciation of their services”’ 
and requested that the Tondaiman “ would treat both Kottaya- 
chari and the Commandant with great favour and not make any 
default in that respect ”’. 


Disputes with Tanjore. From 1781 to 1785 the Raja of 
Tanjore and the Tondaiman were engaged in disputes relating to 
the occupation of Kflanilai, and in 1784 and in 1785 there were 
between them some other minor disputes also. All the disputes 
were decided in 1785 through the intervention of the Madras 
Government except the quarrel relating to Kflanilai. 


The Nawab’s war with Sivaganga. The Tondaiman’s 
services. In 1789 the Tondaiman had a call for help in the war 
that the English waged in Sivaganga. The iaanagement of the 
country war in the bands of two brothers, known as Chinna 
Marudu and Periysa (or Vellaiya) Marudu. 


The Nawab wrote to the Governor in November, 1786, 
complaining of the intolerable conduct of Chinna Marudu and 
the utter misrule in the country and requested that a military 
force might be sent to chastise the refractory and rebellious 
Sérvaikar. The Governor agreed with the Nawab that the Sérvai- 
kar should be put down, and the Tondaiman was informed by the 
Nawab that he should take as many fighting men ashe cnuld 
spare and join those of the Company under the command of 
Colenel Stuart, who would march to Sivaganga to reduce the 
eountry. 


Colonel Stuart wrote to the Tondaimdn in February, 1789 
to state tbat “ the corps of Captain Knox would be im his country 
in three days’’ and that he should furnish him with provisions 
and “show him by-ways for his march”. Kollangudi, near 
Sivaganga, was first captured and then followed (June, 1789) the 
capture of Kalaiydrkovil, the stronghold of the ruler. Chinna 
Marudu Jeft the woods and retired westwards. General Stuart, 
after the conclusion of the war, wrote to the Tondaiman that 

10 
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“the business was happily closed, whish he owed to the Tonda- 
man's help and Divine Mercy”, that ‘“‘ Oomaniah was very care- 
ful in all respects”, that “ whenever occasion required his ser- 
vices he was very ready with his force to hazard his life ’’ and that 
‘he hed brought to the notice of the Nabob and the Company 
the brave services of his men and the supplies that he had 
received from him of the requisite provisions and cattle”. It 
apJears from a report of General Horne to the Governor 
(November, 1789) that soon after General Stuart left Sivaganga, 
leaving a regiment there, Ch.nna Marudu again returned to bis 
country and engaged himself in committing depredations in the 
neighbouring contries as before, 


Death of the Tondaiman. His character. In December, 
1789, Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman closed his earthly career. In 
his devoted attachment to the English and the Nawab, he was in 
no way wvehind his predecessor, Vijaya Raghuratha Raya Tondai- 
man. To use his own words, “it was his determination as long 
as he continued in this world not to deviate a hair’s breadth in 
allegiance to the Circar and the Company”. “The Nawab 
showed to him greater favour than to any other’ and “the 
Tondaimans were honoured by being given seats near the 
relatives of the Nawab ’”’. 


Raja Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaiman 
(1789—1807). 


Rdya Raghunétha Toodaimdn had no made issue, who could 
succeed him as ruler of the State. He left bebind him only a 
daughter—Perumdévi Ammé&l, popularly known as ‘Ammél Ayi’'— 
who, according to the rules in force, could not be installed as the 
ruler. The uncle of Raya Raghundtha Tondaimdn, was then 
alive. Bot he was very ill in 1789 and so waived his claim to 
succeed ia favour of his eldest son, Vijaya Raghun&tha, Tondai- 
man, who was installed as the ruler of the State in 1789. He 
was born in 1759 and was therefore thirty years of age when he 
became the ruler of the Scate. ‘ At his succession to the Govern- 
mené, he was obliged to pay fifty thousand pagodas to the Nahob 
Mahomed Ally Khan, who refused to confirm his succession until 
the nioney was sent”, 





Raja Vijava Raghunatha Tondaiman 
Bihadut 
(Bhoja Raja) 
1789— 1507 
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The Tondaiman’s family. He had five sons and a daughter, 
of whom two survived him—Vijaya Rahundtha Raya Tondaiman 


and Raghunatha Tondaiman, who afterwards became rulere of 
the State in 1807 and in 1825 respectively. 


The rule of Vijaya Raghandétha Tondaiman was eventful on 
account of the many charities that he instituted, and the wars in 
which his forces were engaged, owing to the devoted attachment 
to the English and the Nawab which he had inherited from his 
predecessors. 


The Tondaiman sends a force against Tipu. In November, 
1790, Tipu descended into the Carnatic and reached the northern 
bank of the Kaveri opposite to Srirangam towards the close of 
the month. According to instructions, the Tondaimin sent ano 
army of 1500 men ayainst him. Tipu left these parts soon after- 
wards, and the war was carried on mostly in the parts near 
Mysore. 


In 1791—93, the Tondaimdn was engaged in some disputes 
with Tanjore and Sivaganga. 


Conferment of Military Rank and the Title of “Raja 
Bahadur” on the Tondaiman. In October, 1795, Muhammad 
Ali, the Nawab of Arcot, died. Before his death, he conferred 
upon the Tondaiman the title of Radja Bahaditr, so that hence- 
forth the Tondaimans were known as the Rajas of Pudukkottai. 
That the Tondaim4n very eminently deserved this distraction for 
his unswerving devotion to the Nawab and the English goes 
without saying. The regular sanad was dated 17th Octol-er, 
1796, and ran as follows :— 


‘‘As a reward for the faithful services rendered by you and 
your ancestors, the title of ‘‘ Raja Bahadur” is bestowed upon 
you and a mansaé ;# you can keep a force of 1,500 cavalry ; a flag, 
a naggara (kettle-drym), a turband, a Jaga (a jewel for the head 
inlaid with precious stoves), an elephant and a khillat (are sent) 
and you are elevated thereby. Hegarding these as marks of good 


*Mansab was “a military title and rank conferred by the Moghul Govern- 
ment of Delhi, regulated by the supposed number of horse the holder of 
the title could, if required, bring into the field”. Wilson. 
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will, you should be solicitous of obtaining more. You should 
follow the footsteps of your ancestors in rendering service and 
carrying out instructions without any objection. This should be 
regarde% as a mark of good fortune ”’. 


A Nazar of 25,000 pagodas was sent by the Raj& in consi- 
deration of the honours conferred on him by the Nawab. 


The Nawab’s wars with Udaiyarpalayam and Ariyalur. 
The Tondaiman’s services to the Nawab. The pdlayakars of 
Udaiyarpdlayam and Ariyalir, who had been reinstated and 
made‘‘renters of their pdlayams”’, did not pay even “ the trifle ”’ 
which they bad to pay as rent and were forming designs to 
revolt. They were imprisoned by the Nawab but released by 
their men. Their attempts to get back their pdalayams by 
peaceful methods proved fruitless, and in 1796 they returned to 
their palayams, assembled their men and revolted against the 
Nawab. An army was sent towards the close of 1796 to Udai- 
yarpalayam by the English, and the Tondaiman was applied to 
for help. The Raja of Pudukkéttai sent 69 horse and 2203 foot- 
soldiers to quell the insurrections in the two palayams. Further 
forces were applied for with an intimation that “ relying on the 
Tondaiman’s army, the Nawa> would not send any other force ”’, 
and “in April and July, 1797, about 200 horse-soldiers and 5000 
foot were sent” to these pdlayams. Tranquillity was at length 
restored, and, after the Carnatic came into the hands of the 
English in 1801, the palayakars were recognised as ordinary 
Istimrar Zamindars in 1816. 


The Nawab’s war with Turaiyur. The Tondaiman’s 
services. The palayakér of Turaiyur, who could not pay the 
peshcush, had fled to the Tanjore country. ‘Taking advantage of 
the trouble which in 1796 broke out in Udaiydrpdlayam and profit- 
ing by the distracted and enfeebled state of the Nawab’s author- 
ity, be determined to excite disturbance in Turaiytir. He 
accordingly collected a considerable number of peons, and, being 
aided by the adherents of the fainiy, he spread terror and devas- 
tation to all parts of the pdlayam ; deprived of all hopes of being 
restored to the management of it, he seemed determined to render 
this fertile district a barren waste. An army of 1456 footsoldiers 
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and 3000 men was sent, the Tondaiman having received a call for 
a strong force. The Nawab ultimately came to terms with the 
palayakar, who in 1816 became on istimrar Zamindar. 


The Visengindttu Kallars of Tanjore had always been a 
great source of trouble to the peacefal inhabitants of the Trichi- 
nopoly country. Frequent complaints were brought against 
them by the Nawab, and the Raja of Tanjore was again and 
again required to take the necessary steps for their subjugation. 
In 1797 a force of about 700 men was sent by the Tondaiméan to 
chastise them, and we believe that the KalJlars were restrained 
from their excursions of depredation for the time being. 


Ramnad becomes a Zamindari. The Sétupati of Ramnad 
was reported sbout this time to be oppressive and tyrannical. 
‘‘He injured and oppressed the inhabitants, weakened and im- 
poverished the country and brought indelible shame to his family 
by his dissipation.” Major Stevenson, who was sent against 
the Sétupati, surrounded his fort and captured the Rajd& withont 
resistance in February, 1795. The Sétupati was deposed, and 
his sister was, after the direct management of Ramnad by the 


British for about eight years, made the Istimrar Zamindarni in 
1803. 


The last war with Mysore. Tipu had been iatriguing with 
the French, and, when the Governor-General protested against 
his intercourse with them, no satisfactory reply was received. 
Erence orders were issued for the advance of an English army 
into Mysore in February, 1799. Colonel Brown with a force 
of 1,400 men from the Tondaiman reached Seringipatam on the 
lith of May after capturing Kartr, Erode, and other small forts 
in April. He learnt that he was just a week too late and thai 
Seringapatam had been captured on the 4th of May and Tipu 
killed. Colonel Brown’s detachment returned to the south on the 
22nd of May and took possession of the district of Coimbatore. 
The officer sent back the T'ondaiman’s men in July, 1799. 


Orders were passed for the grant of prize-money to the 
Toudaimdu’s officers and men. A! first there was an attempt to 
exclude the detachment of Colonel Brown from aay share im the 
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captured property, as Col. Brown reached Seringapatam only 
after the furt had been captured. Ultimately the detachment of 
Colonel Brown was admitted to share in the general distribution 
in the same manner as if it had been present at the assauJt of 
Beringapatam ”’. 


Transfer of the Carnatic (and Tanjore) to the English. We 
may mention that, after the fall of Seringapatam, papers were 
found in the fallen city showing that Muhammad Ali and his son 
Umduat-ufUmara, who was then the Nawab of Arcot, had been 
engaged in treasonable correspondence with Tipu. An inquiry 
was ordered, but while it was going on, the Nawab died. His heir 
would not accept the terras offered by the English, and the 
Nawabship was therefore conferred upon a junior member of the 
family, with whom a treaty was entered into, in accordance with 
which the Nawab was to recaive one-fifth of the revenues of the 
province—never less than 12,000 pagodas—every month, and a 
proclaination was issued on the 31st of July, 1801, announcing 
the transfer of the Carnatic to the Kast India Company. The 
kingdom of Tanjore had been made over to the Company on the 
25th of Aprii, 1799, on condition of the rstention of the Tanjore 
Fort by the Rajé& and of an anoual payment to him of one lakh of 
pagodas and one-fifth of the net revenue of the country. So from 
August, 1801, the Company represented both the Nawab and 
the King of Tanjore and exercised full control over the provinces 
which had belonged to thera. 


The beneficial results to the Tondaiman of the transfer. 
That the Tondaimaén benefited greatly by the transfer of the 
Carnatic to the English goes without saying. So long as the 
Nawab was the ruler, his underlings at Trichinopoly were cons- 
tantly troubling ths Tondaiman for draught bullocks with sacks, 
sheep, fowls and other articles as also for loans of money, were 
making a number of recommendations on behalf of Fakirs and 
Pallivasals, and were requiring him to psy large sums of money 
for the celebration of the Ramzan festival, during the Muharam 
festival and as dues of Pallivdsal Charity. The Tondaiman must 
have felt very thankful at having been relieved from all the above- 
mentioned worry on the assumption of the Government of the 
Carnatic by the Engligb Company. 
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The first ‘Poligar War’. Kattaboma Nayak, Palayakdr of 
Pénjdlamkauricchi, the Palayskdér of Nagaldpuram and eome other 
Palayakars refused to pay their Peshcvsh and were committing 
depredations. Their mutinous conduct was left unnoticed until 
the fall of Seriogapatam in May, 1799, set free sufficient forces 
for an army to be seut against them. An expedition was placed 
under the command of Major Bannerman in August, 1799. The 
fort cf Panjdlamkuricchi was attacked and Kattaboma Nayak 
evacuated it with hiy party and fled northwards. He was pur- 
sued by the Ettayapuram pdlayakdér, but Kattaboma Nayak 
escaped first to Sivaganga and then to the woods in the Tondai- 
man’s country. 


Capture of Kattaboma Nayak, and six others by the Tondai- 
man. On the 8th of September, the Collector, Mr. Lushington, 
wrote to the Tondaim4n to exert himself to secure the person of 
Kattaboma Nayak and of the Palayakér of Nagaladpuram, who 
were represented as having fled to his country. The Tondaimdén 
wrote to Mr. Lushington on the 24th September, 1799, that ‘on 
every side in the mountains and oun the hills he hsd placed people 
to find out the hiding place of the enemy ”’, that “ by the blessing 
of God, the prosperity of the Company and his own good fortune, 
Kuttabomma Nayak with his dumb brother, two brothers-in-law 
and three other people—altogether seven persons—were dis- 
coverec in the jungle of the village of Kaliapoor, in the Siva- 
ganga Taluk.” They were sent, as required, to Captain Smith 
commanding in Madura. 


Kattaboma Nayak was soon afterwards removed ic Kaittar, in 
the Tinnevelly District, where on the finding of a Court-Martial, 
he was hanged on the 17th October, 1799, in the presence of the 
Pdélayakars of Tinnevelly assembled for the purpose. The others 
that had been captured were kept in confinement at Pelamcotta. 
The rebel Palayakars were dispossessed of their estates and dis- 
mantiled their own forts end gave up a considerable quantity of 
arms, “ reserving, however, as will be seen further on, a safficient 
supply for future use ”’, and the first “ Poligar War’ came to an 
end. - 


The Tondaiman receives hearty congratulations from the 
English officers. Congratulations were showered on the Rajé of 
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Podukkdttai for his capture of Kattaboma Nayak and hie party. 
My. Lushington informed the Tondaiman that by this act “the 
Company were highly gratified, he was much applauded and that 
he was fully established in their favour’’. He also wrote to the 
Government to state that ‘indeed in whatever point of view it 
was considered, the service which the Tondaiman had performed 
was of the highest importance”. The Governor, Lord Clive, 
wrote to the Tondaiman in November that “his anvesters with 
reference to the Government of the English Company were firm 
in the former wars and rendered excellent services at different 
times’’, that “the fresh proof of his exertions and the interest 
taken by him in Government affairs had already spread the fame 
of his family ”, that “it was impressed cn his mind and would be 
communicated to the Directors in England” and that “ by way of 
gratitude, he was sending therewith one Khilut (a dress of honour) 
with a horse”. The Rajdé received also a present of two thousand 
Kali Chakkrams (gold coins). 


The second ‘ Poligar War’. The pdlayakér of Pdnjdlam- 
kuricchi who was hanged at Kaitar in September, 1799, had left 
two brothers who were confined at Palamcotta. Of these the 
younger, Umayan or “the dumb boy”’, as he was called, was “a 
person of great energy anda full of resources and was regarded by 
the natives almost as a divinity ’’. The two brothers in confine- 
ment had a sympathiser, Sivattayya, a near relation, at large, 
who was the leader of a Jarge party of sympathisers. And through 
his efforts the two brothers and a number of other pdlayakdr 
prisoners confined at Palamcotta made their escape in February, 
1801, by overpowering their guard. They reached P&njalam- 
kuricchi before next morning and the men with them increased 
m number till it rose to 5,000. They rebuilt the fort, s> that it 
was ina better state than it had been before its demolition ”’. 
Lieuatenant-Colonel Agnew who was appointed to command the 
troops in the field, captured Panjdlamkuricchi in May, 1801, and 
on the capture of the fort, the rebels fled intv Sivaganga where 
they were received with great honour by the Marudus. These 
were called upon by Col. Agnew 10 give up the chief of Panjdlam- 
kuricchi and other principal leaders, on pain of being themselves 
treated as reoels, and as they showed no signs of compliance, 
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Opdtadions were commenced against them. Lieutenant Colonel 
immnes, commaniing in Dindgal, was directed to co-operate with 
the troope in fdvagangs. 


The Tondaiman’s services te the English. The Tondaimin 
was xpplied to for help and the services that le rendered have 
been admirably summarised by Captain William Blackburne, in 
a ietter which he wrcte to the Madras Government in May, 1803. 


The following oxtracts are from this letter :— 


“ Tondimar. had everything to dread fiom the hatred and 
revenge of the surviving Chief of Panjalamcourchy, whom he had 
formerly arrested and delivered in fetters into the hands of his 
enemies, and whose brother he had conducted to the scaffold. 
Despairing of inducing him to become a party in their rebellion, 
they sent him word that he must be sensible that his country 
was entirely at their mercy, that if he would not join them, they 
required from him at the least a strict neutrality, and they insist- 
ed that he should neither send succours nor provisions to the 
Compuny’s troops nor ellow taem a passage through his country. 
If the Tondimen failed in any one of these poius, the Servagars 
declared that they had bound themselves by a solemn oath to 
send the Panjalamcourchy Chief and his followers, and five 
thousand of their own troops to overrun his country and to 
plunder and burn 1t. Nevertheless the Tondaiménu directed his 
troops to be assembled, and in four days three thousand marched 
to join Lieutenant Coloue! Innes. 


“ At the first suggestion, Tondiman gave up Trimiem, the 
only stronghold in his dominions, for 4 depdét for the use of 
Lieutenant Colonel Agnew’s army. 


“Tondjman received with distinction the Zemindar of 
Sivagangsa whose installation by the English with much state in 
the camp, had betn of service in detaching many from the rabel 
“ Marudus ”, und efforded him protection, glthough he was well 
aware that this step would excite the most rancorous hatred in 
the*rebeis. He sent nine hundred men, who escorted the 
Zomindar and semained with him as a body-guard.. 


a4 
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‘1s “A great mankber of the families of Mardoo's principal aither- 
thts had concealed themselves'in the johgtes upon or neer tie 
frontiers of Tondiman. A list of these faesnihes was sent-to 
Tondiman and he appiehended the whole in one night and 
secured them, sour ie ‘the Fort of Trimiem and others in the 
villages in the interior. a 


‘* Daring the whole cf the campaign, the Tondiman’s doops 
alone escorted all the supplies of grain, efc., which were sent by 
the Collector of Tanjore to the depdét at Trimiem and the stores 
and ammunitions which were sent from Trichinopoly were met 
‘by the Tondiman’s guard at the frontier and conducted with 
gpeed and safety to the depot. 


“Frequent and important intelligence was sent to me by 
Tondman, with many sensible opinions on the peculiar neéture 
of the wr, which received the approbation of Lieutenant Colonel 


Aguew ”’. 


Operations in the Sivaganga country. Siruvayal was occu- 
pied by Lieuienant Colonels Agnew and Ianes on the 30th of 
Jaly, and for about «4 month the force was empioyed in en- 
deavouring to penetrate the dens forest between tae cawp at Siru- 
vayal and the fort at Kalaiyarkévil, the principal stronghold of 
the rebels, situated about five miles direct south of Siruvayal. A 
large number of woodcutters from Dindigal and Poodoccottah 
were ‘put upon this work. In September Pirénmalai was 
taken. 


The end of the War. Ociober, Ist. The dawn saw us ad- 
vance by three distinct routes to the redoubted Kalsiyarkovil. 
The united chiefs defended themselves with great valour and 
resisted the whole force that could be brought against them. 
The superiozity of discipline at length prevailed and Kélaiydérkovil 
“was soon afterwards taken (1st of October), and the rebels dis- 
persed in every direction immediately afterwards, By the end of 
the month, the two Marudas, their sons and principal followers 
as-well as the Chiefs of Pénjaiamkutbicchi had all been taken and 
exeouted with the exception of the yonnger non of Chinna Maru- 
du aad seventy-one others who were transported for life. . 4 
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-' ; She Dondeiman praised by the Governor for his help ia the 
Was. . ‘Bhe Governor of Madras wrote to the Tondsiman ig 
Besember that “he was happy to observe that the disturbances 
were over through his kind aid sand advice’, that “when he 
haeught 40 his mind the innumerable instances of his solicitude, 
and anxisty to further the interests and prosperity of the Honor 
ehie Cempany, he (the Governor as the good friend of the Tondi- 
man) could sot but expreas his sense of the worth and excellance- 
so vividly shining in his good conduct towards them’’, and that 
“he boped that God would render the long existing friendship 
between the Tondiman and the Hunorable Company to last for 
years to come ”’. 


The close of the Era of War. In 1801 the era of war came. 
to an end, so far as South India was concerned. “ A mixed 
Government, partly carried on on English principles and partly 
controlled by the Nawab’s prejudices, had come to an end and 
been succeeded by a Government purely English, at unity with 
itself and as just as it is powerful. The results of this change’ 
have oeen most important and valuable. The Poligars had be- 
come Zamindars and had changed their nature as well as their 
name. One can scarcely believe that the Nayska and Matava 
Zamindars of the present ‘day are the lineal descendants of those 
turbulent and apparently untamable chiefs, of whcse deeds of 
violence and daring the eighteenth century was so full”’. 


The Sepoys of the Tondaiman “found cheir occupation 
gone” and “the Amergars and Ooliagais to whom lands had 
been givea on service tenure instead of wages’ were required to 
watch at the gates of Palace, oversee paddy, etc., at the time of 
(Amani) harvest and collect Sirkar money etc.,’’—rather tame 
work for men that had opposed Haidar and “ the Marudus”’. 


Grant of the Kilanilai tract to the Tondaiman. In April, 
1803, the Kecident of Tanjore wrote to the Tondaiman that he had 
received the commands of the Governor to ascertain the nature 
of the Tondaimdn’s claim to Kildnilui and report it with his 
gpinion of the degree of consideration which it might deserve. 


Having ascertained the fall extent cf the Tondaim4n’s claims 
and wishes, the Rerident of Tanjore, Captaia, Blackbarne, 
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oetimntited « very fali and explamatory report (May, 1803) a the 
Madras Government, furnishing a statement of the condunt ‘of 
the Tondaimiin during the Sivaganga rebellion and submitting 
two packete of translations made by himself of papers received 
from the Tondaimian, of which one contained se statement of the 
Tondaim4n's claim to the fort and district of Kiidnilai and ¢rans- 
lasions of letters on which it was founded, and the other con- 
tained letters reveived by the Tondaimén’s ancestors from per- 
sons of distinction in the Company's service. 


The Governor-in-Council having considered the Report, 
ceded the fort and district of Kildnilaito the Tondaiman by a 
grant, dated 8th July, 1803, from which we give the following 
extracts. 


“It is my intention that you and your descendants shall hold 
the district in perpetual lease, subject to the tribute of an ele- 
phaat to be presented annually to the British Government. But 
as the orders about to issue on this subject must be dependent on 
the order of confirmation of the Honorable Court of Directors, 
you will not consider the arrangement to be permanens until it 
shali have been ratified by the Court of Dicectors. In the mcan- 
time I shall direct thas you shall be placed in possession of the 
Fort of Keelanelly and that you shall enjoy the revenues of the 
district until the final decision of the Court of Directors on your 
claim shall have been mide known to this Government. 


“‘ With reference to the honorary marks of distinctions which 
Captain Blackburne has informed me that you are desirous of 
possessing, I have determind that you and your descendants 
shall he permitted to assume the distinguishing marks of fiwo 
gold chobdar sticks, conformably to the wish which you have 
expressed on that subject; ani in token of my approbation, I 
have directed that two gold sticks of that description shall be 
prepared and presented to you in my rame”’. 


The geant of Kilanilai was made subject to the yearly tribute 
of an elephant. ‘The tribute, however, was not insisted upon, 


a em cman amen 
* These were the useof the titl of Maharaja, and the use sad _Whije 
Senhbrela and Gold Chobdar sticks, 
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and in 1034 is was formally excused. The two gold Chobser 
wicke were handed over to thé Tondaiman’s Vakil in December, 
1803. 


In 1804, certain boundary disputes between Pudukkéittai and 
Marungapuri and Padukkdttai and Manappdrai were settled and 
boundary stones planted by the Company’s officers. 


The Tondaiman’s Charities. The ruler styled ‘ Bhoja Raja’. 
We shall now turn to the charities that ware instituted by this 
ruler, and to his libera) patronage of learned men. He diating- 
uished himself by his nfanificence so much that he was given 
and is generally known by the name of ‘“ Bhoja Raja”’, the well- 
known ruler of tLe State of Dhar, whose Court was adorned bya 
galaxy of learned men. 


A number of Chattrams or feeding houses were established 
during the rule of this Tondaimaén by the Raja and his relatives, 
such as the Adaippakkdéran Chattram and the Chattram at 
Kulavaippatti. Endowments to many temples both within the 
limits of the State and outside were made by the Rajé&. It is said 
that it was during the time of this ruler that lands were assigned 
for “the Tondaiman’s Kattalsis” or offerings in the name of the 
Tondaiman to the Gods at the well-known shrines of Ramés- 
varam, Madura, Palani, Chidambaram, Tirupati and other places. 
Many Brahmins are found to have been imported for the civili- 
sation of the State, who were encouraged io settle down here by 
presents of houses and lands ar at Kirantr. 


In some cases, lands were measured out and assigned rent- 
free for Agrahdrams being built, as at Sabbamméalpuram near 
Valnad. 


Grants of Sarvamdnyam lands. Tracts of land in vatri- 
ous parts of the State were assigned to Brahmins as Sarva- 
mdnyams or as rent-free lands, as at Kévilir or Ammaniammal- 
semudram, Malaiyir or Ramachandrapuram, etc. In assigning 
tracts of lands to others either rent-free or at easy rates of assess- 
ment, the Tondaiman made an attempt to get forest lands cleared 
and rendered fit for cultivation. There are records of more than 
§Q cases, in which forest lands were required to be, meagured out 
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iiepeente’ to Brahwins reut-Iees. Learned men greve engous- 
aged and there are ‘specifie cases of lands scsiguied to :loutiiné 
men. In this way, there was mach literary activity ducing 
Bhoja Raja's rule. _ 

‘1's Death of the Tondaimin. Rijé Vijaya Raghendithe Tonks 
man expired on the Ist of February, 1807. At the time 6f his 
death, he left two sons, Vijaya Raghundtha Raya Tondaj dn 
aoa Backantthe Tondaimén, who were only ten ahd niné years 
of age respectivaly. Nevertheless, the mother of these children, 
Ay? Ammé Ayi, determined to commit Sati, and, in spite of ail 
dissuasivns to ihe contrary, threw herself into a specially ‘pre- 
pared pit of fire, after entrusting hee sons, it is said, to the 
confiding care of Captain Biackburne, who, however, was not then 
at Pudukkéttai. The satiof Ayi Ammé Ayi occurred at Karait- 
tappu, the funeral-ground of the Tondaiman family, and after 
this occurrence the ground came to be called Mdlat Ide or wete 
QS (Qe) 4. ¢., the place where wreaths of flcwers were offered 
ta the departed chaste woman. A temple was erected at the 
place, which was endowed with large tracts of land for puja and 
effexing to be made to her image in the temple. 


The Tondaiman’s character. According to Mr. 8. RB. 
Lashington, who afterwards became Governor of Madras, the 
Tondsiman “gave a proof of fidelity to the Compsny that had 
ever been surpassed ” and according to Lord Clive, Goyernor of 
Madras, “he bad noi only rendered himself censpicuous among 
the allies of the Honorable Company, but had far extended the 
good oame which his ancestors hed secured for him’’. He ruled 
and treated his subjects and servants with kindness and he cartri- 
ed on the civil and military administration regularly”. 


Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman. 

Vijaya Raghuodiha R4ya Tondaimdan became the rater pf the 
State on the ist of February, 1807. He wae then only a minor of 
ten ‘years of age. Fer tha succession of the young Réj4 Babaduw, 
she sanction of the Madras Government, which had stepped. iste 
the placd decupied by the Nawab, was soon reesived, and the Ra 
Bulkaiér was taken round the town in proecesion and instailed-te 
the inont unieigned wnticiaction of the pacpie of Pudokkkéttni. 
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The Tanjore Resident becomes the Political officer for Puduk- 
kottad. Soon after the death of Réj& Vijaya Baghunadtha 
Tondaiman, Major Blackburne, Resident of Tanjore, was requir- 
ed by the Madras Government “ to undertake the management of 
the province of Poodoocottah and the guardianship of the 
rainors’’, “ He held the offices of the administrator of the province 
of Pudukk6ttai and guardian to the minors for ten or twelve years, 
and when he delivered the charge of the province into the bands 
of the young chief at his majority, he continued, by the orders of 
the Government, to be ihe medium of commnnication hetween 
him and the public officers of the Provinces of Tanjore, Trichino- 
poly and Madura, by which the Province of Padukkéttai is 
suriounded”’’. Jn 1841, the Residency of Tanjore wis abolished 
and the charge of the Polstical Agency of Pudukkdéttai wae 
entrusted to “ the Principal Collector of Madura’”’. 


The Agency was transferred again in 1865 to the Collector 
of Tanjore, and again in 1874 entrusted to the Collector of Trichino- 
poly, who has continued since then to be the Political Agent of 
Pudukkottai. 


Administration during the minority of the Raja. Soon 
aiter Major Blackburne assumed the superintendence of the State, 
we find Mappuillai Pallavarayar,—son-in-law of Raghundtha Raya 
Tondaiman, and busband ot his “only daughter, the highly 
honoured Ammél Ayi”,—and Tsrumalai Tondaimén, Chinna 
Aranmanai Javirdar, as the Managers of the State. The Resident’s 
instructions were issued to them, which they carried out through 
the Sarkil Venkappayyar. But the Resident found in the course 
of a year that the Managers, who made no altempt to elear the 
debts of the State, who were reported to be oppressing the weak 
aad who did not treat the relatives of the Raja with the respect 
due te them, did not deserve his confidence. One Anantayya, a 
servant of the British Government, was therefore appointed by 
the Madras Gevernient as ‘Kdryast’ or Agent “to ezercise all 
the authority of the Rajah Bahadur under the superintendence of 
the Resident”. The Agent Anantayya also incarred the Resi- 
dent’s displeasure and the management of the ccuntrv was there- 
fore entrusted about 1814 to a committee consisting of three 
members called Managers. In 1815, when the Resident gave 
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the Rajd fuller powers, the ‘Managers’ became ‘Counsellors’. 
in 1617, the R&éj& became the independent ruler of the State, the 
Resident confining himself to » general superintendence of its 
affairs. The Sarkil’s place which became vacant in 1814 was not 
filed up till 1822, when it was given to one Soiroba Naig, an 
honest and capable officer of Tanjore. Sosiroba Naig continued 
as Sarkii from 1822 to 1853. 


Training of the Prinoes. “The charge of the Princes 
seems to have been Captain Blackburne’s peculiar care. Masters 
were immediately apvointed to instruct them in Sanskrit, Mab- 
ratta, Telugu and Tsmnul languages. ‘Ihey were taughi also the 
manly exercises of horsemanship, feacing, the use of the bow 
and the arrow, etc. After a time an instructor was also appoint- 
ed to give the Princes lessons in the English Language. When 
the Young Raja attained the age of 15 years, Major Blackburne 
advised tbe Raja “to attend occasionally in the highest Civil 
Court, to make himself acquainted with the lega} proceedings’”’, 
and shortly afterwards the young Hkaj& tcok upon himself the 
inspection uf the Revenue accounts 


The Resident was never tired of giving sound advice to the 
R4jé and the Managers, and to the latter he once wrote that “ if 
they taught the Raja in the beginning of his reign to plunder the 
weak, they might be sure that before the end of it he would 
plunder them also”’. 


He frequently wrote to the Raja as follows :— 


‘Protect all your subjects from oppression and extortion. 
This is the most sacred duty of a king. Any violence committed 
against any one in your country is an injury to you ..... See every 
thing, hear everything and suffer no injustice, oppression or 
idleness to enter into any part of your admicistration. No 
human consideration whatever should induce you and me to 
acquiesce in an injury to a poor man. ‘his is your sacred duty 
in particular and as you fulfil it properly, the blessings of the 
great Judge of kings and cultivators be upon you”’...“‘ No excuse 
whatever can be admitted as a justifiestion of your expense 
exceeding your income...If you do rpt pereevete steadily, all 
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your labour will be thrown sway, and in the eyes of the British 
Sardars, you will be mixed and confounded with the maas of the 
native dependent chiefs and pollygars...You should be the bene- 
volent father of your people, consulting like a tender parent the 
welfare and comfort of the children rather than your own 
gratification ”’. 


The relation between the Raja and Major Blackburne 
The relations between the Resident and the princes were very 
intimate. The Princes called the Resident their “father ’”’, 
and the Resident was attached to them asa parent to his sons. 
The Resident wrote of them as follows in 1825. “The Rajah 
Bahadur and his brother were particularly endeared to us from 
various circumstances. Their orphan state, the tender age at 
which they were placed under my guardianship, their amiable 
disposition, aptitude to learn and a most unbounded and implicit 
confidence in my friendship which distinguished thei: early years 
and increased with their growth...”’. On the death of the elder 
of these, he wrote to the younger in December, 1825, ag 
follows :—*‘ It would be fruitless to describe the effect which the 
loss of one of our children, so beloved, so respected, so highly 
praised, has had upon us. I say children, tor such we always 
considered and loved you, and although the custom of our coun- 
try prevented us from so addressing you, we received willingly 
from you the endeared appellation of Parent”’. 


Reforms that were needed. ‘“‘ With the exception of inform- 
ers, no checks existed in the Revenue Department. No double 
set of accounts as in Tanjore and the Carnatic; no Curnams:;: no 
regular Catcherries in the District with officers appointed by 
Government ; no regular dufter in the capital ; no office anywhere 
in which the accounts of the country were recorded. 


“The administration of justice in Tondiman’s country was 
not less defective than that of Revenue, in succession to which I 
notice it, because the only regular officers of justice were the 
Revenaoe officers..... ... They held no regular courts, were not 
aided by Pundits or Shastries, kepé no recoud of their decisions 
and did not report them to the Government......... Injuries 
committed by men of inflaence or in power they mever noticed , 
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emi they received no complaints against the great Jaghivedars who 
exercised without restraint « judicial anthority over the lands in 
their possession........,"" 

“No alteration has been made or attempted in the ancient 
police establishment of the country. It is a strict cavalgar system 
and under the direction and control of a strong Government 
appears to be fully adequate to itu objects. ”’ 


Revenue and other reforms. For the collection of revenue, 
the country was divided into five Taluks, all public business 
‘was required to be transacted in the public Cutcherries, sll the 
Revenue ordered was to be paid to the Sirkeel, whose receipt 
should be deemed the only valid voucher for the Revenve 
officer, ctc. Treasury rules were also passed such as that all 
public money should be kept in public treasuries, that no extra- 
ordiuary expenditure was to be incurred without the sanction of 
the Resident, etc. It wasalso proclaimed througbout the State 
that all taxes not collected tili the year of the Rajé’s death (1807) 
were to be remitted. 


Establishment of Courts of Justice (1811-1814). In 1812, 
regular Courts of Justice were established. In 1814, the Courts 
were reorganised, aad “ some general regulations for the Courts 
of Civil and Criminal justice which differed in some degree from 
those which bad been already adopted ’’ were drawn up and sent 
by the Resident. Two separate Courts were formed, named 
Nydya Sabhd or Civil Court (of four Judges), and Danda Sabha 
or Criminal Court (of three Judges). A third Court called the 
Mudra Sabha, which was to decide Civil cases of a lower grade 
than the Nydya Sabha to which it was subordinate, was also 
establisbed about this time. 


The marriages of the Raja ind his brother. In 1812, the 
Réjé and his brother were married. A daughter of Singappuli 
Aiyé (probably of Kalidkottai) and a daughter of Tirumalai 
Panrikondrén of Kattakkuricchi were married to the Raja. A 
daughter of Sdryamurti Paarikondrin of Kattakkuricchi was 
married to the Raja’s younger brother. The Baéjd and his brother 
touk a: trip to the ssaside (Gitubdvachativam in ‘the Tanjore. 
Distsict) in the yeni: a7 fe TL Oo. fueouy ey Shae 
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-' She Western Palace affairs. In 1813, « petition was 
preemted to the Madras Government regarding the Western 
Palace affairs by Minakshi Ammél, mother of Réjagopal Tondai- 
man of the Western Palace. The Resident reported that the 
complaints were unfounded and the petition was therefore 
dismissed by the Government. She presented a petition again in 
1815, and the Government forwarded it to the Resident with the 
remark tha: there was a strong conviction in their minds that she 
had susteined a real grievance. In 1823, the Raja conciliated the 
Western Palace Jagirdér by his munificence to him, for which he 
was praised by the Resident, as “the act wae not less becoming 
in him as the prince and ruler of the province and the head of the 
(Tondaimén) family than it was prudent and wise’. The 
Western Palace Jégirdér was also required by the Resident to 
acknowletige the liberality and kindness of the ruler to him. 


The Raja Bahadur congratulated by the Court of Directors. 
The Resident informed the Raja in January of this year (1813) 
that the Honorable the Court of Directors had expressed great 
satisfaction at the general state of his affairs, praised him highly 
for his attention to the administration of justice and declared their 
entire approbation of the Raja’s humanity and liberality in 
resolving to rebuild the town of Pudukkottai (after a fire in 1812). 
It was in this letter from Government that the R4j& was for the 
first time styled Kajaé Bahadir in an English letter by tbe 
Government of Madras. 


A. proposal for suppressing the manufacture of earth-salt. 
In May, 1818, the Resident received suggestions from the Collector 
of Tanjore for preventing the manufacture in the State of earth- 
salt, or at least for the absclute restriction of the sale of it for the 
consumption of the inhabitants of the State. The Resident 
wrote to the Collector pointing out that the suppression of earth- 
salt manufacture was objectionable in various ways. He further 
mentioned that the bulk of the article was so great that it was not 
easy to remove it from place to place without a discovery, that 
“without a ravanah * it could not pass into the province of 


to pass without payment of further duty. a 
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Fasjore, unless it deceived the vigilance and achivity -6f the 
GolHector’s Chowky ¢ Departn:.ent, which contd net, in regard to 
the bulk of the article as well as the indefatigable efforts of that 
department, be considered to be practicable,” that “it was 
notorious that in the southern par: of the province of Tanjore the 
people made the earth-salt for their own consumption”, that 
“they could make # at the same expense which if cost the 
inhabitants of Poodoocottah ’’, that “it waa certainly much more 
easy for them to supply themselves in that manner without the 
knowledge of the revenue officers than to obtain so bulky an 
article from Poodoocottah through all the impediments which 
were presented to its passage by a double row of chowkies and 
police officers ”’. 


For these reasons the suppression of earth-salt manufacture 
was decided againsct. Its manufacture was restricted to four or 
five centrai places remote from the frontier, and it was ordered 
that the salt should be made by the Sirkar officers and tbat the 
quantity which might appear necessary for the consumption of 
the neighbouring indigent villagers should be issued to them at 
cost price, so that there might be little or no temptation for these 
people to miake 1. 


The Collector considered the arrangements “ quite satis- 
factory *’. 


A Survey of the State. In May, 1813, orders were received 
from the Government of Madras that a survey of the country 
under the Rajd4’s authority mighc be made, the result whereof 
may be taken to be the very interesting account of Pudukk6ttai 
that was prepared in jhe year, giving details relating to the 
physical features, irrigation channels, tanks, temples, mantapams, 
roads, villages, imports, exports, manufactures, etc., of the State. 


, In this year a charity sclioo] was opened by the Rajé in the 
fewn, in which children were educated free and supplied with 
palmleaf books and writing materials. 


10 Interference with the lands enjoyed by Amarakarars, 
The Amarakirs were turned away by Anantayys about 
¢ Custem house. 
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this time from the’ lands which had been cultivated and 
improved by taemselves and their ancestors, and which kad been 
enriched by them with wells, tanks and dwelling houses, having 
been allotted equal spaces of land elsewhere....When the Resident 
heard of this, he “ cancelled the innovation ”’, pointing out that 
the nature of the tenure was thereby altogether changed. 


It was about this time that the accounts of the State were 
required to be kept in Maratti, which required men snowing 
Maratti and Maratti sys.ems of accounts to be appointed. The 
power was thus transferred into the hands of the Marattas, and 
most of the offices, high and low, were filled by the Marattas til} 
about 1875. 


Establishment 6f an indigo factory at Karambakkudi. In 
1814, indigo works were started at Karambskkudi. Indigo was 
to be mannfactured and sent for sale to Englend. It was a 
concern in which the K4jé and Mr. John Blackburne, a brother 
of the Resident of Tanjore, were both interested as partners In 
May, 1823, Mr. John Blackburne having left India for England, 
the indigo farm and the faclory at Karambakkudi were hinded 
over tc vhe Raja. 


The prosperity of the indigo works at Karambakkudi induced 
the Rajé to open in 1830 another indigo factory at Karaitthéppu, 
a little to the south of the town. This factory was also fora 
time in a fairly flourishing condition. Both these factories were 
found to work at a loss in 1841, and indigo manufacture was 
given up soon afterwards. 


Some men from Kandy sent as State prisoners to Pudukkottat, 
1816. In 1815, there was a war against the King of Kandy on 
account cf his having seized and mutilated some native British 
subjects, who had gone to Kindy to trade. The King was 
defeated and deposed, and some of the captured Kandians were 


sent as State prisoners to the State. 
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thair parole not to quit without the permission of the Raja the 
villages in which they might reside” and that “it was the desire 
af the Government that they shoald be treated with respect and 
kindness *’. 


The Raja invested with full powers, 1817. In 1817, Raja 
Vijays Ragbuadtha Raya Tondaimadn was invested with the full 
powers of a ruler, the Resident informing him “that he had 
entire confidence in his abilities for Government, in his hatred of 
oppressiun, in his love of justice and in his humanity and bene- 
volence ”’. 


The Raja’s powers and privileges clearly set forth by the 
Resident, 1822. In this year a letter was written by the Resi- 
deut to the Raja of Tanjore in which the rank, the position and 
the dignity of the Raja of Pudukk6ttai were very clearly explained. 
The whole of the spirited letter is well worth quoting. 


“To B. H. Maharaja Serfoji, Raja of Tanjore. 


‘Captain Hardy has informed me that your Highness has 
refused compliance with the request which I had the honour to 
make to you yesterday that the compliments beretofore paid to 
the Sirkeel of Réj&é Tondiman Behauder be directed by your 
Highness to be paid to the present Sirkeel on his visit to me 
to-morrow and that your Highness considers that the Raja 
Behauder, being merely a Zemindar, has no right to the distinc- 
tion of a Sirkeel. 


‘“‘A Yemindar is a landholder, paying rent to the Govern- 
ment, but possessing neither Military nor Civil authority over the 
land of which he is the propristor, he and all his dependents 
being amenable to the, British: Courts of Juetice, Civil and 
Criminal. Rajah Tondiman Behauder is a pative hereditary chief, 
the Prince and Ruler of an extensive Province. He is adependent 
Chief, in regard to all matters of a political nature on the Britixh 
Government, to whom as his liege lord he owes allegiance and 
military service. In the internal arrangement of his Province, 
he is absolute. He has the power of life and death. He enacts 
laws, appoints Courts of Justice, Civil and Criminal, maintains a 
considerable military force, collects his revenues and disposes of 
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them af pleasure, paying no tribute either directly or indirectly 
through the well-deserved kindness and favour of the British 
Government. All his subjects are expressly exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the British Courts. The Rajah Behauder’s Sirkeels 
and Fouzdars have been received with the compliments requested 
from your Highness whenever they have visited British Stations, 
and it is indeed a matter of much surprise as concern to me to 
receive this refusal from your Highness. I shall be very happy 
if the explanation I have shortly offered, for a great deal more 
might be said otf this distinguished Chief, shall incline Your 
Highness to grant a request of the Resident at your Court, who is 
rexponsible to the Honorable the Governor for the propriety of 
what he asks and considers a reciprocity of attentions and civi- 
lities as being not less graceful and becoming in yeur Highness 
than consistent with the alliance which unites your Highness so 
closely with the British Government. 


I have the honour to be, etc., etc., 
Tanjore, (Sd.) W. BLACKBURNE.”’ 
81st December 1822. 


Resignation of Lieutenant-Colonel Blackburne as Resident 
and his departure for England, 1823. Lieuatenant-Colunel 
Blackburne resigned hia place ax Resident of Tanjore and embarked 
for England in March, 1823. In the last months of his stay in 
India, he was ever thinking of Pudukkottai and its Réjé. He 
spoke of the Raja Bahadur fully to the Governor and to the Chief 
Secretary to the Government, and he wrote to the Raja to say 
that all were quite prepared to protect and bef:iend him, and 
that he did not think tbat the Raj4 would suffer any other incon- 
venience from his departure than the loss of an affectionate friend. 
He had made up his mind to be attentive to the interests of the 
Réjé in England, wished to have from the Rajé a memorandum 
of his wishes, and doubted not that he would be able to contribute 
in many ways to his comfort and prosperity. 


The Raja's death and character. We have now the painful 
duty of recording the death of this much loved and respected 
rpler in Jude 1825. “The R&jé Bahadtir” was a very amiable, 
talented and successful administrater, and the premature death as 
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the age of twenty-sight of the R&jé “ who was so examplery in 
his public character and ¢o benevolent and amiable in all the 
relations of private life’? must have spread the greatest prief 
throughout the State, ‘ His acquirements, ris disposition, the 
regularity with which he applied himself to the business of his 
State ‘“‘ had reached the notice of the Honorable the Court of 
Directors ”. 


Raja Raghunatha Tondaiman Bahadur. 


As Rajd Vijaya Raghundtha Toudaiman died without issue, 
his brother and legal heir Raghunatha Tondaimén ascended the 
musnud after him. The Resident wrote to him on the 14th of 
June, 1825, that he should keep up his spirits as well as he could, 
as overwhelming prief would injure his health, and that he should 
begin attending to public affairs to divert his mind from dwelling 
upon the same melancholy subject. The public installation came 
off on the 20th of July. 7 


Character of Raja Raghunatha Tondaiman. ‘“ Uhe public 
and private character of Raja Rughunatha Tondaiman Bahadur 
stood in the highest rank. He was the just and enlightened ruler 
of his people, their kind and benevolent master, and the faithful 
and devoted ally of the British Government. “He was high- 
principied, candid and sincere, end to deceit of any kind he was a 
total stranger ’’. 


The Raja’s charities. One of the first pubiic acts of the 
RAéjé was to perpetuate the name of his brother and to secure 
salvation for his soul by building about four miles to the east of 
the town an Agrahdaram of twenty houses which were all on the 
same plan and of the same size, calling it Vijaya Raghondtha- 
puram after the name of his brother and presenting it with lands 
in 1826 {o deserving Brahmins. Another Agrahéram was built 
on the northern bank of the Velldér opposite to Kadayakkoudi 
Agrahé4ram and presented to Brahmins under the name of 
Prasanna Raghunathapuram for the merit of the ruler bimeelf, 


The Raja's ptigrimage to Rdmesvaram. Soon after making 
these granta, we find the Tondaiman starting (in February 1827) 
om a pilgrimage to Rameswaram to perform, we may suppose, the 
weedini ries for hig brother's soul, ‘ 





His Excellency 
Raja Raghunatha Tondaiman Brhadur 
1825—:839 
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A hurricane in the State. In 1825, the rains held off and 
there was a drought in the State. The drought was followed in 
May, 1827, by ‘a terrific hurvicane attended with rain, which 
canged great injury to the cattle, trees and houses in the Stute ”. 


Interview with the Governor at Viralimalai. In Augvst, 
1826, the Tondaimdn had the honour of having an interview with 
His Excellency the Governor of Madras, who was then touring in 
the Southern Districts of the Presidency. The Resident at 
Tanjore wrote to the Tondaiman that the Governor woald be at 
Virdlimelai on the 18th of August, that he would introduce the 
Tondaiman to the Governor, and that the Tondaimdn should 
send his Sirkil and Foujdar to meet the Governor at the boundary 
of the country cn the Trichinopoly side, six or seven miles from 
Virélimalai. From a memorandum of the interview which was 
prepared and despatched for the information of Colovel Black- 
burne in England, we find the Governor complimenting the Rajé 
on his “speaking English very well’’, asking the Raja why he 
called General Blackburne his father, and informing him that he 
knew well the history of his ancestors. 


Marriages of the Raja’s daughters. On the 15th of May, 
1828, the Raja’s eldest daughter was married to one Rangan 
Pallavardyar, a Jagirdar of distinction, who “‘ was honoured us the 
heir and generally called the son of Ammal Ayi, daughter of 
Raya Ragonatha Tondiman, ruier of the State from 1769—89, 
as, after the death of her husband, Mappilay Pallava Row, with- 
out issue, she brought up her brother-in-law’s son (Rangan 
Pallava Row) as her own child”. The Resident who had been 
invited for tbe marriage, “to show that the descendants of the 
faithful Tondiman had claims upon the gratitude and good 
offices of the Hon’ble Company”, presented the Ra4j& with a 
khildt of congratulation. The Raja’s second daughter was 
married to Re. Raghundéthaswaémi Panricondraér on the 26th of 
June, 1831. 


Boundary disputes. Vhere were a large number of bound- 
ary disputes between the State and the Tanjore District as also 
dieputes relating to the boundary of tha State on the Trichino- 
poly side. Most of these were settled by arbitrations 
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- ‘Firth ofan heir to the Raja. In October, 1899, 4 som and 
heir was born to R4j4 Reaghaniths Tondaimida, who was given 
the name of Rémachandra Tondsimin. The Resident wrote to 
the R4jaé that a child of his to inherit his hosours was sious 
wanting to camplete his happiness and ihat God that was 
pleased to bestow this great bleszing on the R4j4 should also be 
pleased to wake the child a worthy descendsnt cf the Tondaimén 
family. 


In 1831, another son was born, who waa named Tirumalai 
Tondaiman. 


A question of jurisdiction in criminal trials. In 1829, and 
in 1884, the question of jurisdiction in criminal trials was raised 
and decided in fayuur uf the Tondaimdo. It was decided in 1834 
by the Governor-General in Council that the subjects of Puduk- 
kéttai and other Native States should be always amenable to the 
British Courts for crimes and heinous offences committed within 
the British territory, but “ that this practice should wot be reci- 
procal, such a distinction being a proper prerogative of the vara- 
mount power”. These rules made a very distressing impression 
on the mind of the Tondsiman. The Rajé felt thas hie people 
would no longer look up to him as an independent prince sup- 
ported in all the authority of a sovereign, and that he would no 
longer be coneidered as an old and faithful ally of the British 
Government. 


After obtaining from the R&jé detailed information relating 
to the Conrts, the laws and criminal procedure in the State, the 
Resident made a strong representation on the subject to the 
Governor. The representation had the desired effect and the 
Tondaiman was informed by the Resident (April, i836) that 
*‘ the Government was prepared to deliver over offenders being 
British subjects, to be tried in: His Excellency the Raja’s Courts, 
at the cequisition of the Resident ”’. 


The Resident wrote in December, 1836, as follows. 


“Your Excellency perhaps does not know that the jurisdic- 
tion which has been conferred on you by the Government of 
India and alae by the Madras Government is not possessed by. 
the Raja of Txevancore”’. : ! 


oral 
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Another order supporting the Rajé was now passed by the 
Madras Government. 


In forwarding to the R4j4 a copy of an endorsement made 
by order of the Madras Government on petitions addressed to 
them by some of the Kaja’s subjects, the Resident informed the 
Raja that “ His Excellency would observe that those people were 
desired to abstain from submitting similar complaints in future ’’, 
that “the Government would nct allow His Excellency’s just 
authority as Rajah to be disputed or insulted”, and that “his 
people Would Inck to bim and consider him as their jast and 
paternal Prince and Ruler”’. 


Conferment ef the title of “ His Excellency ” on the Raja. 
In the letter quoted above, we find the Raj& addressed by the 
title of “ His Excellency”. We may mention when and how this 
distinction was conferred on the Rajé. In March, 1830, the 
Tondaimdn received the honorary title of ‘‘ His Excellency ”’ 
from the Governor and the title wae from that time recognised 
by the Governor-General] of India in written communications to 
the Tondaiman. From a letter that was written to Colonel 
Blackburne on the 2nd of ApriJ, 1830, we find that the letter 
containing the communivation of the grant of the title was 
received by the Raja in Public Darbar with due honour and that 
s salute of 21 guns was fired on the occasion. The Court of 
Directors approved in their letter dated 27th of February, 1835, 
“the mark of consideration that had been shown tc the deserving 
Chief on the ground of his own merits and of the attachment to 
the British Government so uniformly and zeslously manifested 
by his ancestors’, 


In 1830, the Raja visited Trichinopoly twice, once to meet 
the Governor and on the next occasion, to be present at a 
Review of the 4th Regiment Light Cavalry ; he was received with 
all due honors and compliments by the guards on daty, and a 
salute of 19 guns was fired on His Excellency the Raja's 
approach opposite the Golden Rock. 


A drought in the State. In 1837, there was a drought 
of anme severity m certain paris of the State, and the Raja very 
kindly made arrangements for purchasing and storing paddy to 
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help bis people. The Governor, Sit Frederick Adam, wrote to 
the Raja in March, 1887; that ‘“Culonel Maelean had very 
recently mentioned to him a fresh proof of the just and bene- 
ficial principles which regulated His Excellency’s conduct in the 
paternal care he was evincing by providing for the wants of his 
people, who were suffering from the effects of the drought”’. 


Abolition of “ Sayer” or Land-customs. The Sayer daties 
were collected by the Nawab and the Tondsimdén, when articles 
had to pass from the territory of each of these into that of the 
otber. In special cases, exemption from the levy of duties was 
applied for. The amount that was realised by the collection of 
such duties was at this time more than Re. 15,000 in this State. 
In 1841, “the fixed rent payable to the Circary was Ra. 15,790 for 
the Sayer. The surplus, after paying the reut, was carried to 
the Réjamahal or the Palace Private Accounts. There were 
more than 220 articles on which Sayer duty was charged, most 
of them at the rate of one Gold Fanam or 2 annas per Tolam 
(gremb) weight of 120 Pulums (we) or 93 Ibs.; but the rate 
varied according to the articles. The duty was payable only 
onee. Goods brought from the Company’s Territories or in 
Transit thereto paid an ‘ad valorem duty’ of 24 per cent”’. 
Almost every article of utility or luxury that passed from one 
territory to another was examined at the Chowki Stations, where 
the, cusbeme*were collected. The Chowkidars, who were in 
charge of the work, were generally dishonest, and various were 
the vexations of those that had to pass through the Chowki 
etations. 


By Act VI of 1844, Sayer duties were altogether abclished 
in the British Territory, except on certain goods passing from or 
into what was described as ‘‘foreign territory”. Pudukkédttai, 
as a Native State, was declared *‘foreign territory’’ under the 
Act, but when the Raja explained that Padukkdéttai was a poor 
State and that it was disbonourable thst his State should be 
treated as a foreign country, it was arranged that Sayer duties 
should be levied neither by the Tondaiman nor by the British on 
any article passing from the serritary of the one into the other. 
‘The Rajé appreciated the kindness of the Government very much. 
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Progress of Ohristiantiy. Protestant Mission work was 
started betweer 1830 and 1840 by a Church of England Mission- 
ary. In 1845, owing to some impediments, the work was handed 
over to the A:nerican Board Mission in Madura. 


In 1848, the Americans offered their Pudukotah Mission 
tu the Leipzic Mission Society, which accepted the offer. 
In 1901, Scandinavia separated from the Leipzig Gutheran 
Mission enterprise, and the Mission station of Pudukotah was 
ceded to the Church of the Swedish Mission in that year. 


The Jesuit Fathers “who were working at Avir ani other 
places had made themselves Indian to save tue Indians”’, admit- 
ted to their service none but Brahmins, wore a long robe of 
salmon-coloured linen......... a turban and wooden sandals and 
lived on rice, milk, herbs and water. These social observances 
were condemned in 1744 by the Pope, and the Orde of the 
Jesuits was itself suppressed in 1773. The work that had been 
done by the Madura Mission then fell into the hands of ‘ Cate- 
nars’, or the Syro-Malabar priests of the Portuguese Mission. 


In the meanwhile, the order of the Jesuits had been re- 
established (1814) and the Jesuits, unable to recover their 
church from the Portuguese, built another small church by the 
side of the one they were unable to recover. There were ccca- 
sionally quarrels between the two parties; but 1t may be said 
that both the Catholic Missions are now working smoothly. 


Among matcers of minor interest we may mention the fruit- 
less attempts to introduce the Kaveri water into the State and 
to open a British Post office in the State and a trip of the Raja 
and his two sons to the Tunjore country. 


Death of the Raja. We have to bring our account of the 
rule of this Rdjé to a close. Ou the 13th of July, 1839, Raja 
Raghunatha Tondaiman closed his earthly career. The reader 
that has gone through our narrative would have gathered that 
the Haja was an enlightened ruler bent on promoting the happi- 
ness of his people. The successive Residents had the highest 
respect for him, and Mr. Thomas Maclean, the Resident, was 
never tired of expressing his appreciation of the benevolence and 
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uprightness of character of His Excellency, whom he called “ the 
father of his people”. The Governor on hearmg of his death 
commuviceted to his successor “his sense of the exemplary 
manner in which the R&j4 discharged the importunt daties of his 
station and of his fidelity and attachment to the British Govern- 
ment ”’. 
His Excellency Raja Ramachandra Tondaiman Bahadur. 

Accession of Raja Ramachandra Tondaiman, a minor. 
Administration during the minerity. Rdéjd Ramachandra 
Tondaiman was a minor nine years old at the time of the death 
of his father. Agreeably to the instructions that had been left 
by the late Raja, the Government appruved of the administration 
being conducted, during the minority of the Raja by “ the Sirkeel, 
the Fonzdar and other officers in communication with the 
Ranee”’. Both the Réni and the Resident had the highest confi- 
dence in the Foujdar Appa Aiyar, who for the time being was 
the most influential man in the State, the Sirkil Soirdba Naig 
having been too quiet a man to assert his rigitts. 


In September, 1839, the Government resolved upon conti- 
nuing the titie of ‘‘ His Excellency ” to the Raja. 


Towards the close of 1644 the Réjd assumed the direct 
control of the State, his ministera being instructed to report 
direct to the Raj4, but to keep the Political Agent informed 
regarding all disbursemente of money and cases in which public 
servants were dismissed. 


The Raja’s marriages. On the 13th of June, 1845, the Rajd 
and his brother were married to the daughters of the Zamiaddr 
of Kaliékotéiai in the Tanjore District. The Political Agent was 
present on the occasion and presented the R4ajé and his brother 
with Khbillats and Ven Samarai or white “cow's tail’’. 

On the Sist of August, 1848, the R4jé was married again to 
the first daughter of the then Neduvadsal Zamindér. 


The Raja's visit to Trichinepoly. His Excellency the Rijé 
visited Trichinopoly on the 80th of August, 1645, whea “a troop 
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complete fram the 4th Regiment Light Cavalry under the com- 
mand of a Captain and in Review order was drawn up for escort- 
ing His Excellency to bis place of residence, the Nabob’s House 
at Wornore”, “‘a detachment cf Artillery was paraded on the 
Bridge exercising ground and fired a salute of 19 guns”’, “the 
Grenadier Company from one of the Native Corps in Garrison 
under the command of a Sabadar and in full dress was in attend- 
ance at the Nabob’s House at Wcniiore to receive His Excsilen- 
cy’, etc. 


In January, 1854, R. Anndswany Aiyar, the Foujdar of the 
State, was apvointed Sarkfl in consideration of the faithful and 
important services rendered to the State by his father, Appé 
Aiyar, the well-known Foujdar, and of the faithfulness and 
ability of the geatleman, who was considered an experienced 
officer in Revenue matters. 


1853-4. Disturbances raised by Venkannan Sérvaikar and 
his adherents. Some years after the Rdj& was entrusted with 
the sole charge of the affairs of the State, he was misled by evil 
advisers in spite of the remonstrances of the successive Political 
Agents, who advised bim both by official and private correspond- 
ence that he should regain the good name of his family by for- 
bidding all his bad counsellors from entering his presence. With- 
oui heeding the advice of the Political Agents, the Raja plunged 
himself deeper and deeper into debt till at last the state of affairs 
became very critical. The eldest brotber of the Junior Rani was 
also creating disturbances. Soine of the designing and selfish 
mer in the State headed by Venkannan Sérvaikdéran stirred up 
the people to open rebellion. 


Venkannan Sérvaikar was simply an Uliyakér and so lower 
io rank than a commen Sérvaikdér. He had proved disloyal and 
ungrateful and been removed for misconduct in the time of Raja 
Raghunitha Toadaiman Bahadur. He set at defiance the 
Sarkar autborities and persuaded some of the Amarakars or the 
military servants of the State not tu attend to the duties assigned 
to them and encouraged others not to pay the Sarkar kists, but 
to carry away by force the produce of the Sarkar lands. The 
band of insurgents became stronger and stronger. The unsatis- 

satery state of things in the Territory was taken to the notice of 
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‘Yrevelyan, wrote to the Réj& that he trusted that his good 
conduct would be such as to allow him to restore the tithe to him 
at some futuve time. 


380th April 1862. The following Sanad issued under the 
orders of Mer Most Gracious Majesty (Queen Victoria) and sigred 
by Lord Canning, Vizeroy and Governcr-General of India, was 
sent to the Raja. 


“To Rajah Ramachandra Tondaiman Behaudur, Poodoocottah. 


“Her Majesty being desirous that Governments of the 
several Princes and Chiefe of India who govern their own terri- 
tories should be perretuated, and that the representation and 
dignity of their houses should be continued in fulfilment of tbis 
desire, this Sunnud is given to you to convey to you the assurance 
that on failure of natural heirs, the British Government will 
recognize and confirm any adoption of a successor made by your- 
self or by any future Chief of your State that may be in accord- 
ance with Hi..doo Law and the customs of your race. 


“Be assured that vothing shal} disturb the engagement thus 
made to you so long as your house is loyal to the Crown and 
faithful to the conditions of the treaties, grants, or engagements 
which record its obligations to the British Government. 


» 


(Signed) Canning”. 


Some Revenue matters. In August, 1854, some burdensome 
taxes were abolished, such as jungle fees, fees on picotahs, taxes 
on oil-machines, bangle earth, dyes, ......... rnuff, oil, chunam, 
trees that were not fruit-bearing. In 1861-2 Mvhterpha tax was 
for the first time introduced. There was some violent opposition 
to the levying of the tax, which wac abolished for a time. It was 


finally reintroduced in 1874. 

In December, 1863, Bhavani Sankar Rao was appointed 
Sarkil. 

Some Jagir mattera. In 1842 (29ch of June), a proclama-, 


bion was issued by tLe Political Agent (agreeably to a previgus- 
order of 1820) that the JagirdArs were merely to enjoy the produce 
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of the lands of the Jégirs, and that they should not alienate any. 
portion of their Jagirs. They were also required not to assume 
any of the honours due only to the Raja. j 


Judicial affairs. In 1840, as the Ra&j&4 wae a minor, the 
Sark{l directed the Judges of the several Courts to comalete their 
own judgments, leaving it optional with the parties to appeal to 
His Excellency the Rajé&. In 1844, the Kotwal’s Office grew 
into the Sinnakkadan Sabha or Small Causes Coart, to which a 
number of Judges were appointed. 


In 1860, the practice of appealing to the Nydya Sabha from 
the decrees of the Mudra Sabha was sicpped, and appeals from 
all the Courts in the State were made tothe “ Huzur Office,’ 
which thus became the only Appeal Court in the State. 


In June and July, 1866, there was a reorganisation of the 
Courts. There were to be (1) an Appeal Court with an Appeal 
Judge, (2) A Civil and Sessions Court cf three Judges formed by 
the union of the Nydy4 Sabha aud the Danda Sabha. 


at 


(3) A Small Cause Court, : 
(4) Five Munsif’s Courts for the five Taluks. 


Of the Appeal Court, the Raja, the Sarkil and the Appeal 
Judge were the Judges. The Raj& was to preside, but all corres- 
pendence to tne Appeal Court was to be addressed to the Sarkil, 
who was to be in charge of the records and should issue crders on 
subjects that came before him. The Sarkil was made to conduct 
the Appeal Court in the presence of the Raj& on Saturdays, 
Mondays and Wednesdays. 


Introduction of Mr. Morris’ scheme. Tie scheme ‘of Mr. 
G. Lee Morris, Political Agent, for the revision of Revenue and 
Judicial: establishments was introduced in 1868, of which the 
maiu features were, the redaction of the large number of employers 
on Jow salaries, the abolition of the Abkari and Mohterpha esta- 
blishments, the assigament of salaries sufficient to secure the 
services of competent and respectable men, the reduction of 
Taluks to three, und the assimilation of the Revenre and Jadicial ' 
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eateblighmenta to those of districts under the British CGovern- 
ment. The Deputy Karbér beceme the Joint Magistrate, and the 
Karbér was the Chief Magistrate and Head of the Revenue 
Department. 


A Government order dated 81st January, 1868, apprcved the 
appointment of three Deputy Tahsildars, who wete to exercise 
magisterial powers and who were to have their head-qnarters at 
Virdlimalai, Karambekkodi and Kilunilai. 


Visit of His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh to 
Madras. On the Sth February, 1870,9 scm of Rs. 20,000 was 
sanctioned for His Excellency the Hajd’s visit to Madras to be 
present at the receptiun of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh, and on the 16th February, 1870, the Government of 
Mesdras ordered that ‘the Tondaman Rajah ” would receive a 
salate of 13 guns at Trichinopoly and Madras, and that the ticle 
of “His Excellency”, formerly withdrawn, wovld again be 
granted. 

In March, 1870, Hzs Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
visited Madras and His Excellency Raj& Ramachandra Tondai- 
man Bahadtr had an interview with His Rcyal Highness. 


On orders received from the Governor-General in Council, 
the Government disallowed on the 18th December, 1873, the salute 
sanctioned in February, 1870, 


In 1875, Pennington submitted a report, giving a complete 
account of the system of administration in forcein the State as 
well as suggestions for its improvement. 


In May, 1875, a Police Force was organised un the British 
lines and placed under the orders of the Stperintendent of Police, 
Trichinopoly, as ex-officio Superintendent of the Department and 
in November, 1875, the Department of Registration of Assurances 
was organised with a District Registrar and three Sub-Registrars. 


On the 26th Nuvember, 1875, Raja Martanda Bhairava 
Tondaiman Bahadur, the ruling sovereign, was born. 


10th December, 1875. During the tour of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales in Southern India, His Excellency 
the Kajé paid a visit at Madura to His Roya] Highness, 
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Before dinner, the principal personages were received, and 
among them the Native Chiefs, of whom the most Sonsprosons 
was the Raja of Padukkdttai. 


His Royal Highness sent to the Raéjé “a silver medal, with 
a ring bearing His Royal Highness’ cypher, with a hope that His 
Excellency would wear them as mementos of his visit to Southern 
India and of the pleasure His Royal Highness derived from 
making His Exxcellency’s personal acquaintance ”’. 


The assumption of the title of Empress of India by Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. The Kajd4 was informed in 
August, 1876, that it was the intention of the Government to 
publicly proclaim on the 1st of January, 1877, at the Presidency 
and at ali the headquarter stations of the several ccllectorates the 
sasumption by Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen, of the 
title of “Empress of India”. A copy of the Fort St. George 
Gazette Extraordinary containing His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
Proclamation together with the Procalmation by the Queen was 
also received, 


January, 1877. A grand Darbar was held at Pudukkottai 
in honour of the assumption of the title of the Empress of India 
by Mer Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria and seven life- 
prisoners and twenty other prisoners were released, 


The famine of 1876-8. The State suffered severely from the 
famine of 1876-8. His Excellency the Raj& showed himeelf quite 
alive to the emergency and at his suggestion conjee-houses for 
the relief of the destitute were opened and arrangements were 
made for starting relief works. Jn the fifteen months from 
November, 1876, to February, 1878, 10,41,672 persons were 
relieved, ahd when the famine was over, cloths and small money 
presents were given to deserving poo. people with the surplus of 
the sums subscribeJ | y the people and sanctioned by the State. 


Adoption by the Raja of Pudukkottai of his eldest daughter’s 
third son as heir to the Raj. His Excellency the Rajé forwarded 
on the Znd of Murch, 1877, letters to the Government of Madras 
aud the Supreme Government of India with a covering letter to 
the Political Agent, communicating that the Raj& had adopted, 
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in conformity with the cenor of the special Sunnud granted to him 
by His Excellency Lord Canning, Ry. Marténda Bhairava 
Pallavardyar, his eldest danghter’s third son, owing to the Raja’s 
decaying state of health, and had thereby freed himself from all 
concerns of mind. ; 


On the 15th January, 1878, orders were received from the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India “ recognising and con- 
firming the adoption by the Rajah of Poodoocottah of his eldest 
daughter’s third son as heir to the Raj in supersession of the 
claims of the son of his deceased brother”. On the 28rd of 
January, the Madras Government communicated the order to the 
Political Agent, who forwarded it to the Rajé& on the 8rd of 
February. The Rajé “could find no words to express his humble 
obligations and sincere gratitude for the unparalleled kindness 
and estimation............and prayed to the God Almighty for the 
most prosperous, predominant and everlasting Rule cf uhe British 
nation—a Sovereignty most ju:partial and Divine.” 


10th February, 1878. A Darbar was held in connection with 
the confirmation by the Viceroy and Governor-General of the 
adoption made by the Raja, and arrangements wer: made for 
releasing some prisoners. 


8th August, 1878. A Sashia Sastriar became the Sirkil 
of the State. “At the kind invitation of His Excellency 
the Rajah and under the encouraging auspices of Mr. Sewell, the 
Political Agent, aod of the Members of the Government of 
Madras,wh« were all deeply inierested in the well-being of the 
Pudnukkottai State”, A Sashia Sastriar took charge of the 
administration of the State on the 8th of August, 1878. The 
selection was sugges.ed by Sir Madhava Row, who had occasion 
some time previous to this to pay a visit to Pudakkdttai. 


The Governor of Madras, His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, 
expressed his gratification at the appointment and had no duubt 
thet the arrangement would be attended with early benefit fo the 
State ; and later on the Secretary of State for India expressed bis 
eutisfaction that the Rajé should have availed hiruself of the 
services of so competent # minister. 
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The abolition of the ‘Amani’ or the sharing system. The 
AmAni syetem of settling the revenue from lands, under which 
the ryot was a mere tenant at will, was abolished, so that the lands 
which were held on this tenvre became the private property of 
those that held them, subject to the payment of a fixed assess- 
ment. The general result of the settlement, after a few year’s 
experience, was cne of satisfaction to the ryot, who felt the change 
as an emancipation from thraldom. 


The reorganisation of the Devastanam Department. “The 
Department of Devastanam Manager was found worse than useless 
and was abolished. The supervision of the pagodas and their 
establishments together with the accounts of receipts and expen- 
ditures connected therewith wastransferred to the Tahsildars. ”’ 


The resumption of the Western Palace Jagir. The Govern- 
1aent ordered the resumption of the Western Palace Jagir on the 
14th of May, 1881, and a grant of money pension to the members 
of the Jégirdar’s family. 


In 1884 was obtained the sanction from Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen-Empress of India of a salute of 11 guns to 
the Raja and his successors as a hereditary distinction. 
“Simultaneously, the Government of Madras was pleased to 
erder that the Raja of Pudukota would thenceforward be 
addressed as “ His Highness ”. 


A grand Darbar was held on the 19th of May, 1884, to 
celebrate the happy event. ‘The Political Agenr, after repeating 
his assurances that the Tondimsn of to-day would not be found 
lese loyal than his ancestors, should occasion arise, handed over 
to the Rajah the communication of Government conveying the 
intalligeuce of the conferring of a hereditary salute of 11 guns and 
the title of “ His Highpess”’.” Asan act of mercy, several convicts 
were pardoned and set freo. 


The destruction of prickly-pear, “ the spread of which most 
pernicious plant bad been rapid and was proceeding With accele- 
rated velocity year after year, was taken on hand ”’. 


1888—4. The Pallavankulam was completely dried, and the 
old bathing ghats were removed. From other tanks also the 
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‘shish and silt of years were removed with the result that guinea- 
‘worm that “seemed to be the everlasting curse of Pedukota * was 
stamped out, and “ those who yeac after year bore the badge of the 
curse came to breathe free and think of ‘he retorn of suramer 
without a shudder ”’. 

1883, 13th June. A Town Sarkar Girls’ School for imparting 
instruction to the girls of the town was opened, 


The English school started in 1857 at the Capital was raised 
to the grade of a Second Grade College. It was ordered in 1883 
that the supervision of the State schools by a British Inspector 
of Schools wHich had been go.ny on from April, 1878, was vaneces- 
sary. 
The Treasury full. “For the first time in the history of 
Pudukota (in 1883) there was literaJly no room in the Treasury 
for the money that had accumulated in it, and it was thought 
advisable, rather than so much money should be idle, to invest the 
surplus in Governtaent securities, not only as a source of some 
profit but generally as an Insurance Fund against future years of 
advérsity. Theve was no intention of hoarding, for expenditure 
op public works was allowed to the fullest amount that could have 
been carefully and econotnically spent ’’. 


His Highness the Rajd’s Tours. His Highness the Raja 
started on the 30th May, 1884, on a tour to the Trichinnpoly and 
Madara Districts ‘After visiting the shrine at Netrtr ia the 
Coimbatore District and the temple at Madura, the Réj4 was 
on the 30th of July at Trichinopoly, waiting for Their 
Exxcellencies the Governor and the Commander-in-Chief, who 
were then about to pass through »r visit that station” and 
with whem His Highaoess had cordial mterviews. 


His Aighness made a second tvur in November and December, 
1885, to Tzichinopoly and Madura, with, the object chiefly of 
fulfilling a vow, which he had taken on his previous visit, to light 
one hundred thousand lamps 1 the famous pagoda at Madura. 
His Hoghness lef. Pudukkoéttai ontbe 9th of November, 1886, 
and after visiting the shrine at Nerur, went to Madura where he 
falfilled his vow. His Highnese, after visiting the shrine of 
Kunasékheram inthe Trichinopoly Disti‘ct, returncd to Paduk- 
kétrai on the 6th uf December. 
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erat GSK tanetien wae veseived £4 thd changarol the desiz- 
mations SakwG, Hiebkr and Deputy Kéridy mte Dewan, Bown 
Peithiek abd Doputy Peshhkar vespectively 
The first gubernatorsal visit to the Capstal, 1886. “Fl 
Pktdiency the Right Honorable Sir Mountstuatt fiphihstone 
Grant ‘Daft, a c 1 & , Governor of Madras, was the firdd Govetide 
to visit the Réj4 im hic capital His Baceliency arrived a ‘fithle 
before the noon of Tuesday, the Grid of Febru try, 1886, and left 
ott the afternodn of hursday the tthidém A grand Davbar was 
héid on the occasion A levee was he'd, at which the Raji 
presented all the men.bers of his family, offiedrs of the Btate, 
Sardirs of the State, and other gentrv of the Town There was 
the nsnal di-play of fireworks, ef¢ His Excellency witnessed alsd 
the aative gime of v8 Ou or the throwing of Lhe hoomep-iang ” 


Denth of Rajd Ramachandra Tondaiman on the 15th Aprit, 
1886 -Hiis Thighneee the Rayd Ramachandra Pondamin Bahan 
died at the ape of 37 All the public offices and -nstitutibns of 
the Stai were close’ for sixieen days as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceaseé Te left an heir to the Ry in the persoh 
of His Highness Maitands Bharava Tondarm4n Bar adir 


Raja Martanda Bhairava Tondaiman Bahadur 


Edueation of His Highness the Raja —On May 2, 1886, 
the religions installation of the young Rajéd—hnown as the 
Pattibhishekam—took place, according to the ¢netom of the 
family, in the State Pagoia at liengokainam, a suburb of the 
eap'fal town; and on 8th July the R4j4& was formally invtaned 
by the Political Agent, who presented  khillat’ from the 
Government of Madras and a letter from the Gdvernor, 
congratulating His Highness on his aecesaion to the mwaenad. 


The Rajdé was abour eleven years of age at this time and had 
uhady midd’ considerable progre4s in English, Thenit, Ahinskrit 
and Drawihg <A guardian wacappointed to look after Tim 'fn 
the hours of study as well as of recreation, drives Af@ Haing 
exercises; and im the heginnihe of: 1887, a gradadiendf the 
Canmtindge Univernty+Me. BF BH - Ornsciey-i-wase vappdinidd 
Emglish tutor, wita o staff of assistants to-grve metehoififmstin 
éhe sevgred branches of siudy. : ° 
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The education of the Rajd, now inaugurated, was continued 
for eight years and comprised a course of studies and exercises, 
that was calculated to bring out and develop all that was best in 
him. 

In 1893, His Highness visited Travancore twice on elephant- 
shooting and shot two elephants—one with tusks 5 ft. 8 in. long, 
which weighed 78 Ib. 


In December, 1886, Lord Dufferin the Viceroy toured in 
Southern India and during the tour visited Trichinopoly on 6th 
December. His Highness the Raji went ion Tricbinopoly and 
had a cordial private interview with the Viceroy. This was a 
memorable event in the annals of Pudukkottai, no previous Raja 
having had an interview with a Viceroy or Governor-general 


In 1887, the Governor of Madras, Lord Connemara, visited 
Trichinopoly and on that occasion invited His Highness in person 
to psy a vient to Madras. It was alsn thought that it was time 
the Raja travelled a little evexny year as part of his education. 
His Highness, accompanied by (Sir) Sashiah Sastri, Dewan- 
Regent, and a retinue consisting of his personal staff and tutors 
and servants went to Madras in January, 1889, and made a stay 
of two months there. While in Madras he visited the several 
institutions and places of interest, made the acquaintance of the 
then Maharajah of Mysore who was also then staying at Madras, 
the Members of Government, the Chief Justice and other Jeading 
gentlemen and officers and attended a Convocation of the 
Dniversity of Madras. On his wav back His Highness visited 
Pondicherry and paid a visit to the Governor who returned His 
Highness’ visit. He also attended a Ball given at the Govern- 
ment House in his honour. His Highness returned tv his capital 
in March, vastly improved in his knowledge of the world and of 
men and manners. 


His Highness had the honour of a private interview with 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor during his tour in 
India in 1889. 

In January, 1890, His Highness made a recond trip to 
Madras, which lasted far a month and a half. While at Madras 
ia Highness mad the acqnaintance of the Mahardjaib of Tra- 
vanocore, who has halting at Madras on his wayto Caricutta. 
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During the return journey His Highness visited Baagalore and 
Mysore. This visit was most interesting and intractive to His 
Highness. : 


Since the beginning of 1891, Trichinopoly had been virtually 
made the ordinary resideuce of the Raja, as that station furnished 
facilities for games und field sports and for mixing with European 
society. Toe keep in touch with his subjects, His Highness drove 
into Pudukkéttaui for all important feasts and festivals and 
religious ceremonies. In November, 1892, Lord Wenlock, 
Governor of Madras, paid a visit to Pudukkditai and the Raja 
proceeded to Madras immediately after and returned the visit of 
the Governor and there had the opportunity cf an interview wilh 
the Viceroy, che Marquis of Lansdowne, woo was then on a visit 
tu Madras. 


In December, 1893, when his educational course wus draw- 
ing to a close, His Highness undertook and accomplished a tour 
througi Upper India. He visited Bombay, Allahabad, Benares, 
Calcutta, Agra, Ahmedabad and Baroda. H's Highness at his 
own request travelled cncognitu mort part of the tour, the public 
receptions being confined to bombay and Calcutta, where he was 
received in Darbar by Their Excellencies Lord Harris and Lord 
Lansdowne. 


The concluding words of the last report on the education of 
His Highness by his tutor Mr. Crossley deserve to be quoted 
here. 


“TI cannot refrain from expressing in this, I believe, my 
last report, the pleasure I have in Leiug able to say honestly that 
I cannot in the past seven yeurs recall to mind one single in- 
stance of deviation from the strict truth or misbehaviour of any 
description ou the part of His Highness. It ts a record to be 
proud of and, I trust alsc, of happy augury for an honourable and 
useful career ”’. 


Installation.—On the completion of his nineteenth year, 
His Highness the Ra&ji was installed by His Excellency the 
Governor of Madras, Lord Wenlock, and iavested with the 
powers of administration at a grand Darbdér thas was held for 
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fue. purgese. His Hicellengy,tee Govewos,l whe: waai teaquned 
‘with the usual hononss ak, the Darbiny: deltingralt sek ddrese to 
the Raja, from which we quote the following +- - pre i 
“Ts is with great plegsute that I tind myself — to-day 
wilh the object of personally giving effect to the decision of the 
Government of aes thay Your Highness should, on atiaging 
your, "19th yeax, be gntrusted with the adminictration uf the Stace 
at Pudykke thai,. seen ues ‘Lhe inheritaace upon which vou arp this 
day entering Wap twenty years ago finaqcially and in every viber 
vespect in a most dilapidated condition. ‘The aspect «i affuirn is 
now very differnt; you will have made over to you a State not 
cnly unencumbered with debt, but posse: sing @ balance of more 
than three lakhs, while there is every prospect of its yielding uo 
increasing revenue if it is administered with due carc. On every 
side material mnproveinents are visible. Isvery branch of the 
adumirtration has veen wore or loss reformed, the revenue hus 
muproved, the roads arc excelent, and the capital is ado:ned with 
modern public buildings. A} these are duc to the untiring ener- 
gy and devotion to his duties of Dewan-Regent, Mr. Sashieh 
bastri, one of that talested budy, the proficients of the High 
School. Myr. Sashiah Sastri became Dewan in 1878 ano alter 
sexviog your grandfather until his demise in 18386, has siace then 
conlinuad tu work tor the well-being of the State of Pudukkoitui 
with great ability and re narksable fidelity aad honosty of purpose. 
The result of his labours has been so successtul that what was at 
the time cf his accession to office alauust a wreck is at the present 
momendt & PrOSPeFOUS POBPEGSIOD...... c.eeeseeegeeee POUL foretathers 
ussisted in the laymmg ot the foundation of the British Frpire in 
India by supporting our arm in the struggle fur supremacy with 
tbe Preach, a very iinpoitunt episode of which was the siege of 
Tmgbinopoly in 1752, next by aidiog thes. in making head 
against. dae fwucus mvadcr Hyder Ali Khan, and lasily,: when 
alien enumsies had cauzed to oppure us, by affyrding, after the 
eesslon of the Carnatic, matcrial belp in suppreasing ‘the 
outbreaks of rebellioue usurpers an wha» now forms the Madura 
Peivict, Thasydays of warfare and Lloodshed are’ adw- wk ler 
eT IgGia: f concerned, happily at an and, prith -no 
pahisrient,, of \ aebapes, bat you,caa stil. lollow ia yore, peacefal 
dep spacopldioS ypua wueustors vient than 2. congacy. 
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sgojend apport. the, Reliab rule by a wise and just gxvern- 
veent of tee Btahe, tote adminisizalion of which you this day 
SUA Ans poe one rn * 

The foliowiny extract from His Highness’ reply is worthy 
of quotation ‘“‘ Appreciating the Value of the good advice Your 
uxcellency has given me, I recopnise the solemn nature of the 
trust now conferred on me, and relying on the help and advice 
of the Political Agent and my Dewan I shall nse my whole 
endeavour in striving to assule to my people a jusu and progrese- 
ive gdninicteation Striving to rule withvut fear ar favour I 
shail scek to be hunourable and upright in all my actions, with 
the Alunghiy’s help end guidance m making the destinies of my 
people happy and pivusperous’. 


His Eacellencv the Governor tncn conducted Lis Highness 
to the musnad and declaced U1. Highness invested with the 
powers of administration A salutc of cleven guns was fired and 
Hi» Excellency the Governo: then handed over to His Highness 
the State Sword 


Hw Iéxccllency held a Icevce ou the day, where His Highness 
the Lajd presented to Hin Wxcellency the members of his lamuy, 
the Dewan, the piinvipal vufficers of the State, the Sardors and 
others 


Fency.— During the minomty of the Haj’, the State was 
administured by (afturwaids S11) A. Sdshiah Sdetri. He was 
invested with the p weirs of a Regent and was styled Dewan- 
Regent. To reheve bine of a gical part of bie routine and les. 
responsible woh, an dabs'stant Dewan was appointed at the 
beginning of the Regency ‘This arrangement continued tilt Hus 
Highness caine of age and assumed the reins of Government im 


Noveuiber, 1804. 


Duting the eight ycurs picccding ihe Regency, the found. 
ations of goud governmcnt had bien well and deeply lad. The 
Land Revenue syst2m had been remodelled; the amda&t tenure, 
whick was prejudicial alike to the State and the ryot, had been 
abolished. Most of the imigation tanks had received the nerces- 
sury urgent repairs ‘Ihe main trunk reade to Trtohinopely, 
Tusjore and Madura had beer put im-order. The gerviye had 
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bedn reformed and the tone of -die wevice ralupd: "rlpew dad 
tiéen pot down. A second grade Collége bad beds veised end the 
ranks of office had come to be supplied with young men edncated 
en modern lines. All this had necess‘tated a seried of energetic 
menoures and vigorous changes. 


The cight years of the Regency mar® a period of compara- 
tive rest and assimilation. The salient administrative features of 
this period are noticed helow. 


The Salt convention—The first of these administrative 
measures was the suppression of the local ecerth-salt. The 
revanue fron salt was, till 1887, a monopoly of tte State. The 
State has no sea-board; but earth-salt was manufactured. Tt 
was gathered and stored in dep6ts and sold for the benefit of the 
exchequer. Much abuse had crept into the department. In 
1882, the manageizent was remodeiled and a regulat on was 
passed for the protection of the salt-revenne and 1t provided also 
fur penalties against the importation of the varth-salt mto the 
British verritory. 


The British Government had beea complaining from tune to 
fime (so early in fact as 1817) that the Pucukkdéttai cheap earth- 
salt was being smuggled across the boundary. ‘lhe question 
threatened to become a source of misunderstanding in 1881-2 
betweea the State and the British Salt department On a strong 
representation made by the State, the Madras Goverament agreed 
to let matters stand as they were. Buta little while afver, the 
question was opened again and Government insisted on the 
suppression of carth-salt in the State The late Raji, though at 
first unwilling, had u!iimately agreed to the opening of vegotia- 
tions. As a result of these negotintions it was agreeé that the 
manufacture of carth-salt souuld be suppressed, the State receiv- 


img iu compensation an annual payment of Rs. 38,000. 


The Madras Government acquiesved on these proposals and 
Adoided (Na. Gfi—Revenue dated July 12, 1887) that ike 
@iengestonts weuld be cancelled at the option of Government 


“ether dillbeignt wetivs, if thay found it to their interest to dic- 
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‘Tia Setéienant of Exam--The sotal acreage ander Inam 
+ (move than 3,00,000 acres) greatly exceeded the.acreage paying 
revenue to the State. The greater part of the Inams was 
connected with the militia of the State. These Inams were 
originally granted to the men who were employed in fighting 
with the neighbouring Poligars or as contingents tothe British 
troops at Trichinopoly in their marches to Srirangapntim and 
other places at the close of the eighteenth century and they were 
continued to their descendants, who were at a later time employ- 
ed in guarding palaces, temples, cvtcheris and foris and who 
were more recentlv employed as watchmen of the crops under 
the amani system, These militia tenures—generally known as 
amarams—had long become out of date and the services connert - 
ed with them Fad become more or Jess nominal. The tenares 
were mostly rent-free and were theoretica!ly liable to absolute 
resumption at any t:me at the pleasure of the ruler. They were 
inalienable and the holders had no property in them 
There were also Inams granted for the services connected 
with the State temples, of which there are several, for the 
support of minor temp'es scattered throughout the State, for the 
support of chatrams (feeding-houses), oorames (drinking ponds) 
and other similar chantable and religious institucions. There 
were aiso Inams granted to Mirasdfrs or village head-men, to 
carpenters, blacksmiths, barbers, wishermen and other artisans 
for village service 
Following in the wake of the ancient Hinds sovereigns and 
actuated by a zeal for acquiring religions merit according to the 
accepted notions of the land, the rulers of the State had also, by 
gifts of lands and villages, induced a considerable number of 
Brahmin colonists on the bank of the Kaveri, to come and sctile 
in the State. There lands were known as Brahmadéyam, were 
held rent-frae and exempt from restrictions 1s to inalienability. 
A very considerable proportion of lands in the State had in 
these ways come to belong to Inamtenure ‘lhe services connect- 
ed with several Imams had beeome unnecessary; the parpose for 
which some Inams had been granted bad come to be negheered 
and the services connected with them, though useful, had ceasud 
ta be rendered; other Inams had come to be fraudulently or 
weegalarly inherited. 
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.%Tbe Madran Governmest! Jan dsaeieigad cibas laa alent of 

Janda under Inam tenure. and had-spigested -the deaspiility, als, 
anfranchising the antiquated service tenements on ‘suite blepquit- 

rent and bringing the oiber Inams under some sach settlement 

as wae effectea by the Madras Inam department. > The rules, 

which were drafted much on the model of the Madras Insm 

department, enme into forde from Reptembe:, 1888, 


By 1894 almost ell the militia tennros were enfranchised, 
resulting in a total adtitional revenue of abont a lakh of rupees. 
The effect of the settlement cannot be better described than in 
the words of the minister who carried it ont. 


“Their enfranchisement on the payment of a 1.oderate quit- 
rent in commutation of service was 1 magna charta. ands 
which were worth nothing came to he valued hundreds and 
thonsanJs of Rupees. Several who were hopelessly involved in 
debt suddenly found themselves rich and solvent. Those whio 
had opposed it at first found themselves mistaken and hailed the 
enfranchisement of the tenures as their delverance ”’. 


The Inams granted for the upkeep of. religious and charitable 
institutions or for the performance of village or temple services 
were registered on their existing tenures in cases where the 
performance of the serv ce or the charitics was considered aatis- 
factory and necessary. In other cases the tenure was altered and 
the iands were brought under full assessment. 


Town Improvement.—Angther undertaking that was attend- 
ed with biilliant success during this period was the improvement 
of the town. Though the town had been originally well laid ont, 
the streats and lanes had heen largely oncroached upon and the 
side drains had almost become bogs. The weekly market wae 
held slong the public thoroughfare and obstructed all traffie. The 
nla WARS with narrow lanes and the filihy habits of the Pariahs, 

nsited, je ehelera and the emall-pox which often spread into the 
pane ed claimed their annual victims. The several uffjces of the 
yeanital wee. &heid in dingy cerners or rented private honses, The | 
Potage puildiag was qramped for apace with na grounds for 
gaoveation, ‘The scanty dimensions of the Hospital building Jatt 





View of the Public office building. 


. 





View of the Pudukkulam. 
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Httle pavviston for in-patients, surgery or t Gide, “We it Fae 
fil Roneii? and ilsuited for the parpose atid was ia the’ hesst of 
the town. 


Houses which obstructed the roads were removed; lahes 
were broadened; new reads were opened; new snhurbsa were 
farmed; the market was removed to 2 spacions tope and beaame 
& graat centre of trade. The Paracheri was laid out on spacious 
grounds in regular streets; towering edifices were constructed in 
airy situations for the use cf the College, the Tlospital and the 
Public offices and strike the visitor with wonder and admiration. 
A spacious tank in the town was improved and evlarged into a 
laywe reservoir capable cf containing several years’ supply of 
drihking water to the town and became a magnificent sheet of 
fresh wholesome water which is now supplied by pipes throngh- 
out the town. 


Reorganisation of the Judicial Machinery.—In the early 
“ eighties” there were » few Munsiff’s courts, a Civil ard Sessions 
court at the capital and an Appeal court. In tha highest court 
of appeal the rnler himself sat in proprid persona, the Dewan 
was an ex-officio Judge and there was a judicial officer called the 
Appeal Judge. A court of judicature ‘n which the ruler and the 
head of the executive were ex-officio judges and formed a stand- 
ing majority against a single professional Judge was an anachren- 
ism, which demanded a reorganisation of tke judicial] machinery. 
A scheme was drawn up by the Civil Judge. Based on this and 
the constitution of analogous courts in other Native States, s 
Chief Court consisting of three Judges and independent of the 
executive was brought into exisience in January, 1887. To give 
sufficient work to the judges, the two existing Munaiff’s Courts 
were abolished some time later. 


Survey and Settlement.—The change from the amani had 
bien dictated by urgency and had admitted of no delay—such as 
a regular durvey and settlement required. In view to correcting 
the inequalities found in the existing assessment, caused by the 
absence both ‘sf a correct mensurement of area and a correct 
GnasiGestion of svils, measures were seh on foot in sa & 
Revenue pica and Settlement. 
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, ony : 
(ns made Chat the genéral Poeihence war neeey nae tp Ingen 
sion gained gronnd that measures of alleviation were necessary 
before tha cireamutances of the ryots could be materially betéered. 
The year 1892 waa exceptionally disastrous and as it was preced- 
ed by two sucapessive bad years the resources of the ryots were so 
crippled thai they were 11l-prepared to stand another and more 
erdcial test. The character ot season offered a fgyvourable 
oppostanity for geanting certain permanent reductions of the 
revenue demand. The special assesament on garden cropa wae 
sboliahed and replaced by ithe ordinary rates. All rates higher 
that Ha. 60 a Velt were reduced to this figure and proportionate 
reductions were made in lands assessed under Rs. 60 a Vels. The 
taxon trees standing on patta lands was also done away with. 
The total remission of revenue on these accounts amounted to 
ever half a likh of Rupees. 

Athong other measures may be mentioned the introdection of 
the excise system and the abohtion of the State Postal Depart- 
ment. The excise system was introduced anda distillery was con- 
structed at the capital town In 1898, the tree tax system was 
introduced in its entirety. Negotiations were entered into crith 
the Madras Government for the amalgamation of the State 
postal department with the British postal department. In 1894, 
a repointion was passed for the purpose and the State postal 
department was handed over to the Imperial post. 


Change of Ministry —A. Sashiah SAstri retired on the termi- 
nution of the Kegency in November, 1894, sad R. Védanthachdrlu, 
Assistant Dewan, was appvintei ae Dewan. He continued in 
tule charge of the administration for about three years. Daring 
this period, rules for the grant of agricultural loans were paseed ; 
a Sanskrit School was opened at the capital, Stationary Magis- 
tzaten were appointed to relieve the Tahsildars of their magisterial 
work; an agricultprzal farm, with  traiping class, a deigy fap 
and « {echnical school fpr giving insizuctian im carpeniey, 
talipring.and piipting were gapped. But thic administzation wae, 
cbasacterised by spakness agd Jexity of, cogtcol oyer dpe fingnges 


apd pany of theep yaotel ingtifntigns hd to honed ia ie 
periods of usefulness. a 
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"> "“Bhrdhadapine Tnurhs were taken up tdf Settivaliaat 
thilt'contittuéd if the fine of the original grantees wil © restore 
in status quo, those that had changed hands and eleass over thd 
oniginal grants alers being brought uhder a sight qawainth 





Another noteworthy measure thai was carried out by sis 
Dewan was tha abolition of the Dévastédnam department as # 
separate branch of the Adiminrstration, in 1897. The lends 
attached to the important temples and chattrams ot the state, 
(and they formed a considerable proportion) uad been till now 
administered by a separate agency. The Dewan proposed to 
amalpamate these lands and villages with the au lands of the 
State and wake allotments out ot the general receipts for the 
maintenance of the temples and tbe chanties. 


Constitution of the State Council. —LHarly in 1898, His High- 
ness the Raja made arrangements for 4 visit to Kwope and fur 
the satisfactory conduct of the administration during his absence 
he formed a council of adnunictration consisting of a Dewan and 
a Councillor. To the post of thu Councillor, His Highness 
appointed his brother M. RK. Ry. Vayaya Raghunathu Dura: Rajah 
AvL, B.A, (then a Deputy Collector in the British Service). The 
post of Councillor, tentafively cieated for a year, Was paade 
permanent after the period and the cunstitution of the Council 
remained unchunyed tor ten years. 


Visit to Europe —In Apri], 1898, Hi. Highness left for 
Europe. He visited the principal towns of Italy and was vastly 
interested in the url treasures of Naples, Rome and Florence. 
On May 23, 1898, His Highaess was received by the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards Epwarp VII) at Marlborough House and on 
14th July, had the great honour ot being received by Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle. Daring his stay in England 
Bis Highness also attended a levee of the Queen at Buckinghany 
Palace. His Highness returned to his capital in November, 189¢ 
aftd ‘wae received by bis penple with ali demonstrations of jéy and’ 
loyalty ; it was proposed in a meeting of the peuple assen:biéh 
te'ekedt' a Bown Hail in connuemoration: of the interview accird- 
ed to His Highness: by Queen Vicloriy and tie foundation stone 
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of building wagdgid by the Governor of Madras, Six Axtbur 
Bagelock, who visited Pudukkditai in February, 1899, , Since 
hen His Highness bag vinited Europe several times. 

A change in the Counsil.—B. Védintkechérlu’s connection 
with the State came to a close in January, 1899. A British 
Deputy Coligctor—the late Dewan Babadur 8. Ventkatarémeadas 
Naidu Gara—was appoirted Dewan, M. R. Ry. Vijaya Reghuniths 
Durai Rajab Avi., continuing as Councillor. This arrangetnent 
continued almost uninterrupted till the beginning of 1909. 


¥inmance.— The first problem that the new Council had to face 
was the restoration of the finance to a sound basis. A fund—known 
aw the amanuit—had, till now, enabled the minister to imcur 
expenditure, untrammelied by the Budget figures. This fund was 
closed. The Treasury department was vcorganised’ and the 
accounts were brought to order and a special Treasury Officer 
was sppointed a little later; and a policy of retrenchment was 
followed for a time. Phe Agricultural and the Dairy Farms which 
had been working at a loss were abolished; as also the three 
Deputy Tahsils at the Firka stations. Revenue Survey and Inam 
Settlement were nearing coropletion and the establishwent iv 
these departments was curtailed and the expenditure mininrised. 
A few additional sources of revenue were created. In 1900 
toli-gates were cstablisbed near the frontiers of the State. 
Stamped papers and labele—judicial and non-jud‘cial—were intro- 
duced in 1905. Un these and other ways the finances of the State 
were brought to a salisfactory footing. 


In other respects also the administration of the Stale by the 
new Council, during the decade 1899 to 1909, was marked by 
substantial progress im the several Ccpartments of the State. The 
salient features of the administration are noticed below. 


Represoutative Asssmbly.—One of the varliest und most 
noteworthy measures was the attempt to associate the peopze 
with the udmunistration ef the State. In 1902, a Representative 
Assembly consisting of thirty members was called into being. The 
metabers were scapresentative pf the various classes of His 
Highness’ subjects and were gt first selected by the Council out 
of those pominated by ike Heads of Departnents aud by~fbe- 
‘ enisting, public associaligns im the State. bee’ og 
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it meets once a year when the Darbie givés idan: aecodhnt of 
the progress made in the several departments of the State, and 
replies are given to the interpellations by the mesebers and a 
discussion ic held on the requests and suggestions made by the 
seversl members. 

‘This institution has been in existence for ab ut twelve years. 
At the outset, allt the members were nominated by the Darbhér 
but from 1907 the raajority came to hold elective seats. The 
usefulness of the institution as a means of communication between 
His Highness’ Government and the public has been repeatedly 
acknowledged by the Darbar. 


Irrigation Improvements.—Considerable attention was paid 
during this period to the imprevemens and expansion of irrigation 
works m the State. About 1899, the Council took up the 
question of increasing the irrigational facilities uf the State and 
an expetienced Engineer war specislly appointed for suggesting 
projects which might muprove irrigation. In 1903, a special party 
was entertained for the restoration of tanks and investigation of 
new schemes. A spevial staff war also appcinted for strengthen- 
ing the Railway affecting tanks in the State and about five lakhs 
of rupees were spent in thia decade on the repairs io the irrigation 
sources of the country. 


Agriculture also received considerable ubiention. In 1906, an 
Aguicultural Association was started under the liberal support of 
the Da: bar aud it bas been working to place up-to-date methods 
and appliances of agiiculivre within easy reach of the ryots. 
A Meteorological obsecvafory was opened in 1905. In 1907, a 
Veicrivary Hospital was brought into existence and has been 
doing useful work. Arrangements were made to grant loans for 
seeds and other agricultural purposes and for sinking irrigation 
wells. New varieties of seeds suited to the conditions of the 
State, sets df well-boring instruments, the services of men traived 
in well-boring were made easily accessible to the people. In 1904 
and for some years afler, cattle shows were held in the Taluir 
stations, for impe ving tle breed of cattle and in 1968 a big 
cattle show aud an agciculiural exhibition wereheld in the capital. 
A, Comsperative Credit Soviety Regulation was passed and cats 
inté force-in-1908. ; 


tis puboinbrs ay wert. 


i: :iberenus Settionsent.—- Lhe lants that were hold onder a fixed 

thowey mantsement before the amant settletnent were afl tnddr 
len@ wates ranging feem Ra. 16 a Veli wet to Res. 25. The cates 
deterainoed:on a five years’ average during aniani settlement 
ranged from Rs. 30 to Rs. 6@ in general. The older raves wete 
not revieed with reference to the rates of the amanv settlement. 
These. inequatities were obvious and gave rise to complaints for 
redyess. A ragular survey and scientific settlement had beeu 
decided upon fer removing these inequalities and bringing the 
laud reveane adininistration into line with the sy-tem chbtaining 
ia the adjoining British districts. The survey which was started 
im 1894 was compieted in 1903. 


The first thing that had tu be done betore commencing 
revenue scttlenrent was to overhaul the revenue accounts of the 
State and correct the inaccuracies in the accounts und bring up 
the registry of holdings. This prelinunary work, which involved 
sub-division on a large scale, was commenced in 1907 ond actual 
settlement wae stavied in 1908. The new settlement was conduct- 
ed onthe lines of recent settlements in the British districts But 
ia two respects the peculiarities of the old system were retained— 
no seasonal remissions were to be granicd tor fualure of crops and 
there was tu be no double crop asscosiment. Under the amané 
settlement the ryots were not allowed to relinquish the laads for 
which they had onve accepted a cuwle. The new ecttlement 
allowed relinquishment. 


Legislatien, eto.—The attention of the Varbar had been 
draws in 1882 to the desirablity of defining the Pudukkotini 
code of lawe distinctly and consolidating the lawe to be followed 
in the State. For a long time however ufter this, mere notifica- 
tions were published 1p the State Guzette, as circumstances 
required, to give validity to any departure froin the practice in 
the Bertish tercitories or to any procedure or policy the adoption 
of Which was vousidered desirable or Leceesury for the State. It 
was brought to the notice of the Darbar that such notifications 
ceald not:haye the force of law; and at the suggestion cf the 
Representative Astembiv s legislative committee wae formed iw 
194 to ad vide the Cunneil in drafting regauintions and for report~- 
ing on the legislative needs of the State and a» Law Reporter vay 
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also appointed fo compile for easy reference law reports of dhe 
important judgments of the Chief Court. In 1904 was intror 
duced the system of trying sessions cises sith the gid of apsease 
ors. In capital offences the extreme penalty was imprisonment 
for life and noi “‘ banging ”—as the traditions of the State are 
against the taking of hfe. Form 1908 hfe convicts are trane- 
ported to tre Andamans in accordance with a regulation ppsped 
for the purpose in tnat year. 


Elementary Education.—Perhaps the most note-worthy 
feature of this administration was the carefully planned eftorta to 
introduce and extend primary education on modern lines. A 
great many primary schools were opened and the pay and the 
allawances of the teachevs were raised 39 as to secure a better 
class of teachers. <A training school was opened for taining the 
village teachers in the improved and up-to-date methods of 
teaching New edueaticna: rules were framed; revised inspec- 
tion snd grant-in-aid codes were drawn up and bronght into force 
and ‘many important changes were introduced in the elementary 
course of siudies, 59 a5 to harmonise it with the requirements of 
the ryots’ children. In 1907 was held the first exhibition of the 
works of school children and teachers. It was first called the 
Sarasvuthi Exhibition, and it has since expanded into the annual 
genecal exhibition. 

Among othec important measures may be also menrioned 
the apening of a Women and Children’s dispensary in 1902 and 
the constitution ot a Board in 1905—ealled the Sanitary Board— 
consisting of a tew official members to attend to the sanitary 
needs of the capital and to get all executive work done by a fnii— 
time officer called “‘ the Secretary to the Sanitary Board ”*. 


Political.—A few events of political importance that o2- 
cuttsd dnring the period are worthy of note. 

In honoar of the coronation of Kine Epwarp VII, EMppRoR 
OF Inntia, a Darbar was held at the capital hy His Highnesp the 
Raja on Noyember 27, 1902, and there were general rejojcings in 
the town for three days. In Jauuary, 1908, His Highnegs attend- 
ed the memorable Coronaticn Darbar held at Dathi on the ist pf- 
January, 1903. Arrears of 1evenve amounting tqabout Re. 34,000 
were written off in honour of the Coronation and spéojal facilities 
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dre vravied for the formation of new tupes in the State, to b 
styled ‘coronation topes’ and rules were framéd for the purpose 
and published in 1903. 

Rajasri Brihadambal Rajdmani Sdhib Avl., senior daughter 
of His Highness the late Rajd, died on December 4, 1903, leaving 
behind her five sons and two danghters (in addition to His 
Highness the present Raja adopted by the late Rajé). She was 
the last representative of the last generation of the ruling family. 


The Chinnaranmanai Jégirdar, cousin of His Highness the 
Raja, died in May, 1908, and after his death the Jagir was 
resumed by the State, allowances being settled on his sons, wives 
and danghter. The villages helonging to the Jaigir were surveyed 
and the settlement of the Inams under rhe Jigir wes started in 
1908 after the close of th> survey. 

Modification of the administrative Council.—In March, 
1909, Dewan Bahadur S. Veukatarémadiéis Naidu Garu was 
granted three months’ privilege leave, preparatory to his reversion 
to British service 1nd His Highness modified the consticutinn of 
the State Council a little. The Council was hencefcrward to 
_consist of three members— a member of the Indian Civ:] Service 
as Superintendent of the State, a Dewan and the Chief Judge as 
ex-Officio Councillor. Mr. G. T. H. Bracken, 1. c. 8 , was appoint- 
ed Superintendent of the State and M. R. Ry. Vijaya Raghunii- 
the Durai Rajah Avl., B. 4., was appointed as Dewan and the new 
Conncil was installed on the 15th March. Mr. G.T. H. Bracken 
went bome os furlough in February, 1918, and was succeeded by 
Mr. J. T. Gwynn, I. c. 8. 

Revenue Settlement.—The Kevenue Settlement, begun in 
1908, was completed by the end of 1912. After the resumption 
of the Chinnaranmana: Jagir in 1908, the only Jdgir thac 
remained as a separate estate, managed by a special agency, was 
the Manovirti Jagic intended for the maintenance of the Rani of 
the Ruling Chief. In 1911, this was also amalgamated for 
administrative purposes with the ain villages of the State and a 
fixed sum of Re. 18,000 a year wns io be paid annually for the 
maintenance of the Rani or Ranis of the Ruler in leu of the 
vatying net surpius contributed by the Jagtr. These villages also 
Were brought under the operations of the revenue settlement. 
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. Special Jamabandi.—Another important measure was the 
holding of a special jamabandi throughout the State for the 
collection of old arrears. Owing to the suspension of collection 
in Fasilis 1814 and 1815 and other causegz, there remained about 
five and a half lakbs as arrears uncellected. The accumulation 
of arrears of assesement on land impeded transfers and mortgages, 
injured credit, interfered with the making of improvements, 
discouraged the ryot and placed him at the mercy of subordinate 
revenue Officials. Ié was desirable to clear off these arrears before 
the introduction of settlement and enable the pattadars to enter on 
the new settlement freed from the encumbrance which was weigh- 
ing on them. A special jamabandi for this purpose was commenced 
in September, 1909, and completed by the beginning of 1912. 


Irrigation and other improvements.—Special attention was 
devoted to the improvement of the irrigation works of the State 
and many of the more importunt reservoirs were repaired and 
brought to an efficient condition. A minor irrigation system was 
introduced in 1909, whereby the smaller irrigating tanks and 
yendals were transferred to the Revenue department for the 
execution of repairs and a great many of these had since bean 
satisfactorily repaired and improved. 


A Museum was formed in 1909 and a model agricultural farm 
‘was opened at the capital in 1911 and is maintained under the 
supervision of agricultural experts. The Sarasvathi exhibition 
was developed into a general exbibition in 1911. This exhibition 
embraces several sections—Agricultural, Industrial, Educational, 
and Fine Arts. In addition to the highly finished exhibits that 
are invited and received from several Native States and other 
parts of Indie, experts are also invited from ontside to give 
fectures on subjects connected with agriculture, industries and 
primary education and practical deraonstrations are held for 
nearly a month in the year and arrangements are made to gather 
together in the exhibition premises a large number of zlementary 
#chool teachers from all parts of the State, for demonstrating to 
them the latest and improved methods of teaching and a 
considerable number of ryots, weavers and other artisans for 
‘showing to them practically the methods and benefits of 
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In 1909, a Village Conservancy Hegalation was passed, 
providing for the appointment of village panchayats for the 
management of local affairs in unions cr groups of villages outside 
the limits of the capital and afew large and important villages 
were constituted as ‘unions’ under the regulation in 1912. 
In the same year, another regulation was passed for the 
conservancy of the town of Pudukkdéttai and under the terms. 
of this regulation the Sanitary Board was replaced by a 
Monicipal Council, consisting of a few official and some non- 
official members. 


In 1910, the Chief Court and Second Appeals Regulation 
was passed, consolidating the provisions of law relating to the 
Chief Court and providing for the appointment of two appellate 
judges to hear appvals from the Chief Court on points of law in 
civil cases and to advise His Highness the Raja in the decision of 
second appeals and the Second Appeal Court sat for the first 
time in May, 191}. 


In Marco, 1911, a census of the State was conducted in 
connection with tbe Imperial Indian Census of 1911. The 
population of the State was fonnd to have risen to 4,11,878 from 
3,80,440 in 1901. 


Political His Highness the Raj& was invited for and 
attended the coronation of Their Majesties King George V and 
Queen Mary at the Abbey church of Westminster on June 22, 
1911. he Raja returned to India in November, 1911, and 
attended the Imperial Da.bdax at Delhi on December 12, 1911, 
and paid the homage due to the King-Emperor. The visit of 
Their Imperia] Majesties to the Indian Empire wus celebrated at 
Pudukkottai with the widest expressicns of loyalty and enthu- 
siasm. In honour of this glorious event, His Highness the R4jé 
on his return from Delbi remitted for one year the village service 
cess, amounting to Rs. 20,000 and permanently abolished the tax 
an weavers’ looms. He also eztended the boon of free element- 
ary education to all parts of the State outside the capital and 
granted certain specis! allowances to the lower marks of State 
servants and pensioners. be. ONS Oe, 


* 
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: On January 1, 1913, the title of Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire was conferred on His Highness the Rajé by Hie 
Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor and the bestowal of the 
honour was a source of great joy to His Highness’ subjects. 


In January and February, 1913, His Highness the Rajé paid 
an official visit to the Benares State and another io Bikanir to 
attend an entertainment given by the Maharajah of Bikanir to 
Natrve Chiefs in horour of the Silver Jubilee of his reign. 


The Silver Jubilee —In February, 1918, the Silver Jubilee 
of His Highness the Raja’s reign was celebrated by the people at 
the capital in a manner befitting the onecasion. The celebrations 
were beld for three days—22nd, 23rd and 24th February. A 
considerabie number of Evropean ladies and gentlemen, including 
the Political Agent, and some Indian gentlemen of wealth end 
position from outside the State attended the celebrations at the 
invitation of His Highness. 


A. large and beautifully decorated Darbar Pandal, capable of 
accommodating more than a thousand persons, was erected in the 
Palace square and extensive enclosures were provided for the 
public cn the sides of the pavilion. Welcome arches were put up 
on the main strsets and the town with its decorations presented 
a most beautiful appearance. People from ull parts of the State 
flocked to the capital and everywhere one saw muliitudes of 
happy faces eager to offer their greetings to the Raj& on the 
auspicious occasion. A grand Darbar was held on the morning 
of the 22nd February in the pavilion in the Palace square. The 
President of the Celebration Coimmittee read an addr&ss to His 
Highness on behalf of the people, to which His Highness gave a 
suitable reply. 

His Highness granted the following boons in honour of the 
occasion. 

i. Remission of the village karnams’ cess commonly known 
as the “ Kanakku Vari” amounting to Rs. 25,000, for a period of 
three years. ; 
ae ii. Remission of the house-tax cominonly known as 
+ Mohtzurpha” amounting to Rx. 5,000 for s_perjod'of three years. 
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iii, Remission permanently of the tax levied on bangle- 
makers and dhobies' earth. — : 
iv. Association of elected representatives in a legislative 
advisory council to be newly constituted. 


v. Grant of the privilege of election of two members of 
the Municipal Council as vacancies occur. 


vi. Opening of an Agricultural Schoo] in the town and the 
grant of two continuation agricultural scholarships in the College 
at Coimbatore. 


vii. Special grant of an annual sum of Rs. 5,000 for three 
years for the construction of buildings for Hlementary Schools in 
rural parts. 


viii. Grant of special grain compensation allowances to per- 
manent and temporary servants of the State drawing Rs. 10 and 
less for four additional months. 


ix. Grant of special local allowances to servants of the 
State drawing Rs. 30 and less when employed in localities where 
prices are especially high in the neighbourhood of Natiukkottai 
‘Chetty villages. 


x. Grant of Rs. 1,000 to the Town Hall in the capital to 
enable the Committee to finish the building. 


xi. Grant of Rs. 10,000 for the formation of Silver Jubilee 
agricul‘ural seed banks. 


There was a grand procession in the evening, with His 
Highness on a richly caparisoned elephant, through the four 
main streets of the town and to Tirugékarnam and back. It was 
perhaps the most brilliant procession ever witnessed in the annale 
of Pudukkdttai. On the evening of the 23rd February, the people 
gave a garden party to His Highness and at night a grand display 
of fire-works was held on the maiddn opposite to His Highness’ 
summer Palace and the town and all the public buildings were 
also beaatifully illaminated. On the evening of the 24th, a Carnatic 
Darbér was held in the pavilion in the Palace square and the 
several brilliant functions came toa close with the State banquet 
given to the European gueste on the evening of the 25th February. 
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The Great European War of 1914.——-At the bidding of His 
Highness a public meeting in connection with the war was held 
on November 23, 1914, in the Town Hall at Padukkottai when 
His Highness addressed his subjects thus :-— 


** My SuBJEcTs, 


As already announced, I have come here to-day to address you 
myself and to talk to you about the great war and to impress on 
your mind what our share of duty is. I had been at Aix-la-Baines 
for my usual cure, with my brother the Dewan Sahib, barely 
a fortnight, when the general mobilisation of the French army 
was ordered. We -had to travel by motor-car, leaving the 
same night, as train services were stopped for passenger traffic. 
After spending a few hours in Paris and getting the necessary 
help from our Embassy, we managed to get to Dieppe in time to 
catch the last boat for England and we eventually arrived in 
London, the very night England declared war with Germany. 
The next day, I placed my humble personal services and all I 
‘possess, at the disposal of His Majyzestry, our Kinc-EmMPpEror. 
After realising the Government’s difficulty, at that particular 
time, in utilising my personal services, owing to my unfortunate 
long illness and the several operations I had undergone, which 
have made me unfit for active service, I took the earliest oppor- 
tunity to return here, tosee how wecan be of help to our 
EMPEROR in these anxious days. 


“2. For some years past, as you are all aware, the state of my 
health has made it absolutely necessary for me to be out of our 
country during the hot months and undergo a course of treatment 
and take cures in the different health resorts of Europe. So my 
personal knowledge of the places, in the Western Theatre, where 
the horrible war is now raging and the several people taking part 
in it, is almost as full as my knowledge of my own country and 
its people and J can, therefore, realise, more vividly than any of 
you, the meaning and value of the war news that is cabled to us 
from day to day. Often have I motored through the several 
places mentioned in the war telegrams and 1 then little dreamt 
that some of those beautiinl spots were so soon destined to be 
the scenes of such destruction and unexampled bloddshed. 
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“3. A hundred yearsago, Hureph was convulsed with a great. 
btruggle and it was mainly the victories of England that decided 
the destinies and fixed the map vf Europe more or less as it 
stands to-day; and now when we are nearing the centenary of 
Waterloo, we find Europe, or as a matter of fact, all the world, 
in the throes of a. struggle unprecedented. Gentlemen, it is an 
inexplicable fact that though a century of progress and civilisation 
has brought us so much culture and refinement and resulted in 
splendid achievements in arts and sciences, still we cannot settle a 
big question without unimaginable bloodshed and loss of life. 

“4. Icannot imagine that therecould exist a single country 
in the world unaffected when this mighty war comes to an end. 
For this is the greatest war the world has seen. There has been 
nothing like it ever before and let us hope that there will be 
nothing like it ever in future. It would be difficult to imagine, 
here thousands of miles away from the seat of war, the amount 
of suffering and misery, the colossal loss of life that goes on, day 
and night, incessantly. Millions of armed men are fighting 
simultaneously. Battles in this war are not limited to battle- 
fields. They stretch for hundreds of miles. Nor is a battle now 
as it used to be—an affair of a day. Almost all the most power- 
ful nations of the earth are engaged in this gigantic war. If the 
Kuropean war of a hundred years ago decided the fortunes of the 
countries of Europe, there is no doubt that the results of the 
present war will decide the destinies of the whole world; and 
of all countries on earth none will be so intrinsically influenced 
as England—and with her, India. 

“5. For whatever the war was at the moment ofits inception, 
believe me it is now a struggle for existence between England and 
Germany. The ulterior object of Germany is to wrest from 
England the world-wide ascendancy that she has so laboriously, 
patiently and deservedly built up and the triumph of Germany 
can only mean, as 60 expressively put by the late lamented Lord 
Roberts, that England should “sink to the level of a third rate 
Power, trembling at the Kaiser's nod”, In this sonnection I 
cannot sufficiently expreas the irreparable lows the whole Empire 
has sustained, especially India, by losing a great warrior and oe 
a true frientl of India. 
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. *6. God forbid that such a contingency as that expressed by 
Lord Roberts should ever arise. But if it should come, just try 
and realise for a moment what it would mean for us here in 
india. You don’t need to be told what India was hke,a hundred 
years back—no security of life, person or property—no liberty of 
thought, much less of speech. 1t was then that to our fortune 
England came on the scene. Peace and prosperity were soon 
established in the land and we came to participate in the mani- 
fold blessings of western civilisation and culture; and in so short 
@ period in the history of a nation asa hundred years, we not 
only recovered lost ground but we are developing a feeling of 
national solidarity and are bidding fair to take our proper place 
amongst the most civilised nations in the world. Young India, 
in her impatience to get on, is apt to undervalue the work England 
has done for us and to think she conld‘look after herself without 
the wise guidance of England. Gentlemen, allow me to say that 
to think so would be, in my humble opinion, a fatal folly, as I do 
not consider that young India is yet fit for such a course. 


Other nations competent to judge, Germany not excepted, 
have borne testimony to the splendid work that England has done 
for India. But her mission to our country is not yet over. The 
good work so far done remains to be crowned and completed and 
if now we should be deprived of the guidance of England, all that 
has been done will be undone and there will be a return to the 
old chaotic state of things. 


“7. Wehave thus no separate interests from those of Britain. 
If England should fall, we fall with her—and all that we have 
so far achieved under her auspices. 


‘8. We, here, sofar and so securely removed from the scene 
of war, might feel tempted to under-rate sacrifice that might be 
required before the hour of final triumph dawns for the British 
and their allies. It will be well therefore to remember that if 
to-day we are going about our daily avocations as if nothing were 
happening, if our towns and cities are not actually bombarded 
and our lives and property imperilled, itis because the famoua 
fieet of Eingland is watching with unremitting vigilance. 
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“9. The Germans are anything but a contempiible enemy. 
Whey possess enormous forces on land and ses, trained in the 
most scientific methods of warfare and equipped with the déad- 
Hest and most up-to-date destructive machines. Germany has 
been preparing for years for this war, by building up all devices 
ene can think of, by coool calculations of every detail and by an 
astounding system of espionage in foreign countries and wasonly 
‘waiting to strike when she thought the time was ripe. 

The Irish question, no doubt, precipitated the war. This 
has been one of Germany’s gross miscalculations. But I don’t 
blame her. For who would have thought that Great Britain, 
then on the verge of a civil war, would in a moment forget her 
serious internal troubles and pull herself together to defend her 
rights? Germany made a second mistake in not realising the 
possibility of such a magnificent response from India and the 
Colonies to the mother-country’s call and in thinking that it 
might be possible to intrigue and make mischief in India and 
Egypt. I need hardly tell you that I am referring to Turkey, 
which has been coaxed to come into this war by Germany. I am 
convinced that the loyalty of the Mohammedans in India is much 
too deep to be upset by such intrigue and mischief-making. As 
for you, my Mohammedan subjects, I am equally convinced that 
nothing can shake your loyalty. The spontaneous and enthusi- 
astic outburst of loyalty throughout the Empire has shown what 
a just and popular ruler England is. You need have no better 
proof. 

“10. The war is the outcome of what has been aptly termed 
the Prussian militarism. It is a blood and iron policy, that 
recognises no right and wrong. It is Prussian militarism that 
rules the German Empire and, not satisfied with it, it is now 
staking everything to rule us all. So long as this spirit is not 
rubbed out there can be no peace or safety in the world. 

“11. Already the war has done somegood by bringing to the 
right way of thinking a particular class of people in Europe, who 
were mainly living for pleasure and amusement and whose 
fhumber, 1 was sorry fo note, was increasing of iate. I have no 
doubt that when she war cames to an end, there will come s 
clearer recognition of the higher purposes for which to live. é 
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‘12. But our more immediate concern at present is the war 
and what we should now do. It is likely to be a long and 
protracted war; and final victory, which will undoubtedly rest 
with the English and their allies, can be obtained only after 
tremendous cost and sacrifice. News from the seat of war has 
been hopeful and encouraging of late. Tuet as hope and pray that 
the war may soon terminate in complete success to the British— 
that is, to our—cause. It will, however, be a mistake to suppose 
that everything is going on in the right way, and we here may he 
sitting with folded arms. Now is the time for us to put forth 
our best strength and pursue the advantage that British and 
Indian valour has achieved in the field. Till war is concluded to 
the satisfaction of England and her allies and the complete vindi- 
cation of her honour and glory there shall be no rest for us. 


“13. Let us not think that we here can do little. If we 
cannot help by personal service, we can help in several other 
wavs. Here I may mention that I offered to raise a regiment in 
the State. My idea was that we could thereby look after our 
interests in Southern India and enable the British Government to 
utilise their regular regiments stationed there, for service in the 
front. H.E. the Viceroy, while highly appreciating my desire, 
has not found it possible to consider the proposal at present. But 
the military authorities would be grateful if we can help recruit- 
ing for existing units. We ought to be able to do this at least. 
We can also help to keep in comfort those who have gone to fight 
for our cause and relieve the distress of their wives and children. 


‘14. Let me remind you that there can be no nobler cause 
for the exercise of one’s benevolent and loyal instincts. To mv 
Nattukkottai Chetty subjects, in particular, who have established 
a name for charities, I should say that of all philanthropical 
purposes for which they have unstintingly given, none can come 
up to the mark of the present occasion. To add to the matenal 
comforts of those who have gone to win or die for their country, 
to relieve the sufferings of the wives and children they have left 
hehind—can there be a nobler cause for giving? Seldom does 
such opportunity come in the history of a nation; and when it 
has come, shail it be said of us that we have not proved equal to it ? 
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PUDUKKOTTAL STATE. 


I can understand that owing to the tightness of the monev 
market, my Chetty subjects have been put to temporary incon- 
venience, This, I hope, will soon vanish and the normal condi- 
tion of things will return. 


15. All of us can help, high or low, rich or poor—each 
necording to his means and limits. If we cannot serve personally, 
we can give. All of us cannot give much; but all can give what 
they can and all will be-welcome. Other considerations apart. 
would it not be better to give a part of what we have to secure 
the rest in peace, than keep our all, tight now, in fancied security, 
and lose it in the end? Make no mistake—this is what it will 
come to if England and her allics should not win. 


The war will tax all the resources of Britain and no one is so 
insignificant that he cannot do something. We, Indians, form 
one-sixth of the population of the globe and if every one of us 
should. be imbued with the right spirit, our united help will, hy 
no account, be small. 


“16. Of all Indian States, Pudukkottai stands in peculiar 
relation to the British Power. A hundred years ago, it was 
written of us in the English official despatches—‘ It is impossible 
for any servant of the Company not to feel the greatest regard 
and respect for the Tondiman family. In prosperity or adversity, 
from the earliest period of our connection with them, they have 
never failed us; neither considerations of danger nor alluremenis 
of advantage have ever induced them to swerve from their 
allegiance ; and their services, sometimes in very critical conjunc- 
tures, when we were struggling for Empire, have been cloquently 
recorded in the pages of history. More lately, during the last 
Poligar war, the Right Hon’ble the Governor is himself aware 
that the father of the present chief, in spite of all endeavours to 
intimidate him, at once espoused our cause and proved by his 
conduct that he inherited the same extraordinary attachment and 
fidelity to the Hon’ble Company, which were so signally mani- 
fested by his ancestors in the memorable and perilous days of 
Clive and Lawrence”. Such eloquent testimony to our services 
shall not be falsified now. 
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“417. You may remember what I said last year in my reply 
to the Jubilee Address. I then said ‘You have spoken of the 
loyalty of the Tondimans to the British Throne. That loyalty 
has been the pride of the Tondimans and our most precious 
heirloom. History has cloquently recurded our services to the 
British. What pleases me most is that you are now, in no way, 
less willing than your forefathers to place yourselves and all you 
possess at my disposal for serving His Imper1aL MAJESTY THE 
Kine, our EMPEROR. 


‘It is easy to talk of loyalty, sacrifice or brave deeds, so long 
as there is no necessity for their practical exercise. You can only 
know what the man is made of, when he is put in uw tight 
corner ’. 


When I spoke these words, I little thought that the time 
would so svon come for practically showing what we are. ‘T'he 
time has now come and let us show that we have inherited the 
spirit of sacrifice that marked our forefathers. 


“18. In conclusion, let us pray for the speedy termination of 
the war and the complete success of the British and their allies. 
I order that special prayers for this purpose shall be offered in all 
the temples, churches and mosques in the State and, for this, 
to-morrow shall be a public holiday.” 


This speech created a deep impression on the minds of the 
people. A sum of Rs. 64,000 was subscribed by the subjects of 
the State and remitted to the Lmpcrial Indian Relief Fund and 
smaller sums were contribuicd to the support of the Madras 
Hospital ship and Ladies’ Depot of the Madras War Fund. 


Under the commands of His Highness, two lakhs of rupees 
were contributed from State Funds to the Madras War Fund, 
Ks. 15,000 to the Prince of Wales Relief Fund, Rs. 15,000 to the 
Imperial Indian Relief Fund and Ks. 500 monthly tothe Madras 
Hospital ship. 


His Highness’s marriage.—His Highness’s marriage with 
Miss. EK. M. Fink of Melbourne took place on August 10, 1915, 
ut Sydney in Australia. 
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In October 18, 1915, Mr. J. T. Gwynn went on furlough 
to Europe and Mr. Sidney Burn, I.c.s., was appointed: as 
Superintendent of the State. 


Their Highnesses arrival.—Their Highnesses arrived at the 
capital by motor at 5.30 p.m. on November 22,1915. They were 
received at Karupparkoil by the Reception Committee and the 
Municipal Council and escorted to the reception tent. The 
Municipal Chairman read the address. His Highness thanked the 
Council for the loyal welcome and the grand reception which had 
touched him deeply and observed : 


‘‘ There is only one request you make in your Address, and 
that is about the necessity of having proper drainage for the town. 
I do not know the details of the scheme you propose to draw up, 
but I can assure you that when the matter comes up before me 
for decision I will give my best consideration to it, and this is all 
that I can now say about it. (Cheers) Gentlemen, we appreciate 
the kind and loyal feeling you entertain towards us and thank 
you for the nice address and the beautiful casket in which it is 


enclosed ”’. 


Their Highnesses then motored to the Palace amid deafening 
applause from the vast crowd present. 


The town was gay with festouns, flags and welcome arches. 
The news that His Highness was returning to the capital with 
Her Highness had spread into the villages and crowds of villagers 
in holiday attire had poured into the town. The whole town 
was thronged with eager and cnthusiastic crowds of peuple. 


There was a grand procession that night. Their Highnespes 
drove together in proccssion through the streets pussing under 
many triumphal arches. All along the route the houses were 
tastefully decorated and illuminated. The enthusiasm of the 
crowd knew no bounds. They cheered, they shouted, they show- 
ered flowers in their demonstrations of joy. Pansuparies, garlands, 
floral tributes were offered without number. The whole town 
was en féte on the morning of November 24, 1915. Their 
Highnesses received an Address of congratulation from their 
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subjects, represented by the Reception Committee to which His 
Highness replied as follows :— 


‘S My SUBJECTS, 


I thank you for the hearty and enthusiastic reception you 
have accorded to me on my return from my marriage. The right 
royal welcome you have extended to my wife would show, if fresh 
proof were indeed needed, with what loyalty and simple ti ust you 
ure ready to accept my decision in all matters relating to myself 
or the State. The splendid ovations which I and wy wife have 
received show that my confidence in my people was well-founded 
and that I have happily secured the unhesitating allegiance of all 
sections of my people, even in matters which night appeai to run 
counter to conservative ideas. 


‘ The question of my marriage has been engaging mv scrious 
attention for several years. Through my training and travels 
hcre and abroad, I had tormed certain ideals as to the sort of 
helpmate that could sccure fur me both a happy home and an 
intclligent co-operation in the discharge of my responsibilities as 
a Kiuler. After much looking-out and cogitation I found that 1t 
was impossible, in the present state of our socicty, to expect any 
appruach tv the standard I had formed and that it might be 
necessary to sacrifice a little of surface nutional sentiment 1f my 
expectations were tu be realised. I say ‘ surface sentiment ’; for 
a> you well know there have not been wanting examples of persone 
who have cutirely identificd themselves with their adopted land. 
It has pleased God to vouchsafe to me at last a partner who is, 
in wy opinion, qualified to fulfil my ideals and 1 hope that with 
God's blessings the future of the State will, under our joint guid- 
ance, be even more prosperous and happy than ever beforc. 


‘“‘ On behalf of my wife I thank you for the loyal welcume you 
have given her. For the rest, I shall be content to Iet my wife 
speak for herself in more substantial ways than by merce words. 


‘‘Once more 1 thank you for your kind welcome and warm 
expressions of loyalty and good wishes to myself and my wife. 


#3 
7? @ As a sonventf ofthe eobasion I am’ ineuing the toflowtag 
ised — 

1. To remit permanently the Karnam’s cess or Kanakku- 
vari throughout the State. 

2. Lo grant one lakh of rupees as provision for a satis-— 
factory drainage in the town, to be spent as oe 
become available. 

3. oextend the franchise in the Representative Assembly 
—twenty-five members to be elected in future 
instead of nineteen as at present. 

4. To throw open to election one seat in every Union 
Panchayat. 

5. To construct a Lying-in-Ward and a Labour-room 
in the Women and Children’s Hospital to be shortly 
opened. 

6. To open four seats to election on the Town Municipal 
Council! instead of two as at present. 

7. To make a special grant of Rs. 5,000 for extension of 
education to girls. 

8. For the improvement of sanitation in the villages, 
where lately there has been so much ravage by 
epidemics, to make a special grant of Rs. 10,000.’’ 


The ladies of the Town assembled at the Town Sirkar Girls’ 
School and presented Her Highness the Rani Sahib with an 
address in which they conveyed their warmest and most heartfelt 
felicitations on the happy marriage and wished joy to her wedded 
life. Her Highness thanked the ladies for their kind welcome 
and said. ‘‘ Though 1 have been here barely a fortnight, by the 
most kind receptions accorded and nice feelings shown me by all 
my husband’s subjects, I not only feel quite at home here, I feel 
as if Thad been here all my life.” 


Improvements effected in the several departments during the 

trvennium 1913-1916 -— 

A bench court consisting of four members with the Town 
Bub-Magistrate as its ex-officio President wus constituted. The 
soale of pay of the Constables was revised so as to whtract better 
men: to the force and the post of prosecuting Sub-Inspector was 
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edited to the Potice cadre, In fulfilment of the promise made by 
His Highness on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee, a Legislative 
Advisory Council was constituted consisting of the members of 
the State Council, the State Vakil, two members elected by the 
members of the Representative Assembly and two members 
nominated by His Highness. The inspecting agency of tke 
General Education department was reorganised and placed on a 
better basis. A competent Head Mistress of the Upper Second- 
ary grade was appointed for the Town Sirkar Girls’ School. The 
pay and prospects of the rural school teachers were bettered, A 
Children's Guild was founded to encourage a spirit of social 
service and manliness amongst children and it was decided that 
tre Children’s Day should be celebrated annually on the 27th 
November—the Birthday of His Highness. A Resident House 
Surgeon was added to the staff of the Town Hospital and the 
addition of a trained nursing staff to the Town Hospitaf was 
sanctioned. The agricultural staff was further strengthened and 
of the two State stipendiary students sent up for training at the 
Coimbatore Agricultural College, one has completed the course 
and obtained a diploma and he has been entertained in the 
Agricultural department of the State. There are now three 
Agricultural Instructors, one for each taluk. The co-operative 
movement in the State has been steadily progressing. A full- 
time Co-operative Inspector has been appointed for developing the 
co-operative movement in the State and for scrutinising the 
accounts of the several societies at frequent intervals. At the 
request of the Darbar, Government have been kind enough to 
arrange for selected societies in the State being visited occasionally 
by the Registrar or the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies in the Madras Presidency. The installation of the 
Jewell Filter in connection with the town water supply has 
been compieted and the town is now fairly well supplied with 
good filtered water. 


Rirth of Yuva Raja.—Her Highness the Rani Sahib gave 
birth to a son and heir on July 22, 1916, at Sydney in Australia. 


Conclusion —If the State is porr in natural resources, it is 
rich in historic asgociations. Small gs it is, it’ is the only 
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ptincipstity that stands to-day to represent the ancient Kingdoms 
af the Pandyes and the Cholas—the most important Kingdoms of 
‘Soath¢ern India mentioned ia the Hdicts of Asoks, to go ho further 
back. 


T. the Tamil people and lovers of Tamil literavure the 
State would appeal as the only Tomil State in the wkole of Indis, 
ruled iy a Tamil King as the land wherein ara foand some of the 
villages described in Stlappadikdram. Tae large number of 
inscriptions in the State, of which fac-simile impressions have 
been taken and which are at present being copied and deciphered 
is likely to throw forther hght on the connection between the 
State and the historic kingdoms of the Pandyns and the Cholas. 


To the British and the Indians alike the Stete would appeal 
as a sianding monament of unshaken fidelity on the Indian side 
and unswerving attachment on the British side. Clive writing 
in A. 1D. 1798 says “To the best ot my recollection your ancestors 
have long since evinced perseverance and presence of ming in 
assisting the Honourable Compsny in times of distress and 
difficuity and I have now received a iresh proof of attachment and 
fidelity from one so eminently representing the illustiious family 
of the Tondiman. By this you have not only rendered yourself 
conspicuous among the allies of the Honovrable Company bot far 
extended the good name yorr ancestors have secured to you" 


As descriced by Sir W. Blackburne (81st December 1822), 
“ Rajah Tondiman Bahadur sa native hereditary chief, the prince 
and ruler of an extensive province.........In the internal manage- 
ment of bie province, Le is absolute. He has the power of life 
and deith. He enacre laws, appoints Courts of Justice, Civil and 
Criminal, maintains a considerable military force (now nc longer 
needed}, collects his revenues and disposes of them at pleasure, 
paying no tribute, even directly or indirectly, through the vweli- 
deserved kindness and favour of the British Government ’’.— 


Yer, Paying no tribute, direct or even ind.yect—Is this not 
&uniqne distinction shared by no otber roler in all India,— 
@ signal instance of British good faith, which seems to say to us 
“ Aa you do ta us so we will do onto you now and foy generations 
yet unborn ?” ; : ; 
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And the present repseeantative of the ulasirious bae of the 
Tonduimens haa, by his innate-gifts, liberal training sad travels 
wbroad, so wisely and sympathetically held the reins of Govern- 
ment that to-day his nade has daily to be mentioned to evoke the 
heartiest greetings of loyalty fgom his subjects and the recent 
bestowal of the title of G. C. I. E., is felt to be but a foretaste of 
ferther and higher honours which he has already earnel by his 
intrinsic worth as a man and a ruler. 


™~ 
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CHAPTER Ill. 
THE PEOPLE. 


(a) Census Statistics. 
——fe-——— 

Growth of population.—Tbe State of Padukkéttai is 1,178 
square miles in extent, consisting of one town and 439 v'llages 
The nuuwber of occupied houses wes, accordiog to the census of 
1911, 4,947 in the town and 71,626 in the villages, muking a 
total of 76,573. The town contained 26,850 inhabitants, which, it 
may be remarked, was nearly double the population of 13,978 in 
1871, and the villages had 385,086 people. The total population 
ot the State was thus according to the census ot 1911, 411,886. 
The population of the State in the last four censuses stuod as 
follows :— 


1881 ‘ie w. 325,239 
1891 re ... 873,006 
1901 sss .. 380,440 
1911 gu .. £11,886 


The total population thus incveased by 14°7 per cent. from 
1881 to 1891, by 2 per cent. from: 1691 to 1901 and by 83 per 
cent. from 1901 to 1911, as against 5-2, 72,92 and 83 in the 
decade from 1901 for Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura end the 
Presidency respectively. The large increase from 1881 to 1891 
must be attributed to greater accuracy of enumeration nnd 
freedom from famines like the great farnine of 1876—1878. In 
explanation of the variations of the figures for the decades from 
1891 to 1901 and from 1901 to 1911, Mr. Molony, the Superin- 
tendent fur Madres of the census in 1911, remarks in bis Census 
Report for 1911 that “che unfavourabie decade from 1891 to 
1901, which was one of uninterrupted bad season told rather 
hard on Padukkodttui und that the marked improvement during 
the years 1901 to 1911 is the obvious rebound after a season of 
adversity ”’. 
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In- the Podakkéttai State, there were in 1911, 65 bouses per 
square mile as against 55 houses in the Presidency and 120°9, 84 
and 67°2 houses per square mile in Tanjore, Trichinppoly and 
Ramnad respectively. With reference to the number of persons 
in each inhabited house, the Scate did not show much difference 
When compared with the Presidency or the surrounding districts, 
the number for Pudukkdttai being 5'4 as against 5, 5°2, 5 and 
51 for the Presidency in general, Tanjore, Trichinopoly and 
Ramnad respectively. 


Density of population. According to the figures of 1911 
census, 11 districts of the Madras Presidency were more densely 
populated than the Pudukkdttai State, which showed 350 persons 
to the square iuile as against 251 in the Presidency ‘aken as 2 
whole. Of the surrounding districts, Tanjore and Madura with 
634 and 427 persons respectively to the square mile were more 
densely peopjed than Pudukkéttai, while Ramnad was nearly as 
dense as the Pudukkottai State, with 343 persons to the square nile. 
The number of births in the decade from 1901 to 1911 is stated 
to have been 73,729 and of deaths 62,575. There should thus 
have been an increase only of 11,154 persons in 1911 over the 
popolation of 1901, wherear the actual increase as disclosed by 
the census was 31,446. An explanation that has been given for 
the discrepancy is that ‘“ the Registration of Births and Deaths 
in the Presidency is so incomplete thst the statistics returned 
are wo:thless ip all mafters in which exactaess is required ”’. 


The State is mostly composed of rucal population. The 
following remarks of Mr. Pennington on the censns results of 
1871 will be found interesting :—‘“‘It may be of some interest to 
compare briefly the results of the census of che State in 1871 
with that of the Madras Presidency. As observed already, there 
is a greater provortion of small villages or a smaller proportion 
of towns in Pudukkdttai than in any district in the Madras 
Presidency with the exception of Vizagapatam and Cnengleput. 
In fact, with the excepition of the capital there are ne towns at 
all in the conniry and very few important villages. It would 
appear however that the villages are closer together than in many 
parts of the Madras Presidency; for there ate 56°2 houses to a 
aquare mile syainst 45'in the Madras Presidency ”’.~ 
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-; im connection with the shove paragragh we may nemark 
thet an.1011, there wore 439 willages and one town, among which 
the populaiiun was distributed as follows :— 


One town with over 20,000 inhabitants, 


8 villages, each with a population of between 2,000 and 
5,000, 


142 villeges, each having a population of between 5,000 
and 1,000, 


129 villages, each with a population of between 1,000 and 
500, 


156 villages, vach with a population of between 500 and 50, 
and 9 villages, having each a popalation of below 50. 


Migration.—It appears that, in the decade from 1901 to 
1911, out of 1,000 persons tnat were enumerated in the State in 
1911, 86 persons had immigrated into the State, 82 fr-m the 
coptiguous districts and 4 from other parts, and that, out of 
every 1,000 persons that were born in the State, 49 persons had 
emigrated from the State, 46 to contiguous districts and 3 to 
other parts. The figures especially of immigrants seem rather 
remarkable when compared with those of the surrounding 


districts. 


Immigrants. Emigrants. 
per 1,000. 
Tanjore “as 34 39 
Trichinopoly as 55 43 
Paodukko‘taa ous 86 49 
Ramnad eit 35 17 


It may be interesting to know that in the cepaus of 1911 of 
the persons that were bora in the State, 375,486 peraone were 
enumerated in the State itself, 19,743 in the Eaet-Coast Southera 
districts, 500 persons m the EHaatCoast Centre] distracts, 51 in 
the East-Ccast Northern districts, 13 in the Weat-Conet disizicts 
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wad ilin the Ceded districts. And of pegsans who were nos 
barn in the Siate, but were enumerated in it, 


13,133 were born in Tanjore, 
9,340 “ in Trichinopoly, 
8,271 = in Madura, 
2,764 o in Ramnad, 

(86 5 in Ceylon and in the Straite 


Settlements, 
14 : in European countries, 
and = 6 ss in Africa. 


Growth of population in the Taluks.—The population in 
the several Taluks stood as follows in 1911 and in 1901, 


1911. 1901. 
Atangudi —... ... 148,154 182,081 
Kulactur sie ... 119,092 115,066 
Tirumayyam ... .. 149,640 138,293 


All the Taloks thus showed in the decade an increase in the 
population, the percentages of inerease being 8°4, 3°5 and 12 3 for 
the Alangudi, Kulattir and Tirumayyam Taluks as ugainst 83 
for the State as a whole. With refevence to Kulattur, it mav be 
said, that the Taluk suffered most in the decade from 1891 to 
1901 from the effects of bad seasons, so that there was in 1901 
an actual decrease of 3,343 persons from the population of 1891. 
Hence the increase in population in the twenty years from 1891 
to 1911 was for this Taiuk only 683 or 0°6 per cent over 118,409, 
the population of the Taluk in 1891. 


Sex.—There were in 1911, 196,566 males against 180,794 
males in 19021 and 215,320 females against 196,646 ferna.es. 
The number of females to 1,000 males was thus in 1901, 1,104 
and in 1911, 1,095. A greater preponderance of females over 
males is noticed also in the surroundiog Districts of Tanjore, 
Trchinopoly and Ramnad. 


Civil condition.—Of the total population, 192,525 persone 
were gnmarried, 172,097 persons were married and 47,264, of 
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work 7,816 were’ medles and 99,448 were females, were widower 
ae against 6,881 widowers and 36,999 widows in 1901. The 
number of married Hinda girls under 15 years of age was 17 
times the number of married Massalman girla under the same 
age and 51 times the number of married Christian givls. 


Languages.— Out of 411,886 persons in the State, 


si $90,310 spoke Tamil, 
12,042 ,, Telugu, 
5,580 ,. Canarese, 
2,075 ,, Hindustani, 
897 ,, Patniuli, 
809 ,, Maraiti, ° 
96 ,, Malaydlam, 
-385 ,, Other Indian Vernaculars, 
2 =, Singhalese, 
39 =, English, 
andl ,, Some other Europenn language. 


As the whole population has been thus accounted for, it is to 
be presumed that the numbers enumerated are intended to denote 
those whose parent tongues were the languages named, if we 
except the forty persons wh” spoke European languages. The 
language spoken by the nine persons stated in the Census Report 
to have been born in European couutries other than Great 
Britain and Ireland, has been evidently taken to ve English, and 
the one who is stated as having spoken somc other European 
language must have been a member of a family of the Swedish 
Missionaries that had not learnt to speak English. 


Tt will be elear from the figures given above that Tamil was 
the parent tongue of the great majority of the people—of 94°7 
per cent. of the population. Telugu was the parent tongue of 
only about 3 per cent. of the people consisting of Kémattis, 
Chettis, Nayadus, Rajus, etc., and Canarese was the language,of 
nearly 1:5 per cent. of the people, including the Paces shep- 
herds. 


In the Cansu# Report for 1901, Kurnmba, the language of 
the Kuron:bars, is taken to be a separate language and is Said to 
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have beem spoken by 208 people, other Kuxumbars having been 
returned as speaking Canarese. The Kurumba language having 
been ascertsined to be a forin of Canarese, it is not separately 
deslt with in the report for 1911, ) 


Hindustani was spoken by pure Musealmans, other Muasal:- 
mans such as Labbais and Ravuatthars speaking Tamil. 


Patnuli is the language of tae silk-weavers settled mostly at 
Tiravapptr. It is supposed to be a dialect of Gujarati. 


Maratti is spoken by familes of Maratti people, of whom a 
fairly large oumber settled in the State in the first half of the 
last century. 


Religion—Out of a population of 411,886, 382,044 or 92°8 
per cent. were Hindus, 16,393 or 4 per cent. were Christians, 
13,445 or 3°2 per cent. were Mussalmans and 4 were Buddhists. 
The number of Hindus rose from 353,723 in 1901 to 382,044 or 
by 8 per cent, of the Christians trom 14,449 to 16,393 or by 
13°5 per cent., and of the Mussalwans from 12,268 to 13,445 or by 
about 91 per cent. From these figures it will be found that 
of the Hindus there was an overwhelming majority, that there 
wers nearly 3,000 more Christians than Mussalmans and that the 
rate of increase of the Christian population was bigher than that 
of the Hindus or Mussalmans. 


Of the 16,393 Christians, 11 were Europeans. The number 
of Europeans in the State was 14, of whom 11 are stated to have 
been Christians. It is not clear what the religions of the other 
three Europeans were. 20 Christians were Anglo-Indians or 
Eurasians and 16,362 were Indians. These were distributed 
among the several sects of Christianity as shown below :— 


Anglican Communion ... 67 persons, 
Giutberan Church ... ... 276 persons, 


Protestant Church (sect un- 
specified) ied ... 1 person, 


and Roman Catholics ... 16,049 persgns. 
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Of the 11 Heeopean Chtistians, 8 were Romen Catholics, 
8 wore Lutherane and oné¢ was su Episcopalian. 


All tne Christians except 344 out of 16,393 were Roman 
Catholics, who formed thus 97°9 per cent. of the Christian 
population of the State. Itis rather surprising that even after 
more than 60 years’ work of the Lutheran Mission in the State, 
there were in 1911 so few Lutherans as 276 (or less than 2 per cent. 
of the Christian population of tne State). In spite of chere being 
uo resideat missionary for the Anglican Church, it showed 
67 followers. For purposes of comparivon we ivay State that in 
1901 there were 13 members of the Anglican Church, 248 mem- 
bers of the Lutheran and Allied denomivations, 17 (native) 
Methodists, 1 Presbyterian, 14,069 Roman Catholics and 106 
Christians of unspecified sects. 


Literacy.—Out of a povulation of 411,886 petsons, only 
84,130 or 8 3 per cent were literate at against 7°5 per cent. for the 
Presidency and 11°2, 79 and 103 fo. Tanjore, Trichinopcoly and 
Ramnad respectively. The oumber of nwles that were hterute 
was 1,665 per 40,000 for Pudukkdttai as against 1,381 for the 
Pressdency. The number of females that were literate was 62 
per 10,000 for the State as against 134 for the Presidency. In 
the literacy of women, Pudukkottai is also behind the three 
surroundiag districte, the perceutages of literate women being 
62 as against 1°53, 1:18 and ‘83 for Tanjore, Trichinopoly and 
Ramnad respectively. 


With reference t> progrese in education, the number of 
literates per 10,000 was as follows in 1911, 1901 and 189] 


Males. | Females. 


| 8 
W911. | 1901. 1901. | 1011, 1901. , 1601 





a Sc Sei mecca 





| 
Presidency .-/ 1,881 {1,185 11,184 1841 92 ¢ 
Tanjore ... 2,186 | 2/038 $917 153 90 5 
'Trichinopoly ...' 1,498 1,199 |1,243! 148) 67 4 
Pudukkéttai (1,668 11,562 11,475 | 62 42 ¢ 
Ramnad --| 8,088 1,681 | 1,728! 88 43 é 
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The numbers of fiterates per 10,000 among the’ Hindus, 
the Massalmans and the Chrissians are shown below for 
Padukkéttai and the surrounding districts. 





erence arene -ctecnenatn pnereeeE 

















Hindus. Mussalmans | Christians 
——— ~ aie 4 Poa 

Fe- | Fe P- 

aa alae Males | panes | Males | ates. 
| 
Pndnkkdita . 1 4,585 59 | 3,585 61 ae 189 
‘Tanjore ...(2,149 | 138 '2,962 56 '2,002| 0658 
Tuchinopoly . [atl 94 3.190 149 '2112 618 
Ramnad .129031! 72 2616 43 2394] 358 
Preidency 1,352 | 108 1,662 107 2,261 | 1,059 
| 














From this table 1t will be fonrd that there was more literiry 
among the ynale Mrssalman population in the State than in the 
newhhbonring districts or the Premdency 


The number of persons that were hternie in Enghsh was 
1,740 or $2 per melle as against 6 6 for the Presidency. 


The tollowime table exshibiis the number ot those that were 
Iiterste in Enghsh in the State, the surrounding districts and 
in the Presidency generally. 


1911. 1901. 


Males. Femalez:, Males. Females 


per 10,000 
Prendency 1:21] | 13 190 | 11 
‘Tanjore _ 193 7 160 
Trichinopoly aa 142 | 10 101 
Pudnkkottai sak S87 1 R2 1 


Ramnad a 66 | 4 42 


em 





(ob) Customs and manners. 


Ffaving given the main results of the censans of 1911, we may 
sty something abont the customs and manners of the people 
which do not however differ much from those of the’surraundiw¢g 
districts. J 
20 
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- Villages and hoasea-—People generally live in houses 
forming streets, the Brahmin, Sudra and Panchama quartera 
being s*parate. Every village has at least one temple, which is 
resorted to by the people of the place for worship. The wants 
of the village people are few, and there ave arrangements for 
their being losally supplied by the viliage artisans, barbers, etc. 
The great majority of the people live in thatzhed houses, of 
which a good number are single-roomed buildings with no 
windows. Rich people live in terraced buildings, of which many 
have been built by Nattukkdéttai Chettis. Middle ciass people 
generally live in tiled honses. The following statistics may be 
interesting :— 

In 1915. In 1880. 


‘Terraced honses .. «=s-sd0, 845 327 
: Tiled cas 9,499 2,572 
Thatched houses eee 9,787 56,767 


The houses of the poorer classes have very few articles of 
furnitnre. These are generally mats which supply the place of 
ahair and bed, some earthen vessels for holding water and for 
cooking, a few oil lamps of potstone and a flat and a round stone 
for pounding articles. More than 50 yerrs ago, brass vessels 
were very rare, even in the bouses of the middle class population. 
When religious ceremonies had to be performed, in which the use 
of used mud vessels is prohibited, brass vessels were borrowed 
with great difficulty from the few houses that bad them. Every 
family had a chembu aod a drinking cup of brass. The spoons 
were of iron. But often wooden-handled spoons with cocoanut 
shell-cups were also used. Pots and lamps of potetoae, mud 
pots and dishes were other articles in use. Porcelain and 
enamelled vessels were nowhere tu be found. 


Plantain leaves were rarely uscd for eating on except during 
ceremonial occasions. Metal plates called grew or aime were 
in extensive use. In these days talams are very rarely to be met 
with, plantain leaves and leaves of the banyan and purasa trees 
having taken their place. Those not anthorised could not 
in those days uge ombrellus. Slippers of leather amd veooden 
seddnis were in use. But even these were. rere, very few 
complaining of heat, 
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In old days writing paper wea not known. Abt frat, as isthe 
ense in several places even vow, leaves of che palm tree were 
almost * universally used for writing purposes, what was required 
to be written being engraved with pens of iron, About one 
hundred years ago, rough brown paper, manufactured at Manner- 
gadi, came into pretty extensive use. Some time after this, 
white Goa paper, called u«# «s@s cr milk white paper, which 
was considered at the time a luxury, come into use. Boys io 
schools vsed black colonred tablets, which were about 15 inches 
by 8 inches, instead of slates, the writing material having been 
ochre sticks. 


The pens employed in old days for writing may be divided 
into the following classes :—(1) the tron style («@pg eae), (2) the 
porcupine quill, (8) the bamboo psn, and (4) the reed and the 
fern pen. 


Dress.—Children uv to about 5 years ol age generally go 
avout baxe-bodied witoout any clothing, many girls being pro- 
vided with a metal fig-leaf attached to, and hanging down from, 
a siting tied round the waist. ‘The boys wear only cne cluta. 


The ordioary dress of an adult Indian male consists of two 
thin cotton sheets. Of these onc 1s wrapped round the waist and 
the other is thrown over the bedy. 


The aress of the Hindu women is genctally onc long piece of 
cloth wrapped round the waist and covering the body. It has 
been remarked that the Kuropcean ladies will be surprised at its 
sitaplicity, and that the sccurits, the comfort and the clegance 
with which an Indian womar wears her dress are remarkatlle. 
As a vale, culourcd cloths are worp by married women und white 
sheets by widows. Vettivouis ure generally worn by Brahmin 
girls, by young women of high class pon-Brahmin castes 
and by danzing-girle. Lodices are generally worn by young 
teomdno, But there are wuimen of sotue casies that do uot wear 
them and old women of sume other castes thal wear them. 
It appears that they wers nvl in ase in these parts about 


* Tn the 18th century, the rulers of the State used paper, when they had 
to write to the Nawab and important British officers, : 
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ever dQnodred syears age.” . Feupples of lower clagnes ta. poor 


‘oivemmetances may: be agit moving = and woking | in » state 
‘of aeni-nudity. > Fe woe 


‘ Orpaments.—TVhe sésential diasaiad of svery waerried 
woman, ‘whose buaband is alive, is her T&li pr Pottu,+ whish is 
uttached to 4 string or gold chain and is suspended from the 
neck. here are special ornaments for the nose, the ears, the 
lieatl, and the neck, for the arms, the wrists and the Angers of ths 
band, for the waist, the ankles and the toes. Many of these 
take the form of rings such as bracelets, anklets, armlets, 
tne-ringe (S69), nose-rings (Iors@) and ear-rings. The following 
extraot from a book ¢ written about 140 years ago applies to this 
dey and inay be found interestiag. “The rings spring on the 
leg and, when the women walk, they make a noise with which 
they are much pleased. hey colour the palm of the hand and 
the sole of the fect with red niade from the infusion of the leaves 
of Mindi ana draw a black circle round the eyes to indicate their 
vivacity. Some castes rub the face and body with saffron. Neck- 
laves of goid and silvor hang on, ana down, their stomach. Their 
eure are pierced in scveral placce and filled with jowels, and thur 
love for these ornauicats 1 su great thut they even wear them in 
their nuses”. Gold is supposed tv be aishunovred by being 
worn ev the feet except by thusc of the royal family. Flowers, 
especially thosc presented as an offering tu some deity, ure word 
in the hair. 


Feod.—Rico and curry form the pringipal objects of food 
with the Brahmiaos, who are vegetarians. They are very fond of 
chewing betel leaves, arpca-nut and chunom. Tubacro is ured 
generally by most of the non-Brahwins and muany Brahmins. 
With the exception of uw small minority, the Hindus age tutel 
abttainers from drink. There are wany kiuds of forbidden food, 
and the following extract is from» work on “ Food Restrictions ” 
by Védanta Désikar :—“ Ghee supplied after one has _beyua ty 
S UEEEREERES-EERREEDennemneanenn aneeeenmnamemanenn genes manammmnateinmt mmtemeneetiineedtionmetct om noni aT 
*See Viguagruidarasn (account of the Chola euntry). : 


¢ The Kuarayvas use a string of black beads as fali aud the Pannadat 
Ideiyaus, a necklet of the palm tree fibre. 
aM. Sounerat’s Voyuge to the Kast Indies cad. Univer 
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eat,’ thriegcpaked food, articles setved with iron -vessels or by the 
hand woiess the things served are uncooked {like fraiés), and aad 
served in the solid state (are forbidden) ’’. : 
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_ Games and amusements —‘These may be divided into three 


classes, (1) those of beys, (2) those of grown-up men and (8) these 
of girls and wumen. 


The games of boys are various, including uppukkdédu (bop- 
ping on one leg through sevep or nine comparupents marked 
upon the ground by lines intersecting at right angles) ; games 
witt marbles, including ‘ vhree holes”’, baling chatar (in which 
there are two contending parties, of which each attempts to 
capture all the members of the oppos:te party), pillaiyadr pandu 
(@ game with balls to test accuracy of atminy), kittippulle or 
“tip-cat’’ (a game played with sticks), kuthi-kombu (0 which 
buys seated ou branches of .rees are required to be caught), 
uUésec@e Hear or user Gees resembling “ leap-frog ”, sdeewunrs 
#.@ (in which the players represent an old woman whose 
property is stolen, a thiet who has to be detected and punished, a 
pohce officer, who is required to find out the thief, and often 
spouts wrong persons and gets punished for his wistakes, a 
Dewan, u King and others), @S@ care erie, (in which a buy 
i treated us u aorse and ic subjected to the treatment given to 
il), ver A@ea@ (in which a boy acts the part of a boar and 
punishes by kicking with his fect thess that will interfere with 
him, eéc-), kite-flying, saw@pepeA (* Blind-man’s buff’’), erg 
geteggeree (ur ‘“ Pyss in the corner’), as also in these days 
cricket, foot-ball, badminton, lawn-tennis, etc. 


(2) Among the games of the adult maleo may be mentioned 
vhess, card-plsying, uo SMearaége dryeS,—which is in full “15 aru, 
3 tyaVasd ”’—a gems in which 15 hueting dogs attempt to capture 
three tigers and which tbus resembles “ Fox and geese,” dice, etc. 


(3) ant, games of girls and women include g—» (in which 
we find two or more yirls starting with an equal number of tamarind 
seeds, puvting them together, scattering them and picking them 
up at least one by one in the time in which a seed that is thrown 
uf ts canght} ; wibtorter, a game in which three balls are tossed up 
by a player, of Which two are successively canght by the two hands 
and sent back sbeve, onc ulways remaining alcft; towry games, 


imavhick four or five-cowties ate throws on tke ground and,-with's 
diary selected fram thede, each of the rest Uas te be ‘eirbelks 
egesGur, OreerGur veaunbling “odd and even”: Sra 
@f, in which tamarind seads or small cowries ere requ ined , 
thrown aubject to certain restrictions into two rows of 20th poole 
made in planks; pdndi, which is similar to “hop-scotch”, 
various kinds of “hide and seek”, @eru yeh &ypayeR (or catching 
such as Venture into the moon-light) svargapatam, in which the 
victor is thé person, whose seed first gets into Heaven in a plan 
which shows about 120 steps thereto, with ladders for facilitating 
asoent and serpents for dragging down the players; kéidttam- 
dances, of which a variety is Saree Carwr—e or “ May-pcle”’ 
dance; kuremi, io which a number of girls move round and 
round in order. Many of these games such as go, gyéumrber, 
Garon ico and gu have got special scngs for them and the 
movements of the last two must be adapted to musical time. 


Occasionally women and girls amuse themselves by reading 
religinus books. There are vanous festivals which are well 
known to the people aad of which uo mention need be wade here, 
thut offer plenty of sight-seeing, with their attendant snops, 
ratnam ox “merry-go-round”, ef On these occasiuns. men 
engage in rouad and exciting dances (accompanied with sungs) 
called oyil-Aummi and valunthan. 


Some Brahmius cwploy themselves in Bhaguvatar’s dances, 
itt which they move round and round to the tuve und tume of 
religious songs. 


Awong other amusements, we muy imentiva the types of 
wany classce of people agsumed by ¢ vem Cwapsarsem (literally, 
the duy-masker), the rope-dancing and rope-walking of wen ct 
the Dombs cians, {cats of vther acrobats, dances of nauteh gigle, 
dramatic performances iu which the actors dance sud addvegs 
one another puppet shuws or @umienw KO-L.2, LN GR et hh Ley 
@perli, in which plots of sturies ore represenye’ by 
the movemenis of shadows un a white sheet of glugh, exhi- 
bitions with biossopes sad cinpmelographs, Kurspbur's danone, 
Narikkoratti’ 8 dances, Théthaa’s dances aad, Egpeiyan’s dances, 

agtram eights (masquerading like biget® sfy,)s fegts of jugglers 
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(legerdermain) end of snwke-charmers, kite-fiying ¢iwo or mare 
kites sant up high in tke air trying to cross one smother), cock- 
fights, qua:)-fights, piceon-flying (two flocks being made go meet 
in the air, of which each flock tries to entice from the other nz 
many pigenns as porsible), monkey-dancing, etc. Manjgenirattu 
ig a very exciting event that is arranged to begin soon after 
every Pongal. They are held snecessively in Gifferent Kalla 
Villages and go on for about two months. The bulls are apecialiy 
trained for the sport, as is mentioned in the History of Puduk- 
kéttai (See p. 39). The following account of the game is from 
the Madura Gazetteer. “A rumber of cattle (bulls), to the 
horns of which ‘a cloth or handkerchief is tied, are loosed one 
after another in quick succession trom a large pen or other 
enclosnre amid a furious tomtoming and loud shouts of crowds 
of assembled spectators. The animals have first to run the 
gauntlet down along « lane formed of country carts and gallop 
off wildly in every direction. The game * consiats in endeavonur- 
ing to capture the cloths tied to the hocns of the cattle’. As the 
on-lookers are occasionall, charged by the excited cattle, the 
Darbur have arranged that this game of bull-baiting, of which the 
Kallars are so fond, should be held ander Poiice restrictions. 


Names and Name-giving.—‘‘ One's name ie considerad to be 
a part of one’s self as*much as one’s hair or nails, and to pro- 
nonnce it is believed to be dangerous, as magicians might by using 
the name create mischief against the person bearing the name. 
To avert this misfortune, two names are occasionally employed; 
one of these serves for ordinary vce and the other is pronounced 
only on solemn occasions and when reverence is paid to elders”, 

Various mctives influence the choice of names :— 

(1) The soul of an ancestor 15 believed to re-incarnate in 
the child and the name of an ancestor (usually that of the grand- 
father or grandmother) is given to the child. So common is this 
practice in the ‘Tamil land that the Tamil word for the grandson 
is Guseer or name-sake. 

(2) Namen are given with « religions motive, and children 
ate named after Gcde, Goddesses and holy rivers +, not simply by 
* This is an old game that has come down to us from the days of Sri 

Krishus. See stanzas t00 to 216 in Kalittohai. " 
+ Mana prohibits the use of the names of rivers. ar 
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way of invoking the protection of the children, but also as 
occasions for pronouncing their names and thus securing merit. 
Such names are Rama, Krishna, Kdvért, Karuppan, Mar and 
Nondi. 


(8) Occasionally the names of the God and Goddess of the 
places where persons reside are given; thus children born at 
Tivnmayyam are called Satyamurti and Venuvanéswart, those that 
are bon at Tirugokurnam bear the names of Gokarnésa and 
Brahadambal or Perryanavaki, and many men at Vaitttir bear the 
name of Talavanam. 


* 

(4) Children born as a result of vows performed recejve 
names in connection therewith; thas ai child born after iu 
pilgcimage to Raméswaram is called Ramanachan or Parvata- 
varddhani, to Kas: or Benares, Viswandthan or Visalaékshi, and 
to a snake shrine as Peéraiyur, the name of Nagandthan, 
Nigammal, efe. 


(5) Oceasionally pet-names are given in the following 
way :—No woman may call her father-in-law, mother-in-iaw and 
some cthers by nome, and, as the names oi these are, as has heen 
explained already, given to the grandchildren, the women, to 
avoid pronouncing those names, invent new pet numes, sach as 
Raja (King), Tangam (gold), Chellam (pet) and Kulanth-u (child). 


(6) Opprobrious names are given under the belief that 
giving a child a disgusting narse will save it from evil influences, 
Take for example the names Kappan or Kappsacchi (from kuppai 
= dung-hill), Picchai (=alms from God), Picchn (= mad), and 
Vémbu (= margosa, which is bitter to Yama o Pluto, the God 
of hell). 


Occasionally a child burn atter the death of several children 
is given away to some body and is bought hack for bran and is 
referred to as se3c_@.s Ser%er or bran-child. 


(7) The coupling of the names of the curresponding male 
and female deities is occasionally resorted to, and we find such 
names as Jdnaki-Raman or Sitd-Raman, Mindkshf-Sundaram, 
Lakshmi-Ndrdyanan, Umdé-mahésvaran, Rédhd-Krishnan, Gonrt- 
Sankar, efc. 
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(8) Nick names are often contractions of real names or 
Names invented from personal deformities or peculiarities of 
personal features. Take for example, Kittu for Krishna, Nacchi for 
Naecchidr or the Goddess Lakshmi, Sichu cr Simé4 for Srinivasan, 
Sukrdéchari (fon the one-eyed), Thonthi (=pot-bellied), Mukkan 
(=the man with the peculiar nuse), efe. 


‘he Muharmamadans have only a few proper names. Abdul- 
lah, Ali, Hassan, Husain, Mahammad, for example, are common 
to thousands. To remedy this inconvenience, the Mussalmans 
add (1) the surname taken from the name of the eldest son, 
(2) the name of his father and ofien the name of his grandfather, 
(3) a name taken from his place of residence, (4) a name taken 
from his birthplace, (5) an honorary title chiefly appended to the 
name of a holy or jlearnad man, as Jalal-ud-din (=glory of religion). 
Thus to designate the famous paysician Abdul Latif, we muat 
call him Muweffikuddin, Abu-Muhammad, Abdul Latif, Bin- 
Yusuf, Mousali, Baghdadi, namely, the protector of rsligion, the 
father of Muhammed, Abdul Latif, son of Joseph, living at 
Mussal, born at Baghdad «. 


A Hindu child born as 4 result of praying at a Muhammadan 
shrine is given the name of Pakkiri (= Fakir). 


Native Chrisnans generally bear Tamil names, which are 
abstract nouns, with Christian names prefixed thereto, such as 
John Asicvadam, etc. 


(c) Religion. 





The principal Gods of the Brahmins and the nigh class 
Sudras are (1) Vishnu in his various forms of Rama, 
Krishna, efe.. and his consort Mahalakshmi, (2) Siva and 
his consort Parvati and their offspcing Ganesa and Subrahmanya, 
and (3) Beahma, corresponding to Saturnus of Greek mythology, 
who forms with Vishnu and Siva the Hindu Trinity. Brahma 
is not as a rule worshipped, though his consort Saraswati 
(Minerva), the goddess of wisdom and learning, is held in great 
esteem and there is 2 special day in the year set apart for her 


‘See Beale’s Orienial Biographical Dictionagy. 
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worship. There are nwoberless Brahmins and Sudras that 
believe that all the Gods that they worship are manifestations of: 
ome and the same supreme deity (Parabrahman). : 


Ancestor-worship in very common, as in Japan. Special 
prayers and oblations are offered to ths Pitris or the souls of the 
ancestors in Sraddhas or ceremonies cn their hehalf; and in 
remembranoe of tle women that died before their hiwbands es 
Samangalis, special ceremonies are performed, in which a number 
of Samangsha are fed and the biessings of the Sumangali ances- 
tora-are prayed for. In Pndukkéttai Siate, hero-worship may be 
said to he common. The souls of thors who died heroically or 
nnder special circnmatances « are worrhipped as those of Pattarar 
or men who were cnt off. In a few cases temples have been 
built and once a year offerings of food, fruits, efr., are made to 
their souls. New cloths vanst he offered tc them before they are 
worn. Sinilar ceremonies are performed in the cases of such 
women as committed Sati. The places of such self-immolation 
are called Mdlaiyidu,t z.¢c., places where garlands are offered to 
the souls of women, who, dying with or soon after their husbands, 
are inken as having died as Snmangalis. 


There are a number of objects, animate and inanimate, to 
which adoration is paid by the Hindus in general, including those 
of the higher classes. Agni, the fice-god, is worshipped every day 
by many orthodox Hindus, and a lighted Jap receives adcration 
at sunset, especially from women. The Sun-god (Sol), as the 
fertiliser of the Earth, has a day set apart for his worship—the 
Sankardnthi cay—, which was once the first day of the year. 
Water (Varuna or Neptune) is also a special chjeet of worship, 
and many rivers, such as the Ganges and the Kaverl, and portions 





* Whether a person deservés worship us » Patievan is found in the 
following way. Some days after the death of the person, the people of 
the village meet at the place of death and pray to God that hie soul 
sheuld desceud on some one in the crowd. Then some body there gets 

, excited, and he, being taken to have the soul of the de in him, is 

'"  gubjected to certain tests, such as, that he should find out certain things 
that are then concealed. If he succesefully gets through the tests, 
deceased than is treated as a Pattavan. 

+ Bee-pp- 386 to 387 of Mr. 8. Radbakrishna A iyar's History of Pudukkéttei- 

-* paragraph will remind many readers of classical ‘Tamil - ot 
Virakkal and Masatikkal. At Ponnamaravati, twe stanes are shown as 
having been platted in ef Ponnan and Ameren the refiers of 
the place that were alain by. Nétirije Pandya. ~° <- 


of the sea ag as Ramésvaram are held in great reverence. The 
Earth (the goddess ‘ Ge’) itself ie treated sa a (the second) consort 


of Vishnu and receiver the common appeliation of the Karth- 
goddess. 


Many beasts of the Earth are worshipped, especially cat{le 
oo the day following the Sankarénthi duy, the cow, of which it ig 
a sacrilege to inju ure a hair, the monkey on account of the hep 
given to Rama by the monkeys in his war with Révana, and the 
snake* which is supposed to represent the above mentioned 
Subrahmanya, son of Siva. The living snake is worshipped as also 
its sculptured form, the snuke being also considered, symbolical 
of continued youth and eternity from its endless figure, when its 
tail is inserted in its mouth and its annual renewal of its skin. 
Both the last two objects are held in such veneration that many 
persons are found bearing the names of Anjanéya and Hanumanta 
i. ¢., the monkey God, and Naguyya, Nagappa and Ndgesubrah- 
manya in which ‘Ndga’ means ‘snake’. Of the birds of the arr, 
the Brabniinical kite alone, which is taken to be tne vehicle of 
Vishnu, receives special worship. Dlessings cf various kind are 
supposcd to attend on porsons that seck oul and bow to the kite. 


There arc many trees and plants + that are ubjects of reverence. 
The pipal trde! (aswatthu), in Which all the Gods are supposed to 
reside, is » special object of worship. The ptpal indeed is 
accounted so sacred that vatbs are cficn taken under iti shade. 
Merchants are oid to object to Lave their chops under the tree, 
as, if they should du su, they could not jie and ask mere than 
the proper price for their goods. Muny women, for getting 
childrex, walk round the pipal tree 108 times every morning. 
Octusionally this tree, or the bunyun tree,? 1t3 bruther, is married 
to the margosa’® or nim-tree. The sanctity of the latter free arises 
from ite beimg taken tu be the dwelling place of the Guddese of 
emallpox.. When «# person is affitcted with this disease, women 
put on the bed of the person suffering fron: smallpox small twigs 
*In Poona there were, according to the Ain-Akbari, no less than 700 


es of snake worshipped ao against 134 dedicated to Siva, 64 to 
Vis yu, 2240 Durge and 3 to Brahnn 


+The Botanical names of the trees cHiienels in this paragraph are given in 
this footnote. 


1. Ficus religiosa. «2. Frovts bengalgnsis. B. Melia Azadirachta, , 


md 
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Ties purase® und «été? are: other troas which we :‘beld. saceed. 
Their twigs are used in kindling fire 1b ceremonies and their Jestes 
are used for making dishes and cups. Oi all the trees and plants, 
the txiast? perhaps ie the most sacred. It is called Huripriya, 
meaning “deat to Vishou”. “The heart of Vishnu is said to 
tremble with rage, if a branch of his beloved is injured”. The 
plant is often worshipped as a domestic deity and is planted in the 
court-yards of many houses. Tulasi was once a disciple of Vishnu 
and aspired to be his wife, and, just as Laura who loved Apollo was 
changefl inco the Igurel tree, Tulasi, who excited the jealousy of 
Lakshmi, was changed into a plant. Vishnu, touched by her 
devotion, promised always to live with her in the form of 
Sdlagrémam. 11 is therefore that in mauy parts of India, Tulasi* 
and Sétagrémam are married with festivities on the Ekddesi day 
in the month of Karttikei. We must mention that, just as tulasi 
is sacred to Vishuu, the bilva tree® (the bel fru't tres) is sacred to 
Sive end its leaves are offered to him. Kusa, a kind of grass, s 
also held sacred. Punga tree” is held in reverence hy the 
Yottiyans. Turmeric,'® which yields a golden yellow dye resem- 
bling the sun-light, is anotber plant that is held in esteem. We 
find it playing an important part in ali marriage ceremonies. The 
marriage contract 1s coloured with turmeric. Marriage cloths 
are dyed witb turmeric and the bride 1s anointed with turmeric. 
The bride-groom ties round the bride's wrist thread dipped in 
tuxmeric. The drati (weaving of water to avert the effects of the 
evil eye) is performed with tu: meric-dyed water, and at the olose 
cf the marriage the bridegroom and the bride play with 
tuxmseric water. When piija is made, when a vew cloth - 
has to be worn or when one sumangali meets another, they use 
turmeric. The akshata rice is made of yellow colour by using 
iugmeric. Rudiikshs,'! the seed of a tree in northern India, and 
ihe lotus?? are also held sacred, and rogaries of talasi, rudrhkshs 
and ictus seeds are worn by many devotees. ; 


* Mangyfera Indien. . p barigg rhe e: Mieus sapere a 
7. Ocymum sanctum. le Marmelos. 
10. Crizeuma longa. 4. _ Boson getnit: wa, ia Nettie epcicaam, 
me it re lasi (basil oe tree, ——— lj ia by ag a 
n us or ite myst ga. af 
prmagelied rel "Jn Grego ti prised f r ite my caoneriea at 
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i+: We mey mexb mention among the objects of Binder worthip 
ebones of severak kinds. Ie addition to the itsages which are cast 
iw stames, we may mention the Sdélagréu: and the Bénatinewu. The 
Salagréas is a kind of ammonite townd chiefly in the Gaaduk, 2 
tributary of the Ganges, and is said to represent ‘Vishnu, a: may 
be seen from the account givers: shove uf tulus. The Bana stones 
ave muny-coloured pebbles cuoHected from the Narbada river, mto 
which they are said to have been thrown by Baadsura, wh is 
sadd to have worshipped Sivalingaim every day in the form of a 
small white stone and cast it immediately after paja into the 
river. Other kinds of stone that are worshipped are a stone uf 4 
reddish colour, with a supposed figure of Ganesa therein, found im 
the river Sona or the Sone, a yellow-coloured pebble representing 
Parvati, the wife of Siva, and 4 crystal-like stone representing 
the Sun. Those that worship the five kinds of stone mentioned 
above are said to perform Panchéyatana puja or the worship of 
the five deities. 


Among other objects of worship may be mentioned books, 
which nobody will venture to touch with his feet. Implements 
such as the piough and the spade and the warrior’s swcrd receive 
special worship on the Ayudha-Puija day or the dsy on which 
offerings are made to Ayudhams or weapons and other implements. 
On this cay, the Ayudha Puja day, no Hindu who is attacked will 
take aruis to defend himself. It is related that ‘‘ the general ot 
tbe Souba of the Deccan who besieged Gingee chose this day for 
the assault, being persuadea tbat the besieged would not defend 
themselves, and he actually entered the place without meeting 
with the least resistance ’”’.* 


The religion of the lower classes.—The lower classes, while 
acknowledginy and ieverencing the Gods of the higher classes, are 
in general worshippers of inferior .upervatural beings, similar to 
the devils, ghosis and goblins of the Europeans. These are 
regarded with superstitious fear as they are held to originate all 
sorts of difficulties. ‘‘ These malignant beings are beld to possess 
various degrees of rank ard power and malevolence. Some sre 
male divinities, while others are female, and the latter are always 


* The Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Votumé I, 18900--34, 


memt spigchierpue and- the.anost deeaded. They ave ail of Siva 
pesentage, the mgles being mostiy qnanifestatéins.of five ix bis 
harnfic, character as destroyer, patron of demons aad dancer ix 
the: bucaing ground, and, the females being manifestations of 
Siva’s wife Parvati in her harvific character as Kali or Darga”. 
Many demons ere ia this wax supposed to be of divine parentage 
or essenes, while otheie are believed to be the spirite of men and 
women who have committed suicide or: died suddenly. ‘heir 
souls are supposed neither to be admitted into beaven nor to 
helj, but suffered te hover about in company with other devils 
and to efflict mankind. ‘‘ Tbe majority of the devils are supposed 
to dweli on treess, some wander fo und fro and go up and dewn 
in apinhebited wastes, some inhabit old wells, some skulk in 
shady retreats and ruined temples. It often aappens vhat a devil 
will take » fancy to dispossess the suul and inhabit the body of one 
of his votaries, in which case the personal ccnsciousness .of the 
persun or party ceases acd the screaming, gesticulating, or 
pythonising are supposed to be the denzon’s acts.” In such cases 
exorcism is resorted to by Pujaris or priests and professional 
mayicians. Oblations to the devils consist of meat, grain, tuddy, 
cigars, and bread. When a village is afflicted with some trouble, 
such as the Plight of crups or an opidemi, u groat expiatory fetot 
is held, in which the enraged deity 1 represented by u pvt 
(karakam) decoraled with imaryosu icaves and flowers, which 
is carried through the village with great honour aad to which 
a nutaber of sleep ahd fowl arc sacrificed. The deity is ultimately 
carried to the border of the village, where the pot is broker 
to pieces, and the evi] spirit is supposed to be romoved by this 
process frum the afflicted place. Occasionally the karakam 
cunsists ul us wany us seven pots placed vug above anther. 


Homie of the godlings worshipped by the lower classes may’ 
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* When a particular tree that was supposed to be the habitation of | 
devil was reyured ior Sirkur purposes, Sir. A. Sushiv Seatriar use: 
to quiet the fears of the people by issuing a nutice tu the devil, pointiny 

“ out thit anuvther tree remete from commun rusorts lad bee: 
naerrainds selected fer ite abode and thut after » fowl er a sheep i 

sacrificed thereto in front of the required treo, it shonld remore itsel 
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1. Phe godlings are a jegion, as has been stated by she famons 
teacher, Sankardchérya. “As the Grinradévatd is the tutelwry 
deity of every place in indian, it is impossible to give a complete 
list of snch gods ; nor in it even necessary to do no, considering that, 
trough differing in name, qualifications and other points, they 
are in therr nature identical with each other, as representatives 
of one and the same power, 7.¢., of Sakti. Some Gramadevatas 
are connected only with their special locahty, while others, as 
Kali and Mariammal, though retaining their local supremacy, are, 
m consequence cf the peculiar powers they passess, encountered 
all over the conntry. « ’ 


Aiyanir.—When, at the Purdniec charning of the ocean 
(Amrithamathanam) by the Gods and the Asuras, their oppo< 
nents, a pot of ambrosia came vp, Vishnu undertook to serve it to 
all ot them and assumed the form of Moéhini of ., hewildering 
heanty. Siva, who was ahsent, wanted, when he heard of thia, to 
see Vishnu im that female jorm, and when Vishnit gratified 
his desire, Siva embraced Vishon with the.xesnlt thdt Sirta or 
Aiyandr was born, whos also called Hanharaputra, i @., the son 
of both Siva and Vishnu. His wives are Purana and Pushkala 
and his vehicles, the horse and the elephant. He is represented 
with a red ckin, a crown op his head and a sceptre in his right 
hand to show that he is the king of the lower deities He is the 
protector ot good order and peace. In front of his temple a 
number of pottery horses can be seen, on which he ia supposed 
to ride at night, and pottery men, representing his pdlayakkdrars 
or generals. Adoration is paid to him even by Brahmins and 
no meat is offered to hun 


Manneurswami, as a god, is not much Known. He is said to 
be the same as Siva or Subrahmanya, his son. There are some 
that connect him with the god Visknu at Mannargudi. 


Kttér: is a female deity and Irulan,a male. It is said that 
Parvati, wife of Siva, once offended her husband and was cursed 
to bekome a Kshudradevata, a low deity, on the earth. She 
iuspiiored Siva to follow her and they descended co the earth as 


~ » 


so 5@ Bw Opperts Griginal Inhabitants of Bharatavarsha, | p. 4.5 4 





Kétieei and Inuian. Acaordiag-io smother neeount, Babténi ie the 
wile .of the hunter Piva thet fonght with Azjwas. , . 


Piddri is a pretty woll-Rnown goddess and ig supposed to be 
yery violent like the goddess Kattéri. Her name is derived from 
Pfdai-bari or “ remover of evils”. She is represented in a sitting 
posture with a drum, a snvke, a trident and the skulf of the 
fifth head of Brahma. 


Kaitavarayan. When once Parvati incurred the displeasure 
of her Lord and was ordered to descend to the earth and there 
excavate tanks and form flower-gardens, Kdaitavardyan was 
created as the eratchman of the gardens. His adventures, including 
accounts of his amours with his Idairya, Brahmin and Chetti 
mmetresses, are given in 3, book called ‘ The story of Kattavarfyan”. 


Karruppar is supposed to be a representation of Vishnu. [See 
S:iimad Bhagavatam, Tenth Section.] Heis of a dark blue colour 
like Vishnu and is known under various names, as Pathinettim- 
padikkaruppar (.e. the God Ksrurpar seated over 18 steps as at 
Alagarkoil). Sangilikkaruppar or Karuppar of the chain, has 
only what is known as a kombdtayam ora seat on the bough of 
% tree, of which the different parts are connected by an iren chain. 


In many temples a God called Mun-adidn or Mun-ddi can be 
geen, who may be taken to be the herald of the Gud of the 
temple, the name meaniag literally head-servant or fore-runner. 
He is sepresented with s crown on his head and with lion’s 
teeth. 


Munis are persons of boundless ascatic powers that are 
supposed to be alive and help such as seek their favour. 


Droupadi and her husband Dharmaputra are also often wor- 
shipped. A short account of Droupadi’s festival may be given 
and of #M@urc or ‘fire walking’ performed in connect*on thece- 
with. Tt ts a festival of 18 dsys in which the Mabsébhirata 
is vead, and such as have made a vow to walk through fire 
mnst abstain from women and lis on the bare ground. “Qn the 
eighteenth day theix heads are crowned with flowers and theix 
bodies decked with saffron, and walking in a dance they came to 
the fire, stir it tu avimate ihe activity, ‘ral thoi: foreheads with 
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its sashes and walk either fast or slyw according to their zeal 
over a very hot fire, extending to many feet in length. Some 
carry their children in their arms and ,others lances, sabres aud 
standards. Droupadi married five brothers at the same time. 
Kivery year she left one and passed to the arms of another, but 
first took care to purify herself by fire. Such is the origin of 
this singular festival ’’. 


Viran or Maduta-Viran was a watchman in the service of 
Bomma Nayak, who fell in love wlth a princess of the Madura 
Nayak family and suffered tberefor. His spirit has been wor- 
shipped as that of a hero. It is said that the godling once became 
subject to a magician and, when he wes asked how he would 
prove his subjection to him, offered him the use of his legs. 
The magician declared thereon that the godliug would afterwards 
be called Nondi-Viran orc the ‘lame Vizan.’ Viran is specially 
invoked by Kallars in their cattle-lifting expeditions. 


One dying as a Sumangali is worshipped as Pivddatkkari 
(or fine cloth wearer), one dying as an unmarried girl is 
worshipped as Kanniamman, and one dying as a widow is 
occasionally worshipped 3s Kulamari. 


Maddan, Sambdn, Pethannan, Sinnan, Malukkan, and 


Mutydluravuttan are spirits of persons that died peculiar and 
unuvatural deaths. 


Of these Madan is supposed tu have assumed the face of a 
bull with the body of a man. He is said to be very fond of the 


burning ground, and is therefore occasionally calied Sudalai- 
Maddan. 


Ecchil-péit, which is ever supposed to be hungry, Kollz-vdi- 
pisdsu, which is supposed to emit flames from its mouth and 
corresponds to Will of the Wisp, and Méhini-pisdsu, which is 
ever supposed to seek sexual connection, znust be taken to be 
wandering spirits. 


We have only space here to speak of the seven poddesses 
known as Kannimérs and of Mariamman- 
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The Kannindrs are manifectations of Bhagavati or Parvati, 
wife of Siva, and sre enmmerated as 1. Prdhbmi or Sarncvati. 
Q. Méhésvari or Parvati. 3. Kauméart. 4. Vaishnévi or Lakshmi. 
5S. Varthi. 6. Mahéndri or Indraént. 7. Chémandt or Kalte. -- 


The undermentioned goddesses must be taken to belung to 
this category. 


1. Ellammé or Ellai-ammdé, the boundary goddess. [There 
are some that interpret Ellammé4 as Sarvémbd or the all power- 
ful-eoddess.| She is supposed by many to be no otier ‘than 
Rénukéa, and the first account that is given below of the origin of 
Madriammsn is taken to apply to her. In her temples may be 
seen the figures of—1. Jamadagni, her hasband, 2. Péttc Raja 
(= bull-king), her herald, 3. Mallasa Chetti, a hero who helps 
her in battle, (4) Parasurdéman, ber son, (5) a-adi_ grewy paersi, 
“ Angels of Life,’ who, having themselves died violent deaths, 
cateh in a nét those that die such deaths and bring them to the 
society of Ellamma, who died such a death, (6) Matangi, the 
Parsiya , on whose truak Rénvka’s head was placed, 
(7) Vig and (8) Bhadra Kali.t+ 


2. Sellamma or the “ dear goddese.” 
3. Ekatta, the sole mother. 
4, Tanténi Amrnal—the self-created goddess. 





* See Psuge 2-658, Cgwasonr: 2, p. 511. Ziegenbalg also, in 
his Genealogy of the South Tadion Gods, calls sh Seven Kannimars Supta- 
mitus, but enumerates them as 

1. Trikarasuri (the three-hunded Sakti) ; 
2. Mayakarasuri (the Sakti with a hare ? in one of her hands) ; 
3. Rukta Chamundi (the bloody Chamundi) ; 
4. Katteri (the forest goddess) ; 
5. Bhagavati (the goddess) ; 
. Bala Sakti (the young goddess); 
7. Bhuvana Sakti (the wurld goddesp). 

 Seceasedinnc to Dr. Oppert, ENammél, Mariammél, Angalemmal, Pidari, 
Bhadraké#li, Durga, Chamundi, and Purn& and Pushkala, the two wives of 
Ayyanar, are known as the “ Navasaktis” or “the nine powerful mothers: 


+ See Ziegenbulg's Genealogy of the South Indiun Godse. @.Wt gy em wp 
angi is referred to as grawme in the well-known Tamil book, Nandan 
Oharitram. The phrase “ Angels of Life” is taken from Dr. Oppert’s 
Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarshe. 
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5. Ponni Amm4é]—the golden goddess. 


&. Angdalamma (live-coal goddess). Angdla Raraméswari 
was created to help Virabhadra in destroying the sacrifice of 
Daksha, when he wanted Siva to give him a goddess as powerful as 
himself to cook those that were-killed and serve what was cooked 
to him (Virabhadra). Another account of Angéla Ammial is 
thai she was the the spirit of 1 Brahmin girl, given in marriage 
to a Chandala, who had learnt the Vedas. The girl, when she 
learnt the truth, is said to have set fire to her house and died. 
Her husband is said to have become the chief of the devils and 
to be known as Periyatambirdn. There is a different account 
of Periyatambirin, which states that he was the deity whom 
Dakshan had intended to enthrone in the place of Siva. 


Miriamman.—There are two or three different accounts of 
Mariamman. According to one of these she was originally 
Rénuka, the wife of Jamadagni and mother of Parasardma. 
Her husband, once believing her to have become unchaste in 
thought, had her head cut off by ber son. For his reg@y 
obedience he promised his son a boon, and the son wanted his 
mother to be restored to life. The father desired his boy to 
join togetker her trunk and body and repeat a prayer taught to 
him. But the son, in his haste, by a very singular blunder, 
joined the head of his mother with the body of a Paraiya woman, 
known as Matangi, who had been executed for a crime. This was 
the goddess Mariamman. The gods gave her the power of curing 
smallpox. She is represented with a winnow and a broom-stick, 
as befits a Paratya. She is supposed to live in the margosa tree, 
and a person suffering from smallpox is not allowed to scratch 
himself with anything except the twigs of this tree. According 
to another account, Sakti, the fernale divine essence, was sent 
in the farm of a deity endowed with all powers wo crush the 
Asuras, who could not be conquered by the male deities. She 
marched against them and afflicted them with severe attacks of 
smallpox, so that no part of the body of any of them was frae 
from pustules and thus easily vanquished them. A third account 
speaks of her as 4 Brahmin girl, that unwittingly married the 
son of a Chandala woman of the name of Péerhi*. There are 


* This resembles the acconnt thus is given above of Angalamman. 
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persons that call the seven Kiinnimdr. her daughters, and one 
urare rere, 2 male deity that is dressed in a petticoat, her 
eon. This god seems to have been always in an excited state by 
asing intoxicants, such as opium, wine, efc., and is therefore 
called Ganjiveriyan, Sdrayaveriyan, etc. 


Mariamman is extensively worshipped in Southern India. 
She is held in high reputation and ins known as Amma or Tdi 
(==Mother) and Periammi (=the great Mother). As the goddess 
of smallpox, she is called Marimutiu, Mahdmdyi, Nallamuttu, 
Muttydlammé and Sitalammal. Near her temple are found the 
figures of Virabhadra, Matangi, Kattavardyan mentioned above 
and #é@urégy.éen77, her Qvuor-keepsrs who carry powerful rods. 


Special places of ber worship in the Pudukkdttai State me 
seven in number, viz., Narttamalai, Vaittikkéil, Konnaiyir, 
Tennangodi, Tiravappur, Kannantr and Ilaiydnur to the east ot 
Tirumayyam, At the first three of these places, hook-swinging 
was practised till it was stopped by Sarkar order in 1876. Those 
who imagined that they had received a great benefit from the 
goddess cr wished to obtain them, made a vow tn suspend 
themselves in the air. ‘“ A stiong post about 10 feet high was 
fixed perpendicularly on the ground, on the top of which a long 
pole was fixed in such a manner that it would revolve as ona 
pivot. One end was weighted and to the other end a kind ct 
ckair war attached in which sat the devotee, who was hoisted 
up and swung by hooks fastened in his flesh.” 


Among other forms cf self-torture may be mentioned walking 
on wooden shoes into which spikes have been driven; dragging 
a car four or five feet high by means of ropes attached to hooks 
fastened in the flesh; measnring the whole distance to a place 
of pilgrimage with the length of the body lying down and 
rising alternately; volling all the distance to a place of 
pilgrimage ; holding an arm ever erect until blood ceases to 
circulate; wearing a ‘mouth-lock,’ which is an instrument 
nsually made of silver and worn with a pin stuck through both 
the cheeks between the teeth so as to keep the mouth open; and 


passing 3 silver spike through the tongue. 
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SUPERsTITIOUS BELIEFS. Among the superstitious beliefs that are 
generaily prevalent, we may refer to the following :-— : 

(i) Transference of evils. “Just as a stone or load can be 
transferred from one’s own back to another, it is believed that a 
man’s pains, sorrows, diseases, efe., can be transferred from the 
sufferer to an animal or a thing. It is in this way that s person, 
who is il, is often etruck with sprigs of the margosa tree, to 
which his trouble is supposed to be transferred. Occasionally, a 
whole community is supposed to be cleared of all the troubles at 
a blow”. Such a clearance is supposed ta occur on the day after 
the Sankaranthi, when the ridai of the preceding year, called 
Kanuppidai, is got rid of and the people make a fresh start in life. 
The various kinds of dénams or ‘gifts to Brahmins’ are 
examples of transference of evils, in which the donee is supposed 
to receive the troubles of the donor through the gifts, and js often 
required to perform some expiatory ceremon‘es tc get rid of 
the troubles received by him. ‘“Effigies are in this way often 
employed as a means of curing diseases. The demons of 
diseases are often persuaded cr compelled to enter the effigies, 
puppets of rice meal], leaving the living men and women. When 
aman has thus been cured, he is given a ring, such as a wrist- 
band, a bracelet or an anklet, to be worn as an amulet to 
prevent the re-ingress into his body of the evil spirits.” 


(ii) The offering of a part of a worshipper’s own body is a 
most usual rite. We may, for example, refer to the presentation 
of er-voto offerings, such as silver and gold eyes, feet, ears, etc. 
As connected with this must be taken the offerings to Gads of 
miniature cradles with or without doll-like figures of children in 
them and of bangles, by women who have borne children, or been 
cured of sickness through the intervention, it is supposed, of the 
Gods. 

(iii) Belief in the revelation of future. There are various 
methods which are resorted to for opening the book of fate and 
looking into the future. 


(a) Astrologers are often consulted, of whom some 
resort to special. treatiaes on Nadi-sdatram, Arida-sdstvam, efe. 
(2) Future is often taken to be revealed as in ancieunt Italy by 
casting lote in front of s deity. (c) For revealing the criminslity 
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ox innocence of persons charged with crimes, ordeals were often 
wpaorted to in the “good old days”, and a detailed description of 
such an ordeal will be found in the History of Pudukkéottai.« 
(d) Gare w@ or GMunté@pg. Very often there are persone who 
are attached to temples and are known as Sdmiyddis or ‘God~ 
dancers’, and these, so long as they sre in a state of inspiration, 
giv> reaponses to questions ihat are put to them, as the Pytho- 
ness did at Delphi in Ancient Greece. Like her these could be 
found dancing, staring and moving about from place to place. 
For the time being the Gud is supposed to have taken possession 
of the God-dancer’s body. (e) There is a quieter way of managing 
this business. The priest with his odukku or hour-glass dram 
causes the God or devil to take possession of himself or some 
other sitting in front of him, so as to act as an oracle and give 
responses to questions that are proposed. (/) The Hindus (like 
the ancient Romans) attach much importance to omene alec. 
(g) There are various other modes whereby future is supposed to 
be foretold, as by the predictions of Kurava women, who, like the 
gipsy-women of Europe, manage to get themselves informed 
beforehand on maiters on which they are consulted, by the chirp- 
ings of lizards, by the interpretation of dreams (oneiromancy), 
by examining the palms of the hands (cheiromancy or pulmistry), 
by opening ‘at random a page of a sacred book and reading the 
parsage that first meets the eyes (bibliomancy), by casting beads 
and making some calculations with them, etc. 


(iv) There are many persons that helieve in the use of 
magic, especially for bringing upon a person diseases, distress and 
difficulties. A number of godlings are supposed to be under the 
centro! of certaia magicians, who therefore are trested with 
special fear and respect. 


(v) Evtl eye. Evil is supposed to be wrought not simply 
through the medium of a person’s belongings, (his cloths, bis hair, 
nails or name), but also by glances directed towards him by some 
persons in sdmiration of the whole or any portion of his body. 
it is for this reason that Hindu mothere do not like their 
shildren to be admired Ly others. In India black or dark 
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colour is supposed to be a protection against the evil eye and 
therefore, acdbrding to some, kajall or ew (amp Mack) is worn 
over the eyelids of young women and children. 


It must have beea a superstitious belief like this that 
deterred many parents in the earlier censuses from giving out the 
fall number of the inmates of their houses. 


(vi) Even Indian Christiane are not free from supersti- 
tions. Among the remedies adopied by them are relics of holy 
men, prayers of saints written on paper and nailed to the door 
of the house of a suffering person or susperded from his neck, 
the use of the mud taken from the graves of holy men, etc. 

We may mention here that the Roman Catholic religion 
is 50 much more popular in India than Protestantism, as it 
leaves most of the superstitions of the converts untonched, and 
that the Leipzig mission is said to have increased ite number of 
converts, not only by proselytising the members of the other 
missions, but also by permitting caste distinctiocs to exist among 
their converts.« 


(vii) Virtuous and wicked acts. Amoung the virtuous acts 
which are commended are weer grams or gift of boiled rice, 
enw™rsre ov gilt of garments, s@wergrers or gift of virgins 
In Marriage, sve@tenr srers or gift of gold and money, erection of 
temples, excavation of tanks and wells fur the convenience of maa 
and beast, construction of rest-houses and chattrame for travel- 
lers, planting of flower-gardens near pagodas, establishment of 
water-pandals, plantation of trees on the highways and elsewhete, 
maintenance of learned men, bringing up poor orphans, assisting 
in child-birth, not injuring or eating any living thing PaciEsIne 
the fish of the cea and the fow! of the air. 


Among the vices that are specially forbidden are murder, 
adultery, theft, lying, drinking, defaming the preceptor, betraying 
one's trust, treason against one’s lord, ingratitude, blasphemy, 
betrayal of those thai seek refuge, destruction of works of charity, 


* Secs Sherring’s History of Protestant Missions m bidia. 
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Muhammadanism.—A lew words may now be said of the 
faith of Islam,e of which the great majority of pedpie have the 
vaguest notions. The foundations of the Muhammadan religion 
are the Qurdn, supposed to be 4 miraculous revelation from God, 
the Sunnat which ure commands given or examples set by the 
apostle of God, the Ijmd, which is a collection of the opinions of 
the companions of Muhammad and of his successors and follow- 
ers,and the Qiar or the analogical reasoning of the learned 
with regard to the teachings of the Quran, the Sunnat and the 

Among the dogmas of Islam are the following :—That 
God, who 1s of unsurpassed power and knowledge, controls the 
world with angels who act according to his orders, that the Qurdn 
can neither be abrogated nor changed, that God bas sent Prophets 
to this world and that Muhammad, the iast of them, is the moat 
excellent of all, thas all living things will die, that after death the 
faithful will put on the robes of paradise and will march on borse- 
back and approach the shade of the throne of God, and that other 
men, hungry, thirsty and naked, will go on foot, that there will be 
a balance in which good and bad actions will be weighed and that 
those whose good actions outweigh their bad actions will get 
into paradise and that others will go into the fire, that the 
bridge Alstrat, which leads to Heaven, is sharper than a sword 

-and is raised sbove the fire, that all nen must pass over this 
bridge and that the sinners will fell into the fire beneath. 


Among the practical duties of Islam, five principal acts, 
based on tae Quran, are calied the ‘ pillars’ of the Religion. They 
are (1) the recital of Kalima or short confession of faith-—‘ There 
is no deity but God and Muhammad is the apostle of God’, 
(2) Suldt, the five presccibed periods every day of prayer and 
purification preparatory thereto, (3) Roza. the thirty days’ fast 
of Ramzan, (4) Zakdt, legal alms, and (5) Hajj or the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. There are other duties which are not so compulsory, 
such as obedience to parents, circumcision and the shaving off of 
‘the hair from the head and the body, cic. It has been said that 





* The paragraphs on Muhammailaniom are hased on Canon Bell's Faith of 
Lelam. 
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prayer carries 2 man half way to God, fasting brings him to 
‘the deor of the palace (heaven) ang alms procures him admission. 


We may conclude this account with naming some of the 
feasts and faste of Islana :— 

(1) Muharram, t. e., the days of mourning in the first month 

of tue Muhammadan year, in commemoration of the anartyrdom 
of Ali and his two sons. 


(2) Baérd-Wafdt—the anniversary of the day cf the death 
(or according to some, the birth) of the Prophet. It is im 
connection with this festival that sandal is placed in a vessel 
called #égeré@u.4, carried in procession and distributed. 


(3) Ramzan (with Id-ul-fitr). Fasting in Ramzdén month is 
one of tha five pillars of Mubammadanism, as is mentioned 
above. All pious Mussalmans abstain from food and drink from 
sunrise to sunset in that month. The Prophet used to say of 
this month that ‘‘in it the gates of paradise are open, the gates 
of hell are shut and the devils are chained by the leg”. On the 
day of Id-ul-jitr, the feast of the breaking of the fast, which is the 
first day of the month following the Ramzan, the people dress and 
deck themselves guily, freely distribute alms and thoroughiy enjoy 
thenselves. 


(4) Baqr-id or the feast of sacrifice. Every Mussalman 
should keep the feast by sacrificing for himself an animal and by 
having his first meal prepared frum the flesh of the animal 
sacrificed, which (the animal), it is believed, will come on the 
day of resurrection with it» horns, hair, etc., and will stand in the 
scale of good actions, so that the other sca'e may kick the beam. 
The Baqr-ld and the Id-ul-fitr are the two great feasts of Islam. 


Among the practices borrowed from the Hindus must be 
mentioued pilgrimages to Moslem mosques and sbrines, and the 
festivals instituted in connection therewith. The title of Pir is 
given to Muhammadan preceptors, and, after death, ths Pirr are 
venerated at Wailis, Gwiis or Saints. The sepulchres of Wale 
are called Dargadks or shrines, where flowers, sweetmeats and 
fruits are offered. There are in the Pudukkottai State dargbas 
of Wailis at Kattubdvapallivasal, Andekkulam, Vayalogar wad 
other places (See the Pudukkdéttai Gazetteer). . 
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(d) Cases and Tribes. 


we 





We may close this chapter with some infoxmation relating to 
the castes and tribes that are found in the Pudukkdéttai State. 
The notes are not intended to be exhaustive. 


The Brahmins.—The number of Brahmins in the State was, 
according to the last Census, more than «10,123. The Brahmins 
are subdivided into Smarthas, Vaishnaves, and Madhwas, accord- 
amg to the three great original expounders of the Védas and 
extablishern of religious faith, namely, Sri Sankardécharya, Sri 
Ramanvjéchérya and Sri Madhwardydchdryar. They are also 
divided into Gotras from the Rishis, from whom the several 
families are supposed to have sprung, or into Satras or schools 
ef raligious ceremonials establisned by Rishis. Some of these 
Sdiras are 


(1) Asvalayana Satra of the Rig-Ved. 
(2) A. (a) Apartamba Sutra. 
(6) Baudhayana Sttra. 
(c) Bharadvaja Shira. 
(d) Satydshada Hiranyakésa Sftra. 
and (¢) Vaikhanasa Sitra ol the Black Yajur Veda. 
(2) B. Katyayana Sftra of the White Yajur Veda. 
(3) Dradbyayana Stora of the Sdma Veda. 

The subdivisions, which we shall find wost convenient to 
follow, in dealing w:tbh the Brahiuin community, are the five 
divisions forining the Pancha Dréavidas, viz., 

(1) The Dravidas or Tamil Brahm'ns. 

(2) The Andhras or Telugu Brahmins. 

(3, The Karnatakas or Canaresc Brahmins. 

(4) The Mahdrashtras or Désasthas or Maratti Brahmins. 


and (5) The Gtrjaras or Guzerat Brahmins, of which class 
there seems tq be no family in the State. 


*Phe number 19,483 dues pot include the vamber ef Canarese Brahmins, fer 
whom separate Hgures were not given. : j 
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The Dravida or Tamil Brahmins ave agaia snbdivided 

into— 

(1) The Vadamas. 

(2) The Brahuchuranamns, 

(3) The Ashtrasahasrams. 

(4) The Vatthimas. 

(5) The Vaishnavas. 

(6) The Gurnkkals or the priests of the Siva temple. 


(7) The Nambidrs or Bhattars, who are V:shou temple 
priests. 


; (8) The Prathamass&hkhins. 


[(9—14) The Sdliars, the Nambidiris, the Mukkaniars, the 
Kaniyélars, the Késiars and the Tillai-Muvéyirat- 
tars. 


The last six vlasres (9—14) do not seem to have any repre- 
sentatives in the State. | 


Among these subdivisions, there are no intermarriages. The 
Gurukkals and the Nambiyars are supposed to be of inferior 
status among Brahmins. 


The Vattbimas are correctly the Madhyamdas or men of the 
middle country or the Central Provinces. The Vadamas, or 
the ‘‘ Northerners ”, are divided into the Chola country Vadamas 
or the Vadamas that first settled in the Chola couatry, and the 
northern country Vadamas. ‘lhe subdivisions of the Brohachara- 
nams, the Ashtasahasrams and the Vatthimars are named gener- 
ally afiec the villages in which they originally settled. 


The Prathamasékhhins are found in tre State in the villsge 
of Talinji in Kulattur Taluk. They are looked upon as inferior 
Brahmins aad thus form an exclusive community, called “ Midday 
Paraiyas,” from 4 curse of a fumous Rishi that for one muhirtam 
(48 minutes) every day from 12 noon they should undergo 
pollution, In Thurston’s Castesand Tribes of South, India, vhese 
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aye.Waid tu be, wrengly it maytbe supposed, to be the dascentants 
of the Brahmins of Tirumélam in the Tanjcre District, that wene 
cursed by the God of Tiruvariuir to be midday Paratyas for tneir not 
recognising him, when tae God went to the sacrifice of Mdéran 
Sémayé4ji in the form of a Chandala. 


The Paishnavas deny to Siva equal rank with Vishnu, whom 
they consider the Supreme Lord and the impressions of two of 
whose weapons, concl and discus, they receive on their right and 
left arms ir a ceremony entitled Samdsrayanam or the inelusion 
among the initiated. The Vaishnavas are divided into the 
Vadakelais oc “ northern learning ’” Brahmins and the Tenkalais 
or ‘southern learning’ Brahmins, the Tenkelais following 
Manavalamamuni and not Vedanta Desika, the Vadakalai Guru. 
The Tenkalais (1) deny* to Lakshmi any divine altribute, 
reducing her io the position of a creature, (2) do not perform 
the annval ceremonies of deceased persons on EikAdesi day, 
treating it as a strict day of fast, (8) deny to Tirthas or “ holy 
waters”? the power of absolving men from sin, and (4) repudi- 
ating the concomitance of the human will for homan salvation 
and maintain'ng the irresistibility of divine grace.t 


Among purely external marks of difference between the 
Vadakalais and the Tenkalais may be mentioned the following :— 
(1) the Teukalais, in wearing their forehead mark, make it like 
the figure of “ Y’’ with the middle line drawn a little way down 
the nose itself, while the Vadakalsis make it look like “ U ”’ and 
confine it to the forehead; (2) during meals they serve some 
vegetables first (and not like the Vadakalais food first) and curries 
and cakes afterwards: (3) their widows do not shave their heads ; 
(4) they do not ring the bell when they concuct the worship 
at home; and (5) when they salute each other o1 their Gods, they 
wake obeisance not thrice but oaly once. 


* See Vol. II of the Journal of Bombay Anthropological Societ;. 


+ The Vadakalai theory is known as Markaianydya or “jhe monkey 
theory ”—the young, monkey grasps its mother to be conveyed to safety,— 
while that of the Tenkalais is known aa the Aidrjdlanydya or “ the theory of 
the kitten,” which is sits aie and which haa parent cat wizes to secure if 
from danger. st 
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ii) Tha Telugu Brahmins. The Telugu Brahuiins ia the 
State are divided into 


(a) the Niydgis or Laukikarss, who came over here from 
the North ae officers, civil and military, 


(2) the Vaidiks, of wiom many seem to have come over 
originally as Purohits and some as officers, and are 
found snbdivided mto Marikinédu or Mulakanddu 
Brahmins, Vélinddu Brahmins, Végi or Vénginddu 
Brahmins, Karnakamma Brahmins, Telinganse 
Brahmins, ete. 


and (8) the Kdnarima or Kénasumndram Drévidas, etc., 
who are Tamil Brehmins that settled in the Telugu 
conntry, learned and spoke Telugu, adopted Telugu 
customs and then recurned to the Tamil land. 


(iii) and (iv) The Canarese Brahmins as also the Mahritta 
Brahmins are divided into Smadithasand Madhwas. The Médwa 
people stamp their body and forehead every day with che emblems 
of Vishnu, etc. They are hypergamous, as they marry &méartha 
girls to their boys, but will not give their girls to Smartha boys. 


There are several ceremonies prescribed for the Brahmins 
called saroskdras, such as the name-giving ceremony, food-eating 
ceremony, tonsure ceremony, thread-wearing ceremony, betrothal 
ceremony, etc. Formerly boys requiring to be married had to 
pay a price for the girls, as is even now the case with the 
Gurukkal and the Bhatiar families, but among other sections 4 
very high price (in some cases amvuunring to thousands of Rupees) 
has to be paid for the bridegroom. 


We find various methods mentioned fer the salvation of the 
souls of the Brahmins. Forn.erly Brahmius were given grants of 
free land aad required to perform the six duties of (1) learning 
the Védas, (2) teaching the Védas, (3) performing sacrifices 
(4) officiating as priests in others’ sacrifices, (5) receiving 
religious gifts, and (6) bestowing such gifts on cthers. Bui 
nowadays they are to be found in all walks of private and 
public lite, atting as Government servants, land-holders, rice- 
dealers, hotel-keepers. keepers of coffee elubs, skin-dealers, ete. 
tegen remeerineen re resteponenrnyenennesseranetnenenrensrnryeensnttegienenestenatenncehinabeiatentenie 


# Vaishnava Laukikars are not called Niydgis, 
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' Wier shall next deal with tke important now-Brahdiin tribes 
and castes. . 


We find it mentioned ‘in ancient bocks that there were 
originally four castes, viz., the Brahmins or the men of learning, 
the Kshatriyas or the rulers of Aryan descent, the Vaisyas, who 
were divided tnto the mercantile, the shepherd and the agricultural 
class, and the Sndras or the class of servants. The other castes, it 
ig said, sprang from the illegitimate connections between the males 
of one of the four castes (and of the castes descended from .hem) 
and the females of another. Fcr example, the potters are said 
to he: descended from the connection of a Brahmia male and s 
Vaisya female, and the mixture of a Kshatriya female and a 
Sudra male produced, it is svid, the progehitor of the dancers’ 
(a-5 7m) CASTE. 


The Vaisiyans.—These form an important section of the 
population of the State, and were represented by 65,504 persons 
in 1911. Their name is supposed to be derived from valai, » net, 
as they originally netted game iz the jungles. Their usual titles 
are Ambalakéran, Védan and Sérvai. They are divided into 
several endogamous sections, uf which the chief are the Valuyédiz, 
Seraku Valaiyans and Véda Valaivans. 


‘Among the Valaiyans, adult marriage is the cule and the 
consent of the maternal uncle * is necessary. The tali is tied 
by the sister of the bridegroom, as, if it is tied by the bnidegroun 
and she becomes a widow and wishes to marry again, it cannot 
be removed by her husband. Divorce is permitied on payment 
of the price paid for the bride, the male children going to the 
hvesband and the divorced wife keeping the girls. Widows may 
remarry. For arbitration of differences, the Valaiyars are divided 
into four sections :—(1) Guwdapad, the Western Section ; (2) Sy 
qpaw, the Eastern Section ; (3) et-qpsd, che Northern Section ; 
(4) Qsearapasss, the Southern Section. Immorality before marriage 
is tolerated. A married woman, convicted of misbehaviour, is gar- 
landed with ernkku flowers, and, with the beat of a dram before 





* The girls’ heing carried on the siioniders of theis maternal uncles for 
gariesiding the hridegroems in Se eee Venn ee renee 
to indicate such conzent. 
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her and a barber following her ta shave s portion of ber head, 
she is made to carry a basket of mud round the village. Mea, 
who commit adulvery, are made tu sit with their toea tied to 
their necks by creepers. The corpses of those who die of small 
pox are buried and those of the rest burnt. Death pollutien 
is for sixteen days and puberty pollution is for five days. The 
usual occupations are snaring birds, fishing in waters, agricaltural 
labour, cooly work and collecting honey and medicinal herbs. 
They will eat almost anything, including rice found in ant-boles, 
rats, cats, dogs and squirrels.* 


The Valuvadis.—This is a name assumed by prosperons 
Valaiyaus as 2 mark of superior social status. They are found at 
Perungslir, Vadskddu and Mangédu. Excommunication of 
females that have strayed is enforced. Their gods are ths god of 
the Sastankévil near Tirumayyam and Subramanysswami of 
Nagaram in the Tanjore district. 


The following note 1s from Thurston’s Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, (1909) * Valuvadt, was origivally a term of 
respect, appended to the name of the Nagaram Zamindar. Same 
Valayans in prosperous circumstances and others who became 
relatives of the Nayaram Zamindar by marciage have changed 
their eagle name Valayan into Valuvadit. Thirty years ago 
there is said to have been no Valuvadi caste”. According 
to the census of 1901, there were 5,632 Valuvadis iu all, of whom 
5.566 (that is, all except. 66) were found in this State, 61 in the 
Tanjore District and 5 ia the Trichinopoly District. 


The Kallars.—Taese form, like the Valaiyans, a good portion 
of the population of the State and nu:nbered 50,689 in 1911. They 
are divided into a number of endogamous sections called Naduz 
ot wen of districts, such as Ambu Nadu or Anbil Nadu, to which 
the fanulv of the Kvler of the State belongs, Alangudi Nadu, 
Unjanai Nadu, Sottrappdleai Nadu, Sengattu Nadu East and 
West, Kulumangilya Nadv, Pdppd Nadu, Pdlaiytr Nadu, Valla 
Nadu, Vadamalai Nddu, Tenmalai Nadu, Kds&é Nadu, Visangi 
Nédu, Kil Senkili Ndda, Mél Senkifi Nadu, Perumanddu, 


* Similar informatioy relating te the other castes has keen vollected, 
but caunot be given in the bouvk for want of space. - 
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Kalagttr Ndda, Virakkudi Nikdu, efc., numbering in ali about 
fifty. The Kallars were in the eighteenth century generally 
notorious robbers. But profitable agriculture has convérted most 
of the Kallars in the State into a peaceful class of men. The 
Ambu Nattu Kallars follow Brahmin ways and do not permit 
re-marriages of widows. But among other sections of the Kallars, 
divorcees and widows are permitted to remarry. Caste matters 
are settled by the elders of the nddu, bat sometimes the 
Periathanakdran or “ the chief man ”’ is the arbitrator. The dead 
are generally burnt and pollut‘on is observed for sixteen days. 
Each Nadu basa separate temple, where the village assembly 
meets. Every Nadu has several exogamous divisions—w_ww 
Queés—and no member of any of these divisions can marry a 
member of the same division. Manv of the Nadus aad their 
exogamous divisions will now be mentioned. 


(2) Ambn Nadu has over twenty-five exngamous septs, 
suc as Tondaimdp, Malavaréyan, Pallavardyan, Raagiyan, 
Mannavelan, Rajali, Tenvathiraiyan, Kalingardyan, Kaliyaran, 
Maékali, Valankondao, Panrikonran, Kaduvetti, Thoppai, Sam- 
niatti, Adaiyavalanjan, etc. fouud in the villages of Vadatheru, 
Tentherv, Karanbakkudi, Pilaviduthi, Vadakkalir, Panthuva- 
kédttai, Narangiyanpatti, etc These follow, as has been alreacy 
said, the custonis and manners of the Brahmins. The following 
are said fo be the exclusive privileges of Ambunattu Kalla 
women :— 


(1) e928 wewso—a covered palanquin. 


(2) @2n gpéer@—top to toe covering of the body when the 
women go ont. 


(3) @uwGaw@—a kind of ear-rings. 

(4) s@evatl—a string ‘of black glass-beads for the neck. 

(5) veer and sqeiwe?—green and black glass bangles 
and, (6) re éea—Dbodices. 


Lhe jewels worn by these women are similar to these of the 
higher clases, such us Kappu, Karai and Kaniumnal. 
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‘ (8 Aiengudi Nadu haa also about twenty-five exoghmous 
dividions like Tondaimdn, Vandan, Irangulan, Koppanan, Kadava- 
rin, Ndttaraiyan, Kilingarén, efo., who reside in tweive villages, 
inctuding Alangudi, Pallatthnviduthi, Suranviduthi, Kildttér 
and Mélattir. These people say that they came over to these 
parts long ago from the well-known Kollimalai in the Sdélem 
District. 


{c) Unjanai Nadu. They are found in the five hamlets of 
Pérdmbur, Maruthampatti, Nadngupatti, Pakkudi and Saranak- 
kudi in ihe territory which belonged first to the Pérdmbtr and 
afterwards to the Kulattdr chiefs. The Anjgunilaippattu Sardars, 
who were appointed by the rulers of the State to help them in 
the consolidation of their conquests, belonged to this Nadu. 


(d) Séttruppdlai Nadu consists of ahout fifteen sub-divi- 
sions, such as Pattukkatti, Pinaiyan, Narangiyan, Kondaiyan, 
Kéli, Képpulingan, etc., residing in the villages near Athanakkéttai 
of Séttuppalai, Kallukkdéranpatti, Valavampatti, Sdlaganpatti, etc. 


(e) Kaséd Nadu. This section seems confined to the Tan- 
jore side, only one family being reported to be found in the State. 


(f) Kila Senkili Nadu is divided into about eighteen septs 
such as Ulakankattan, Sdlagan, Tenkondan, Thirdni, Vanniyan, 
Palandan, Vattachi, Kacchiran, efc., found in abont thirteen 
villages in and about the northern portion of the Kulattur Tahik, 
such as Ulakankattanpatti, Killukottai, Naindrippatti, Villipatti, 
Kallupatti, Nodiyuir, Acchapatti, Thacchankurichi, Mangantr, 
Késupatti Kottampatti, e¢c. The caste panchayats of these 
Nadus meet at Visalikkévil at Visalur. 


(g) Mel Senkili Nadu Kallars are found a little to the west 
of the Kil Senkili Nadu mentioned above. 


(hk) Kulamangilya Nadu, consists of about eighteen 
wintwGhwd or surnames, such as Koppanan, Tévan, Kalithirttin, 
Péi vetti, Kolipettén, Malukkan, Mangulén, Puthukkutti, Malai- 
yittdn, living in about eleven villages of the Kulatttr and Alangudi 
Tatuks, such as Piingudi, Vagavisal, Muihir, Ucchini, Sembit- 
tir, Pattémbdr, Vaittir, Muttimpatti, and Vattandkurichi. 
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-#,  a& is stated thet originaHy the Kalamangilia Nadu, 
Panankadu Nada (North and South), Sirnwayil Nédn (North and 
South), Sériydr Hast, and Kainddu Kallars formed only ane divi- 
sion and that they afterwards separated, settled in different villages 
and became separate Nddus, It is mentioned that of late the 
Kulamangilya Nédu Kaliars have been contracting aillignoes with 
Kavinadnu and Suriytr Naddu Kallars. 


(3) Senkattu Nadu, consists of about twenty-seven septs, 
such as Vandaén, Nariyan, Képpan, Panrikutti, Avdandan, Pet- 
tdochi, Aochamariyén, Pacchaiyan, Vandaiya4n, Manamkondan, 
etc., living in seven villages of Alangudi Taluk, such as Kévilér, 
Kuppakudi and Kolunthirakéttai. 


(j) Pdppd Nadu. The Kallars of this Nadu live mostly in 
the Pattukkéttai Taluk of the Tanjore District and only two 
families of the Nadu live in Kilakkurichi village of Kulattir 
Taluk. It is reported that many among this Nadu are vegetari- 
ans and do not eat in non-vegetarian houses, 


(k) Palaiytr Nadu consists of about twenty-five endoga- 
mous sections, such as Manankattan, Séplan, Athi, Rayan, 
Sélagan, Angardyan, etc., residing in the villages of Palaiytur, 
Mayantr, Kulavéippatti, Muttupatnam, Vennaivalkudi, Vénkata- 
kulam and Kilaiyiér. 


. (1) Vadamalai Nadu consists of about thirty-five sections 
hearing the surnames of Mangalin, Mandaiyan, PdAldndan, 
Tettuvindan, Kadavardn and Kalingardyan and living in and 
about Udaydlippatti in the Kulattar Taluk. Caste panchdyate 
meet in the Mariammankévil at Temmavir. It is said that the 
northern row of the Agrahéram in Kunnandarkévil village 
belongs to the Vadamalai Nadu and that the southern rew to the 
Tenmalai Nadu. 


(m) Tenmalai Nddu is just to the south of Vadamaisai Nédu 
mentioned above. Both these Nadus are mentioned ss @q@iotuac@ 
in inscriptions in the adjacent important temple at Kunnapddsr 
kévil, The cagte panghayats meet at Mnkkani Amman Kovil ia 
Apdakkulam, The joint meetings of the papchdyats of Vads- 
malsi and Tenmalai Nédus are held af Kunnandirkévit temple. 
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The botindaries of the Tenmalay Nadu are given in the 
(SRowing stanza :— 
ubppe; Gare cared Gps seat 
2 Op GeronSsiyi Serer gant sari 
ure wtinQerer ofei se Quepurge sreeCunp pe 
Qgeritosn Grote ams, * 


(n) Valla Nadu Kallars are divided’ into thirty-six divisions, 
stich as Tambiran, Araiyan, Simanthdan, Soriyan, Munaithira- 
yan, Madusutti, Akattiyan, Mailan, etc., living in twenty villages 
to the east of Pudukkottai, such as Tiruvidaiyappatti, Kottha- 
kottai, Maniambalam, Vandrak6éttai, Vallattiraké6ttai, Manjan- 
viduthi, etc. Their caste panchayats are generally held at 
Tiruvarankulam. The Siva temple at this place is the temple of 
their Nadu and they all subscribe for and bear the expenses of one 
ucchi-sandhi or mid-day service in the temple every day (like the 
Vallanad shepherd section); and they have also (like them) 
Mandapappadis in the several festivals in the temple. 


(0) Vurdppir Nddu consists of about twenty-two divi- 
sions, such as Karuppatti, Konéri, Makali, Tondaimanpiriyan, 
Nettaiyan, Séthurdn, Kidathiriyan, Tambiran, etc. ‘These in- 
habit seven sub-nédus, namely, (1) Varavala-nddu comprising 
Varappur and Thekkuttheru, (2) Thuraippéla-ndda comprising 
Tondaimantruni, Athiranviduthi, etc., (3) Perambur-nadu com- 
prising the village of Velldlaviduthi, (4) Panristl-nddu containing 
the villages of Valankondanpatti, Sevalpatti, Avippatti, etc., 
(5) Mélamadaikkottai-nddu comprising the villages of Idaiyapatti, 
Krishnanpatti, Karuppattividuthi, (6) Punnapanrikuthi-nadu 
comprising Malaiyar, Ponnanviduthi, Ariyandi and Titthanpatti 
villages, and (7) Naval-nadu comprising Sembattividuthi, Séva- 
kanpatti, Unjinaipatti, Mélaviduthi, Pappanviduthi, Pachikkottai 
and Mdnkottai. 

(p) Virakkudt Nddu comprises twenty-two subdivisions 
such as Kéduvetti, Sempuli, Viramadan, Kurippan, Matharan, 
Malavan, Vandaiyan, Kaniyaén, etc., inhabiting about twelve 





*'The stanza is of no superior order. Nevertheless it is desirable that, if there 
a&e other atanzas like this, they should be collected. 


@ 
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Villages .including Vaodanviduthi, Kilajteru, Tirumanangohéri 
and Ponnanviduthi in the tract of country to,the cast of Vardgn 
pur Nadu and north of Tdnava Nadu, 7. ¢., Vadakadu village. 


(q) Tanava Nadu. See under Virakkudinddu above. 


(r) and (s) Siruvayal Nadu, North and South. The caste 
panchéyats of north Siruvayal N&adu meet at the Kirantr temple 
and of south Siruvayal’ Nadu at Narttadmalai Siva temple. It 
appears that the joint meetings of Senkili Nadu, east and west, 
Malai Nadu, north and south, and Vada Siruvayal Né&du used to 
be held at the Visalur temple. 


(t) Visangi Nadu. This clan resides in the northern por- 
tion of the Kulatttur Taluk and has earned a notoriety for dexterity 
in cattle-lifting and commission of grave crimes, especially, robbery 
and dacoity. These Kallars live in thirty-six villages and claim 
rightly or wrongly as their subdivisions Nadus such as Tenmalai- 
n&du, Vadamalainddu Pirambunadu, Erimangalanadu, Tiru- 
mangalanidu, Siruvayalnddt, Kasdnddu, Korkainddu, Painga- 
nadu, Orattanddu, Kontrnadu, Senkilinddu, east and west, 
Nirvalanddu, Tennamanadu, Irumbénadu, Vallambanddu, 
Kavinddu and Kulamangilyanadu about the capital. 


They are divided into 156 subdivisions such as Panchavaran, 
Pandrain, Tettuvandan, Solatiraiyan, Ilatiraiyan, Munaitiraiyan, 
Vallatiraiyan, Tennatiraiyan; Tenkondan, Kadavarén, etc. 


The depredations of this section of Kallars were not confined 
to the State or the adjoining British districts, but cxtended to the 
remotest parts of the Presidency. They gave great trouble to the 
Tanjore Rajas, and, until very recently, the heads of families in 
the Tanjore district employed as watchmen Kallars of this section, 
which entailed on the whole section a moral obligation to refrain 
from depredations in their houses. It would seem that imprison- 
ment in jail is regarded among these people as a point worthy of 
commendation rather than otherwise, and that a member who 
has been in jail for any length of time is taken back into society 
not simply without any slur, but with feasts given to him by his 
relatives in admiration of his having maintained the prestige of 
bi. caste and sect. Most of them have however given up these 
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practices, preferring the less risky mode of agriculture and produe- 
tion of ground-nuts. 


(wu) Kavi Nadu is the tract of land about Tiruvappir. 


(vo) Tirumangala Nddu.—See under Visangi Nadu above. 
It comprises Sengalur, Rajdpatti and Lakkadipatti in Kulattur 
Taluk. 


(wo) Perungalir Nadu consists of the Kallars living in the 
tract bounded by the Varappur Nadu on the East, Kulamangilya 
Nadu on the West, Kil Sdrya Nd&du containing Vadavélam on 
the South and Panangddu Nadu on the North. The Kallars of 
this Nadu are divided into fifteen exogamous septs, such as 
Séplan, Sénthiran, Pambah, etc. 


(2) to (2) Tennama Nadu, Korkai Nadu and Erimangala 
Nadu. These belong to Tanjore. 


(a') to (c!) Paing&é Nadu, Pirambu Nadu, Nirvala Nadu, 
Oratta Nddu and Kontir Nadu. These also belong to Tanjore. 


(f! to v1!) The names of some other Nadus are Vagaivasal 
Nadu, Paravakkottai Nadu, Punyardsi Nadu, Mannargudi Nadu, 
Madukkur Nadu, Singavala Nadu, Kulavaippatti Nadu, Aludaiyar 
kéi] Nadu, Minpusal Nadu, Kuppaittévan Nadu, Kurnvikkaram- 
bai Nadu, Valuvadi Nadu, Tulasi Nadu. 


The Paraiyans.— These number, according to the census of 
1911, 35,343. The Paraiyans as a race are very ancient and 
they have been associated with the land for an exceedingly long 
time. They live apart from: other castes ata distance * from the 
village proper in quarters called Paraicchéri. They are employed 
in fixing the boundaries of fields +: and the knowledge of medicine 


* The least distance must be ‘gr gCare” or one-hundred rods (oF 
14 f.). They ave called in Sanskrit Autévasins or men living at the ends of 
villages. 

#Such as do this’work are known as ¢@&eQwsy or “boundary 
rannuers.” Wearing as garlands round their necks the flesh of sheep sacri- 
fiead befere they begin their work and beating drums tied round their 
waista, they run on and on till they come back to the place from which they 
start. 


e 
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were once a cultured race. Many of them wear'the sacred tienda 
like the Brahminsduring marriages end funenalaeand at festivals of 
village deities. They recite a very exalted account of their lineage, 
connecting themselves with the Brakmin priests. They have 
eighteen endogamous subdivisions, of’'which Solia Parsziyans, Ayé 
Paraiyans, Ammé Paraiyans, Pasikatti Paraiyans and Kudiraik~ 
kéva Paradyans (syces) may be mentioned. They are not 
permitted to enter Brahmin villages and they do not suffer 
Brahmins to enter their villages. If any Brahmin enters a 
Paraiya street unwittingly, Paraiya women follow him with 
mud-pots, whick they break behind him, and then embrac- 
ing him sing dirges until he leaves the street. The Paraiyas 
are employed as agricultural labourers, ordinary coolies, Talaiyaris 
or watchmen, Vettiyans or grave-diggers and Tottis or sca- 


vengers. 


The Solia Paraiyans claim to be superior to the other 
Paraiyans, calling themselves the descendants of Tiruvalluvar. 
They are said to have come from the North with the Uralis. They 
wear the sacred thread during marriages and funerals, practise 
infant marriage, prohibit widow marriage and enforce strict chastity 
of women. Women excommunicated from this section are admitted 
into some other sections of the Paraiyas. Puberty pollution is for 
30 days. The dead are mostly burnt. Caste disputes are settled 
by the Periathanakkaran (the village headman) and the elders 
of the village, and appeals are permitted to be made first to 
the Pattaraikaran, a higher officer, who is required to be of the 


*These wear rosaries of Rudraksham beads and carry with them a 
collection of almanacs and manuscript books on astrology. They act as 
prephets, prepare horoscopes and write charms for people that are ill. They 
de noé mia with the other Paraiyans, who are refused admittance into their 
honses, -To show the ancient superiority of the Paraiyas, we may mention 
that at Melkota, an important Vaishnava shrine, the Paraiyas have the 
right, of entering the temple on three days in the year specially set apart 
for them, and that in the Ti:uvarankulam Brahmitsavam, it is a Paraipa, 
deseribed in a copperplate as “qin %enGus 2) wr tonggy....Pgmare a.. 3g 


. © wemppuqir’’, that has first to break the cocnsuut before the 
i ea on the car festival dey. wit 
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Right-hand aéction * and then tothe Désam Chetti of Vaittir, 
whose decision ise final. The Soliya Paraiyans arp said to be 
divided into seven Nadus, viz, 1. Ponnamardvati Nadu; 
3, Maraungai Nddu (Marangapuri); 3. Talaikka Nédu (Konnal- 
yaéu); 4. Kulisai Nadu (Iluppur); 5. Mava Nadu (Manappdrai) ; 
6. Kénddu (Tanjore); 7. Thuruva Nadu (Trichinopoly). 


The Ammapparaiyans are so called because a woman of this 
division is called wawr (Amma) by her children and not Aya as 
is done by Aya&pparaiya children, nor g#a (Atts) as among 
other Paraiyans. The rules regulating their conduct are similar 
to those of Sélia Paraiyans. 


There is a section of the Paraiyans, who are known as 
Kutthidipparaiyans or Paraiyas that act as dancers, These 
have Nadus assigned to them and the dancers of each tract confine 
themselves to that tract. 


Many of the Paraiyans of the State follow the example of 
Tiravalluvar, the celebrated author of the ‘ Tirukkural’, from 
whom they claim descent, and weave (coarse) cloths called ves pues 
pues. 

The Pallans.—These number 30,099, according to the 
census of 1911. They are employed almost exclusively in the 
cultivation of paddy, and their women are experts in planting and 
weeding operations. They are divided into several endogamous 
sections, bearing names such as Ayyaéppallans, Ammappallans, 
Appappallans, Ulavuppallans, Kadakappallans, Kéladis, Dévéndra 
Pallans, etc. [See Pudukkottai Gazetteer under Mélattaéniyam. | 


* Tt may be mentioned here that in old days there were two grand- 
divisions of the people, known as Valangai er the Right-kand sectien 
and the Idangai or the Left-hand section, that to the Right-hand section 
belonged : 


1. The Idaiyars. 4. The Washermen. 
2. The Kémattis. &. The Barbers. 
8. The Oddars. 6. The Paraiyans. 


and many other castes, and that the Pattaraikkfran and the Désam Choeitti 

mendiqnett in the text were mén ef the Right-hand division. 1% appears 

that these Right-hand castes collected snubseriptions apd: celebrated the 
seventh ‘day niandapappadis in the festivals of the temple-at Virdlimalai 
n the manths of Tai (January—febrvary) and Vaikdsi (May—June). “ 
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4yppéppalians and Ayydppalians are 20 called, as the chitdren in 
khege gections call their fathers App4 and Ayyd respectively. A 
similar reason is given for the name Ammappallan. Kadakap- 
palisna derive their name from the baskets (Ladakama) which 
-they weave. Ulavuppallans are men engaged in ploughing. 
Kaladdis are Pallans that wander from place to place, using their 
legs (ere). Many of them are supposed to be engaged systemati- 
cally in theft. The Pallars live, like the Paraiyars, in streets of 
their own, and a perpetual conflict of caste privileges goes on 
between these two castes, who belong respectively to the Left-hand 
and the Right-hand section. The whole of the State is divided 
into seven Pallan-subdivisions or nadus, viz.— 

1. Vadasiruvdsal Nddn (In and about Kiranitr). 

2. Tensiruvasal Nadu (To the south of Nadu No. 1). 
. Kulamangilya Nadu (In and about Sembattur). 
. Kavinddu (In and about Tirugékarnam). 
. Parangi Nadu (In and about Viralimalai). 
. Kénidu (Other parts to the north of the Vellar). 


. Kadnadu (Parts to the south of the Vellar). 


ee) 
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For arbitration of differences, for each village there was an 
Urkkudumban (the village family man), appeals against whose 
decisions were taken (first) to Nattukkudumban and, if necessary 
afterwards, to Elundttukkudumban at Pudukkéttai, the head 
man of all the seven nddus together. The Soliappallans are a 
subdivision of the Dévéndra section of the Pallans and are so 
calied, as they have come from the Chola country, a name given 
by them to the Tanjore District. ‘These are regarded by the other 
Pallans ag inferior to them in social status. 


The Idaiyars.—In 1911, they numbered 28,351. The 
name is derived from w#iai or Per-—middle, as the Idaiyars origin- 
ally lived with their cattle in the pasture lands between the hilly 
regions and the arable tracts. It will appear from ancient Tamil 
clasgics that they came to Southern Fndia lony ago. They #re 
taostty ‘worshippers of Bri Kridhna and are’ thus Vaichnavifes. 
There were abput a thongand feanities, of Saiva Idaiyars in and 
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aeot Pirnvasankulam, who claimed descent from Tivatandikande 
Tirunwletkkon or ‘ the shepherd of the name of Tirumalti, that 
disvoweued' the god" that lay concealed at the place Tiruvarankulam. 
{See the Gazetbeer under Tiruvarankulam|. The descendants 
of these form the Vallanddu Idaiyars. These shepherds 
conduct the morning service at the Siva temple of the place and 
celebrate a mandapappadi on a day of the grand annual festivai. 
The Jdaiyans imitate in several cases the Brahmin manners and 
customs. During marriages they wear the sacred thread and 
have the holy fire. They burn the dead and the widows are not 
permitted to remarry in most of the subdivisions. They are 
said to be divided into eighteen sections, such as Karaikkal 
Idaiyars, Vallandttu Idaiyars, Kallar Idaiyars, Kokkikatti Idai- 
yars, Sdlia Idaiyars, Pendukkuméikki Idaiyars, and Aruttukkatti 
Tdaiyars. 

Vallanattu Idaiyars are the Idaiyars that live in and about 
Tiruvarankulam in Vatlanédu. These are divided into a number 
of Karais, the members of each of which have the same tutelary 
deity. Kallar Idaiyars are said to be so called from the founder 
of the division being supposed not to have been born in the usual 
way, but as having come out stealthily from the sides containing 
the ribs. The widows of the Aruthukkatti Idaiyar caste may 
marry again. In the Pendukkuméikki caste, women inherit the 
property, males that marry them having to go to the houses of 
theix mothers-in-law. The Kokkikatti Idaiyans consider the 
marriage emblem of tdli complete, only if they tie to it a 
kokki or a hook. There sre exagamous sections among 
most of these divisions, named after places such as Karambak- 
kudi, Velliakkénpatti, Mohtr in the Pattukkottai Taluk, etc, 


The Wellalars. — They numbered 20,010 in the census of 1911. 

The name is said to be derived from vellam—fload, the Velldlars 
being literally “lords of the flood” or men that were skilful in 
controlling floods and storing water for agricultural purposes. 
They are generally admitted to occupy the highest rank among the 
Non-Brahmin castes For an account of the Velliiars in general 
and of the Kdrdla Velldlars, one of the sections in particular, we 
may refer the reader to pp. 54 (d) to 62 of ‘the Histery of 
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RateeGihei”: ‘Rhea Volidlecs axe divided, sia acid, into.eighieen * 
paflogataons sictions, sach@s the Foandsimandalam Valldflecs, alice 
KAgkitia Vellilars, the Gdlia Vellddacs, the Kéngu Velldias and 
ihe Pandécams, Tondaimeandaiam Vellilars,-of whom there ave 
many in the Pudukkdttai town, ard vecetarians. The Kdrdia 
Velldiars ab wel} as the Sdlia Velldlars cat flesh. The Kirila 
Vethilars are divided into Kinaitars and Konattars (see Chapter 
¥]}, of which each division has many exogamous saubdivisionk. 
Among the Kdrdla and Sdlia VelldJars re-marriage is not 
permitted and the dead are usually burnt. 
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We find that there is another class of Karadla Vellalars, 
ealed Sirnvdsalndttu Vellalars, living at Marudiur, Alangudippatii, 
Kannangudi, Mangattevanpatti, Naiydr, Vellanur and Kovil 
Virakkudi, They have no connection with the Kanddu Vellalars 
or the Kénadu Vellalars, 


Mr. Hemingway states that Sdélia Vellalars are ubiquitous 
and that they are generally regarded as of doubtful descent, since 
parvenus, who wish to be considered Velldlars, usually claim to 
belong to this subdivision. The Sdlia Velldlars are divided into 
several exogamous Géirams or septs, such as Kadai gdtram (or 
the quail sept), Kouddri gétram (or partridge sept) and Gdngéyan 
gdtram (or sept indicating descent from the Ganges). The Sdliva 
Velldiars of Ambunddu seem t6 occupy a higher rank than other 
Sdliya Velldlars. They are divided into two exogamous divisions, 
‘calied Ainntrru (500) Picchars and Aruntrru (600) Nallakattars, 
They are said to have been originally of five hundred and six 


* We find it stated inthe Trichinopoly Gazetteer that there are not less than 
twenty endogamous subdivisions of the Vellalars including the Kanialars, 
the Pandirams or Gurukkals, the Nainans, the Arumbukattis, the 
Hitte#kkattn Chetzis, the Chilavaram Chettis, the Panjukkara Ohettis and 
the Kodjkkals. Of these, the three sections known as Chettis, the 
Pandarams and the Nainins are vegetarians. In “Thurston's Castes and 
Tribes, we find it mentioned tha. the Vellalas were originally the trad- 
ing class of the Tamil nation, but the immigration of the mote skilfal 
Komatis and other mercantile classes, the hereditary occupation of the 
Vellala Chettis gradually declined. “In ancient times they had the 
‘  xerogative of weighing the persons of Kings on occasions ef the 
j. «=: Fuddbhdvam ceremony", se ate le i ? 
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btihdred fartites respectively, of whom some wert over to Ambdk- 
kovA from Anbil with the Ambundittukkallars. Thd Picchars 
axid the Kandiyars mentioned ib the History of Pudukkdttai 


belong respectively to these sections [See pp. 116-——7 of thé 
History}. 


The Kongu Vellélars seem to occupy an even lower position 
in society than the Solia Velldlars, as they will eat with the 
Tottiyans and vther sections of the lower Non-Brahmin castes. 
Their title is Kowandan. Boys of this class are often married to 
their maternal uncles’ daughters, who are very much older than 
themselves. It often happens that the fathers of the boys have 
take to upon themselves the duties of the husbands of the young 
won.en,. 


The Chettis. They numbered 19,087 in the cansus of 
1911. The word ‘Chetti’ is derived from Sréshti, the title of a 
Vaisya or merchant. There are various classes and castes who, in 
addition to the Vanians and the Komattis, who will be dealt with 
separately, append the title Chetét to their names, of which 
the following are found within the State, (1) the Nattukkottai 
Chettis, (2) the Ariyur Chettis, (3) the Sundaram Chettis, (4) the 
Vallam Chettis, (5) the Vallanad Chettis, (6) the Vandakottai 
Chettis, (7) the Vellan Chettis, (8) the Kasukkdara Chettis, (9) the 
Viralur Chettis, (10) the Narayanapuram Chettis, (11) the 
Séniyans, (12) the Sénattthalaivans. Of these the first four get their 
heads clean shaved, while the rest keep a tuft on the head like the 
Brahmins. The Velladn Chettis and Kasukkara Chettis have 
moustaches, while the others are prohibited from having them. 
Widow marriage is prohibited among all. Kadsukkdra Chettis 
and Séniyan Chettis wear the sacred thread. The males among 
the Nattukk6ttai Chettis wear nothing in their ears except during 
marriage occasions. The rest wear gold car-rings. The Vallam 
Chettis and the Kasukkara Chettis wear close-fitting kadukkans, 
while the Vallanadu and Vandskottai Chettis wear big hanging 
rings which by their weight pull down the lobes of the ears. 


‘The Nékttukkottai Chettis, the Ariyir Chettie and the 
Sundaram Chettis claim to have been voluntary exifes from 
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Kavévippetienam snd to be xelated to one anothers, [Sen the 
General History of the State]. Those that came from the Bast 
street, sotiled at Taiyadttangudi amd became the Néttukkéttai 
Chettis, those that came from the West street sebtled at Aziydr 
and became the Ariytr Chettis and those that came fram the 
South street settled at Sundarappattanam came to be known as 
Sundaram Chettis. The places where they have lived and 
conducted theit business have been called nagarams or met- 
cantile towns, and the Chettis themselves are called Nagarattars. 
The Kasukkéra Chettis claim to have come fron Conjévaram. 
The Vallanid Chettis seem to have been very early settlers 
from Vallam (or from Kavérippattanam) and the Vaillam Chettis 
recent ones. 


The Nattukkottat Chettis are divided into nine temples or 
sections. There is a Periathanakkaran for each locality among 
them, who generally settles their minor disputes along with the 
other people of the village. Serious cases are taken to and 
decided in their respective temples in the presence of the trustees 
thereof. Re-marriage of females is prohibited. Females that 
misbehave are excommunicated as also males that are put in 
irons. Before marriage an agreement is entered into in writing 
specifying all items of the marriage settlement in detail. These 
Chettis perform some ceremonies for their children, which they 
call-.jg9eeu (= novelties), Very young children have their heads 
formally shaved and their ears bored. When the children are 
seven years old, there is the -yg@u or the marriage of “ lighting 
up twenty-seven lamps”’, corresponding to the twenty-seven stars 
on a plantain leaf, offering pija to them, and removing them 
afterwards, This ceremony takes place in the month of 
Karthigai for male children and is called Kartigaippudumai and 
in the asterism of Tiruvatirai in the month of Margali for female 
children, being called Tiruvatiraippudumai. The Ndttakkdttai 
Chetti males receive their upadésam or initiation from their 
spiritual Gurus, of whom there are two, who live at Pidarakkudi 
and Kildmatam respectively. The women of this caste receive 
their initiation from their spiritual preceptor at Tuldvis. They 
916 .gaod seckers af good omens and when, they eave tasic 
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villages to trade in distant places, they halt in a neighbouring 
village, sometiaaes for a month and more, until the wished-for 
Bead omens are sighted, which is taken to be a dizection érom 
Giod fer them to start. 


Ariyuir Chettis. These seem to be a division of the Nattuk- 
kottai Chetti caste. They have their spiritual preceptor living 
near Arantangi, which is close to the village Valaramanikkam in 
the State, where they have settled. There are two endogamous 
sections among them, the right hand section, which consists of 
vegetarians and the left hand section consisting of flesh eaters. 
A number of these are living also about Ponnamaravati. These 
have a spiritual preceptor of tho Pandiya Nadu outside the State 
for their males and a Saiva preceptor at Tirukkalambtr for their 
females. They are divided into seven exogamous divisions or 
Nadus, called after villages in the State. 


1. Ponnamaravati. 5. Kallam patti. 
2. Sembuthi. 6. Puthur. 
3. Alavayal. and 7. Varpat. 


4, Ammankuricchi. 


It is said that the Ariydr Chettis first settled in the 
Ponnamaravati tract, that their God was the God of Pirdnmalai, 
that there was a Vellala ruler at Valaramanickam of the name 
of Nandan, that an Ariyur Chetti who bore the name of Mali 
Chetti became his minister, that a section of these Chettis 
thereupon settled at Valaramanickam and that the God Siva 
at the place became their family God. It is said of these 
Chettis that they do not drink the water of any tank not dug by 
themselves. 


Sundaram Chettis. Possibly these are the same as Sundarat- 
tan Chettis mentioned by Mr. Thurston. They take their 
name from Sandarappatianam or Sundaram near Ponmamara- 
vati, where they first settled. Tradition has it that the original 
forefathers of the Ariyur Chettis, the Sundaram Cheétis and the 
Nattukkéttei Chettis were brethers, of whom the first was the 
oldest and the laat, the youngest. 
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1 "FdlHanaed Chbitis. Phe wonten df ‘this section are -set 
potmitted:to creas ‘the Velldx and go south of the river. Thtré 
ate in this section shout e@ht hundyved families or thaldttiattes. 
Detailed information about these Chettis wifl be found in the 
History of Pudukkottai. As is mentioned in the History, they 
are likely to have left Vallam originally for banking purposes. 
But there is a tradition that they belonged to Kavérippattanam 
that they quitted their place in a body and were pursued, why it 
is not known, that they sought the protection of the Kallars of 
Ambu Nadu, that these, unable to give them all the help that 
they required, called the Vallanad Kallars for assistance and that 
with their help they drove the pursuers. In return for this 
kindness, the Chettis called thenselves, it is said, Vallanad Chettis 
and divided Kalasamangalam or the modern Pudukkottai, where 
they settled, into nine blocks, nine being the number of the 
Kuppams or settlements of the Ambunattukkallars. [See pp. 116 
and 69 of the History of Pudukkottai]. 


There is andther class of Vallanad Chettis living at Kotta- 
mangalam, Mankudu and Mannavélanpatti and some other places, 
who call thempelves ‘ Pillais’ (= sons) or descendants of the 
Vallandd Chettis proper, but do not consider the god at Tiru- 
varankulam as their tutelary god. These eat in the houses of the 
Vaflandd Chettis proper, who, however, refuse to eat with them. 


The Valiam Chettis. These are said by Mr. Thurston to be 
known in the Madura District as Vallam or Tiruvappir Chettig. 
These, after having come over from Vallam and settled for a time 
ai Tiruvappir, near Pudukkottai, must be taken to have migrated 
to Madura. Inke the Nattukkottai Chettis, they shave their 
heads clean, but unlike them they wear ear-rings. They are 
agriculturists and petty traders and are said to go to Burma and 
other places as accountants and agents of Nattukkdéttai Chettis. 


The Vandrakottai Chettis are otherwise called Gadiakkdra 
Chettis from gadiyam, a herd of packbullocks, the account: being 
that they carried the articles required for the Palace at Puduk- 
kbttai, in those days in which carte were rare, on pdckbelludin. 
Though they live near Vallanadu, they aré in ‘no way related to 
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theona. There are about 150 families of this class in: the State. 
Piey ate divided into wo exogamous gotrad or septs; culled 
Wéitdparipsiake gotra arid Siva gotra. 


Vellan Chettis. These are mexchants that move about from 
place to place, buying and selling articles. They say that they 
have come from Allitturai in the Trichinopoly District. They 
have honses at Mattér, Pudukkéttai, Kolavdippatti and Venndval- 
kudi. 


Another section, also called Vellan Chetti class, seems to 
have come from the Tanjore side. These are subdivided into 
(1) the Terkatthiars, or the southern men, whose God is at 
Nodiydr near Vallam and (2) Vadakkaithiyars, or the northern 
men, whose God is at Vaidya Isvaran Kovil in the Tanjore 
District. They have a Saiva Pandéram near Vallam as their 
spiritual Guru. 


Viralir Chettis. These are found at Viralur, Ra&jalippatti, 
Ramakkavandapatti and eleven other villages. They formed 
originally one thousand families, and one of their rules required 
that they should live within the eye-reach of the Virdlimalai 
temple. But owing to a dispute one-half of them left the Virdli- 
malai side and settled near Ratnagin in the Trichinopoly District. 
These are now called Ratnagiri Chettis The briges of the 
Virdlir Chetti class wear a cloth called gfe, uvé Sséimneng, 
which will be described under Séniya Chettis. The Gods, whom 
the Viralir Chettis specially venerate and worship, are the Ged 
Subrahmania of Virdlimalai, Mariamman of Virdliér and 
Nitiamman of Unaiydr in the Marungdpuri Zemindéri. 


Séniyan Chettis. These are found mostly at Séniyappatti 
in Kodumbétir vattam. They are said to have come from the 
Trichy side. Though not vegetarians, they abstain from the use 
of mutton on account of the tradition that one of their ancestors 
in a time of difficulty had to live on sheep’s milk. They are 
Vaishanavas, but worship Markandéya, their family God, on the 
Sivardtzi day in the month of Masi, smearing on their bogies 
wibhte or holy ashes. They wear the sacred thréad-ena have 
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niGréaog dath, which the Viriiie Chetti bibles dro beau i 
wear during their marriages, wre woven by theae Sdmiyars. These 
cloths of somewhat peculiar texture are 15 cubits by 23 cubits 
“and are red. They are supposed to have magical powers. 


Narayanapuram Chettis. Theseare said to have settled daws 
near Kodumbalir about sixty years ago from Ndardyapaparam 
near the Palani hills. They have no connection with any obher 
class of Chettis. 


Kasukkara Chettis. These are found at Perungalur, 
Iechiyaditthanoirppanda!, Pudukkéttai and Tiruvappér. They 
are Saivites. They are divided into two sections, (1) the class af 
flesh eaters and (2) the class of vegetarians. From this class, it 
is said that the following four sections have branched off :-— 
(1) the Vadamba Chettis, (2) the Séliya Chettis (3) the Mancha- 
putra Chettis and (4) the Mulagumari Chettis. These are said 
to have come from the Conjevaram side. They wear the holy 
$hread like the Brahmins. 


The Sénaitthalaivars.* These, though they bear the title 
Chetti, do not claim to belong to the Chetti section at all. They 
are found at Karambakkndi, Koppanpatti and some other places. 


The Kammalans.—‘ Kammalan’ is a general name given to 
the five classes of craftamen, called goldsmiths, carpenters, 
sculptors or stone-masons, blacksmiths and brasiers. ‘These 
claim to be descended respectively from Manu, Maya, Silpa, 
Trvashtra and Daivagna, sons of Visvakarma, the architect of 
the Gods. Hence we find the Kammalans calling themselves 
Visva Brahmins. The Kammalans of Pudukkdéttai numbered 
in 1911, 14,469. The five sections mentioned above intermarry 
and interdine with one another. The Kammala women, nuolike 
those of many other non-Brahmin castes, wear the upper portipn 
of their ‘cloths like Smartha women. The nattu (or nost-ring), 
® jewet worn on 6 side of the hése, is their distifietive ormilinent. 

neon e. Ae : 
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Pie? Wremfiag ‘cleiny 46 be‘ in 10 way inferior to the 
Sicagpine and in their matrtiages closely follow the Brahmbnicat 
cetighinials, performing homs. Adult Kammélas wear like the 
Bettina the sacred thread, etc. Widows are not permitted to 
remufry. But unlike the Brahmin widows, these use jewellery 
and betel. The Kammilas are Saivites and their special deities 
are Pillaiydr, Kaématchiamman and the seven Kannimars. Each 
of the five Kammila sections has, for the settlement of disputes, 
a Wétéémaikkdran and a Kaénasthan elected by that section. 
Over them all is Anjeevittu Ndttamaikkdéran elected by lot by 
the representatives of the five subdivisions. In marriages in 
Kamméla houses, it is the blacksmiths that are first given betel 
on the ground that he makes tools for himself and others. 


Telugu Kammalas are neater in appearance than the Tamil 
axtisans, with whom they neither intermarry nor interdine. 
Their mother tongue is Telugu and their practices resemble those 
of Telugu Brahmins. They are evidently immigrants from the 
Telugu country. 


A section of the Kammalars profess Christianity and follow 
Christian practices, not observing pollution, not keeping the 
Hindu feasts and fasts. 


The Udaiyans——The Udaiydns are known otherwise as 
Nattambadis. The Nattamans seem to be only a subdivision 
of the Udaiydns, though, in the Census Reports for 1901 and 1911, 
these are treated as separate castes. T’he report for 1901 gives 
the number of Udaiydns in the State as 855, and of Nattamans 
as 11,160, while the report for 1911 gives the number of 
Nattamaéns as 12,814, and does not separately mention the 
number of Udaiydns. As observed in the Trichinopoly Gazetteer, 
the Udaiydns and the Nattamdns seem to denote one and the 
same tribe of people, and that these, as well as the Malaiyaméns 
and the Sudarmans, are endogamous subdivisions of one and 
the same caste, nansely the Udaiyans. 


‘Tie Udaiydne sre divided into exogamous divisions called 
Rants They put of sacred threads at marrisges and funerals. 
Neilaisbadi-\erally sidine ‘1a villager’’;.and we find thesa 
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propia a very industriqus dlagy of agrienitariats, always: bent 
upon improving their lands. The Udaiyéng have no negulex 
caste panchiyais. Before arranging a marriage, the bride's 
party go to the bridegroom’s house to dine with him and to test 
his health by seeing how much he can eat. Their titles arp 
Udaiyan, Muppan and Naynar. 


Many Nattambédis of the State are Christians. 


Ahambadiyans.—The word ‘ Ahambadiyan’ is said to bea 
corruption of Ahamudaiydn, which means “ owner of a house ‘ 
or land. Their origin as given by the people of that caste in 
these parts is that they are the descendants of the illegitimate 
sons of an early Sétupati of Ramnad. It is therefore, they 
say, that they are called Ahamudaiyans or “men of pride” of 
aristrocratic birth. The usual titles of Ahambadiyaéns are 
Servaikdéran, Pillai as also Tevan. They call in Brahmin 
purokits when marriages have to be performed. Polygamy may 
be said to be rather common. The proverbial saying sererer 
ope ss 5ue,Ugua shows that the three classes of Kallans, 
Maravans and Ahambadiydéns are in a way related to one another 
and that the Ahambadiyaéns take the highest rank among there. 
According to the census of 1911, there were 7,883 Ahambadiyd4ns 
in the State. 


The Ahambadiy4ns of this State are divided into :— 


(1) Anjur (five villages) Ahambadiyans. 
(2) K6ttaipparru (attached to a fort) Ahambadiyans, who 
are known also as Tanjir Ahambadiy4ns. 
(3) Rajakula (Palace) Ahambadiydns. 
(4) Anjukéttai (five fortresses) Ahambadiy4ns. 
(5) Kilasimai (the eastern country) Ahambadiydns. 
(6) K6ttaikkdédu (forest surrounding a fort) Ahambadiyana, 
etc. 
Some of these names may be taken to show that the 
Ahambadiy4ns once lived in paiaces and fortified places. 


The Anjir Ahambadiydns reside in the villages of Vaittur, 


Muétampatiy, Exaiyir, Vattanékeruchehi and -pigikkndippadéi.: 
Tig are said to have come from. Vaittie-negy Ayyaennet ip 
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Panjore district with the progenitor of the Pallavardyan line of 
rulers in the Pudukkéttai State and to have named the first 
village in which they settled Vaittur from the name of the 
vilage of the Tanjore district in which they originally lived. 
These are said to go occasionally to Panddéravadai near Vaittur 
for worshipping their tutelary God, Virabhadran, at that place. 
They are divided into several exogamous septs, including 
Vallataraiyan, Péyvetti, Péyddi, Vattacchi, Sdlagan and Kastiri. 
For settlement of disputes, the Ahambadiyans of the five villages 
mentioned above and the Kallans of the six villages forming the 
Kulamangilya Nddu assembled in the Mériamman Kévil at 
Tennankudi and discussed the questions that came before them. 


Kottaipparru Ahambadiyéns are divided into seven exogamous 
septs like Peruchchali, Malukkan, Tambirén and Kundrdndan. 
These settled at first at Tanjur in the Tirumayyam Taluk and 
spread afterwards to other villages. All cases of disputes relating 
to the Kéllaipparru Ahambadiyéns are settled” by their headman 
living at Tanjur. Widows of this section are not permitted to 
re-marry. 


There are similar exogamous divisions among the other 
endogamous sections of the Ahambadiyans. 


The Maravans.—These numbered 5,855 in the census of 
1911. They are found mostly in the southern and western parts 
of this State. For an account of the settlements of the Maravars 
in the State, see the History of Pudukk6ttai or Chapter IT of this 
book. Another account says that the Maravars originally lived 
at Raéjimangalam in Ramnad Zamindari, and that, when once 
the ruler of the land wanted to marry a Marava girl against 
established rules, the Maravas fled from the village and settled in 
what now forms Pudukkottai State. The Maravars of Pon- 
namaravati, Sevalur and four other villages, who claim to be 
descended from Nétirdjan * and his Marava wife, tie a string with- 
out idlias @ marriage emblem. The Maravars occasionally grow 
the hair on the front portion of their heads and form knots of 
heir. They have also big holes in the lobes of their ears. Among 


* See the History of Pudukkéttai, p. 64. : 
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thase-people polygamy is permitted as also marriages of adult 
young women to boys of tender ages. Men slain in war after a 
heroic resistance are worshipped by them as Pattavars. 


The Maravars in general are divided into two endogamous 
sections, the Sétupati or Valkéttai and the Kondaiyan K6ttais, 
and the Maravars of the State belong to the former section. The 
Maravars are said to be divided also into 18 kilais or branches of 
which we may mention (1) Pichchar or Pichchai kilai, (2) Marak- 
kal kilat, (3) Viran kilai, (4) Tondaimdn kilai. The Maravars 
of this State belong mostly to the first two branches. The 
eighteen divisions referred to above were originally exogamous, 
but after a time the Maravars laid for themselves a rule that 
those that worship the same deity, to whatever kilais or branches 
they may belong, should form an exogamous community. The 
Pudukkottai Maravars are, unlike the Maravars of Madura, 
Ramnad and Tinnevelly, law-abiding and peaceful cultivators. 
Their ordinary title is Tévan. 


The Balijas.— According to the Census Report of 1911, there 
were 6,704* Balijas and 414 Kapusin the State. The name 
Balijas is not generally known among the Tamilians, as the 
people are called in the T'amil districts Vadugans(=the northern 
or Telugu people) and Kavarais. Many of the Balijas trace their 
descent from the Nayak kings of Madura and Tanjore. But this 
is not admitted by others, who treat them as a mixed community 
recruited from the K4pus or Reddis, the Kammas, the Vélamas 
and other Telugu castes. The fact seems to be that the Balijas 
followed the Vijayanagar armies and settled in these districts 
when the Nayak Governors who were their leaders were establish- 
ed at Tanjore and Madura. Some of these might have been 
originally soldiers by profession; but their descendants are now 
agriculturists and traders. The Kapus or Reddis say that they 
* In the Census Report for 1901 the number of Balijas is stated to be 2,456, 

the number of Kapus 138, the number of Kammas 346 and the number 
of Vadugans 2,556. These total up to 5,406 as against 7,118. The well. 


known Kdmatties who are Telugn-speaking grocers numbered 309 in 
1901 and have probably been taken to be Balijas in the censna of 191}. 
Nothing is known of the Nagavasulus of whom there were 492 males 
and 608 females in 19v1. 
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conld easily enumerate all the varieties of -rice, but they cannot 
give the names of all the sections into which their casteis split up. 
We may mention that the Gazula Kapus or bangle-makers of 
Vaittur form a subdivision of the Balijas; most of the Balijas 
bear the title of Nayak. 


Another subdivision may be taken to be the Janappans or 
Saluppans of whom there were 67 in 1901 and who are described 
‘as hawkers and cultivators. * 


The Kusavans (Potters).—The Kusavans of Pudukkottai 
numbered 5,602 in the census of 1911. They trace their origin 
to SdlivAhana, the famous potter-king. They are divided into 
three territorial sections—the Chéra Kusavans, the Chola Kusa- 
vans and the Pandya Kusavans, and are divided also into seven Tt 
endogamous nédus, such as Narttamalai nddu, Kadavangudi nadu 
(Virdlimalai parts) and Trichinopoly nddu. They imitate the 
customs and manners of the Brahmins, wear the sacred thread, 
perform hémas, employ Brahmin priests and condemn post-puberty 
marriages and re-marriage of widows. They are Saivites, and their 
caste title is Vélan. The Kusavans are also divided into four 
nédus, called Kénadu, Konédu, Siruvasal naédu (see ante under 
Kallérs) and Kavinadu{; and, for settlement of differences, the 
representatives of these sections meet and discuss the points at 
issue. 


‘The Kurumbars.—-The Kurumbars numbered 5,560 in the 
census of 1911. As has been mentioned in the History of 
Pudukkottai, they were the earliest settlers in these parts. They 
are supposed to be the representatives of the ancient Pallavas, 
once so powerful in Southern India, and must have gradually 
drifted to these parts from the Tondamandalam tract where 
they were found in large numbers, or directly come over 

* Another Telugu caste is that of the Jetties who numbered 85 in 19v1. 
They are called Mallaka Chetties in Tamil and afe a set of professional 
wrestlers and gymnasts. They wear the holy thread and do not descend to 
any degrading work. 

t The Sélavaguppu Eusavans seem to be divided into only five exoga- 
mous sections, such as Palanimangala Udaiyans, Mudikattu Udaiyans. 


' [The Kusavans of the parts about Viralimalai are ene to ag 
divided, act into nadus, but into ten drs (villages). 
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here through the Palni hills from the Kuruba country in the 
Cansrese land, their original home. It has been ascertained 
beyond dispute that the Kurumba language, the language that 
they speak, is only a corruption of Canarese*, and there is there- 
fore no separate mention of the Kurumba language in the Census 
Report for 1911, as there is in the report for 1901. The Kurum- 
bars are a pastoral people owning large flocks of sheep and 
making cumblis, and are found in villages such as Sellukudi, 
Aranippatti, Mangudi. They are divided into several exogamous 
sections called Vaguppts or groups of villages. Over every group 
of such villages there is a headman who is both priest and judge 
and presides over the Vaguppt’s tribal meetings. The patron 
deity of the Kurambars is Viralakshmi for whose temple at 
Sellukudi Indm lands were granted by the Tondaimén ruler 
known as Bhéja Rajé. They style themselves Kaundans and 
Nayakans. 


The Ambattans (Barbers).—Ambattans numbered 5,487 
in the census of 1911. They are divided into seven endogamous 
sections, namely, Vaduga Ambattans, Kalla Ambattans, efc. 
A Brahmin purohit officiates at their marriages, and the bulk of 
Ambatians discourage re-marriage of widows. The Ambattans 
have four endogamous ndédus, each with its periatanakkéran 
(headman), who has control over a number of heads of families. 
The Ambattans are Saivites or Vaishnavites; and, in the 
Vaishnavite section, such as have been branded by their Brahmin 
guru with the Chank and Chakra abstain from meat and drink, 
Saivite and Vaishnavite barbers intermarry. These barbers may 
not shave Pallans and Paraiyans. Ambattans are generally 
known as Pariydéris (=parihdris or curers), the Ambattan females 
being the village midwives and their males the village surgeons. 


The Vannans (Washermen).—These numbered 5,079 in 
1911. The Vannins claim to be descended from Virabhadra, 
when, ordered by Siva, he washed the clothes of men as an 
expiation of the sin of killing many to death in Takehsayéga. 


* Another Ganarese-speaking class in the State is known as the 
Kannadiyans. They are diligept and enterprising traders and are Lingtyats. 
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Hlence we find Virabhadra to be a common name among 
washermen. They occupy a low social status among the non- 
Brahmin castes. When their girls attain puberty the girl is 
taken, as in many other castes, to a hut specially built for her at 
some distance from her house, where she is required to live fifteen 
days. On the sixteenth day she leaves the hut and removes to 
her house in a corner of the outside portion of which she lives 
fifteen days more. It is only on the thirty-first day that she is 
permitted to enter her house. Divorces are easily obtained in 
this caste asin several others and divorcees are permitted to 
re-marry. 


For the lower classes of Sudras there are separate washer- 
men, called Podara Vannan. 


The Andis.— According to the Census Report of 1911, there 
were as many as 2,906 Andis in the State. The name is applied 
generally to a class of non-Brahmin beggars recruited from all 
classes of Stidras. But all Andis are not beggars; for example, 
Pukkéra Andis are engaged in making garlands and stringing 
flowers and Ur Andis are Andis settled in villages as agriculturists 
and accountants. The Andis that beg are called Kodvandndis, as 
they are supposed to possess nothing except the loin-cloths 
(Gaecwourts) that they wear. The Lingadhdéri Andis will be 
described later under Panddrams. 


The Muttiriyans—The Muttiriyans, otherwise known as 
Ambalakérans *, numbered 2,783 in the census of 1911. They 
seem to be, like the Valuvddis, an advanced sect of the Valaiyans, 
though they reject any connection with that caste. As has been 
observed by Mr. Thurston, there seems to be some connection 
between Ambalakdrans, Muttiriyans, Uralis, Védans, Valaiyans 
and Véttuvans. But in what it exactly consists remains to be 
ascertained. They observe the customs and manners of the 
Ahambadiyadns. The names Ambalakdran and Mutturajds may 
indicate that they once held a better position than they do now. 
There is no evidence, however, to connect them with the 
Muttiriyan noblemen of whom we find mention in inscriptions of 


* See Mr. Hemingway's Trichinopoly Gazetteer. 
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the Pullavs period. T'he spodial god of the Muttiriyans is said 40 
be Karuppannaswdémi of Kollimalai in Salem district. Their 
Usual titls are Muttiriyan, Ambelakdran, Sérvackdran and 
Kdvalkdran. 


The Pandarams.—According to the Cenéus Report, 1911, 
there were 2,253 Pandérams in the State. The name Pandda- 
ram is used as the name of a caste as also of a mendicant class 
reernited from the saivite sidra castes, who choose to make a 
profession of piety and wander about begging. 


The Pandérams proper are usually landholders and priests 
of many non-Brahmin classes. Mr. Francis, in the Census 
Report of 1901, says that the Panddrams are really superior to 
the Andis as they are usually Vellalas by caste, while the Andis 
are recruited from all classes of Sadras. Lingadhéri Panddérams, 
of whom such as speak Telugu are known as Jangam Andis, 
wear the figure of the lingam on their person. But these 
Ling4yat Panddrams differ in many respects from the Lingdéyats 


proper. 

The Shanans (Toddy-drawers).—The Shainéns numbered 
1,856 in the census of 1911. They seem to occupy a very low 
position among the non-Brahmins, though they claim to be 
Kshatriyas tracing their descent to the Pandya race of kings. 
They are said to have had as their mother or foster-mother 
Bhadrak4li, who is said to have taught them their usual occupa- 
tion of toddy-drawing. 


The Uppiliyans.—The Uppiliyans numbered 1,492 in the 
census of 1911. They derive their name from their traditional 
occupation, the manufacture of salt and saltpetre. They are said 
to be called also Karptrachettis from their making camphor as 
well as saltpetre. They area low caste being considered superior 
only to the Valaiyans, the Urdlis and the Pallis. Their usual 
title is Ndyakan. Their occupation of making earth-selt ceased 
on the passing of the Pudukkéttai Harth-salt suppression Regu- 
lation-in 1888 ; and they are now engaged in cooly work including 
earth-work. It is said that an Uppiliyan has to remain unstaved 
all his life if he cannet get a virgin for his wife. 
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The Kuravans.—The Kuravans of the State numbered 1,281 
in the census of 1911. They are divided into five endogamous 
sections, namely, 1. The Uppukkuravans, who are said to have 
once been engaged in the manufacture of salt but are now petty 
traders in cattle, dried fruits, etc. [Basket-weaving and the rear- 
ing of pigs, if practised by these, will lead to excommunication 
from their class. | 


2. The basket-weaving Kuravans. These were the 
original Kuravars, and the other sections of the Kuravars were 
later recruits to the caste. They eat almost anything including 
cats. 


3. The Narikkuravans are Kuravans that eat jackals. 
They grind stones and sell needl&s. 


4. The Panrikkuravans are such os breed and sell pigs 
and are employed as scavengers. 


5. The Dombas are professional acrobats. They move 
from place to place and live by the subscriptions that they collect 
from people before whom they exhibit their acrobatic skill. 

Of these, all except the Panrikkuravans are nomadic in their 
habits. The vernacular of the Kuravans is Telugu. 


The Chakkiliyans (Cobblers).— These numbered 934 in the 
census of 1911 and are divided into four endogamous sections 
named Reddichakkiliyans, Anupa chakkiliyans, Mora chakkili- 
yans and Toftiya chakkiliyans. Of these, the first three seem to 
have Telugu as their vernacular, and the last class Tamil. They 
are very low in social status. The Paraiyans and the Pallans 
will not eat with them, and the ordinary washerman will not 
wash for them. The vannans that wash their clothes are known 
as Pcdara washermen. (See page 207). Their marriages are 
arranged for them by their Nattaénmaikkarar (headmen). 


The Patnulkarans.—These numbered 851 in the census of 
1911. They are said to have migrated into these parts from 
Sourdshtra or Gujarat. The Kaikolans and the Sdliyans have 
eon, for a long time, the weavers of the Tamil land; and Ottak- 
kuttar, the well-known poet, is said to have belonged to the 
Kaikdélan caste, The Nayak rulers of Madura, not being satiafied 
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with the cloths woven by these Tamil weavers, are said th have 
‘ imported the Patnulkérans from the north. The Patnilkdérans 
of the State are found chiefly at Tiravappur, a suburb of the 
town of Pudukkdéttai. They are noted for their skill in the 
manufacture of cloth. Their usual title is Chetti; and we 
do not find here much of the anti-Brahmanical spirit of the 
Patnilkarans of Madura which have led to their styling them- 
selves Aiyars, Atyangdrs and Bhdgavatars. The Patnilkdrans 
are mostly Vaishnavites and speak Patniili, a dialect of Gujarati. 


The Razgus.—In the census of 1911, the Razus numbered 
817. The following extract is from the Madras Census Report 
for 1901. ‘‘ The Rézus are, perhaps, descendants of the military 
section of the Kapu, Kamma amd Vétama castes that followed 
the Vijayanagar Governors. At their weddings, the Razus wor- 
ship a sword, which is a ceremony that usually denotes a soldier 
caste...But they eat fowls which a strict Kshatriya would not 
do, and their claims are not usually admitted by other Hindus. 
They have three endogamous subdivisions, Murikinadu, Nandi- 
mandalam and Suryavamsam of which the first two are terri- 
torial.”’” They assume the sacred thread, and in marriage 
and other customs they copy the Brahmins. The females of 
well-to-do R4zu families observe gésha. 

It will be found that the Kandy Raj4s and Lala Kshatriyas, 
of whom short accounts are given below, have a better title to 
Kshatriya descent than the Razus. 

Kandy Rajas.—These are the descendants of the relatives 
of the last King of Kandy, who were sent over to the State as 
State prisoners in 1816, soon after the deposition of the king in 
1815. The last Maharajah of Kandy was closely related to the 
Ndyaks of Karukappulédmpaffi in the Tirumayyam Taluk, and 
all the Ndyaks related to him were given the general appellation 
of Kandy Raéjds. The Kandy Rajds are found in Pulémpatti, 
Vellaikkurichchi, the town of Pudukkottai and some other places. 
The women of this caste wear toe-rings of gold to show their 
noble birth. The caste is divided into a number of exogamous 
sections. Widowparriage is not permitted, and women that go 
setray. are expelled the caste, 
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Lala Kehatriyas—The Ldlas call themselves Kshatriyas 
and claim to.be descended from some R&jputs of Jeipir who 
halted in these parts during a pilgrimage to Raméswaram and 
were persuaded to remain here to assist the ruler of the State 
in extending his dominion and consolidating his conquests, 
They seem to have helped the Rajé in his wars with the Pdlaya- 
kar of Marungapuri and to have been granted service tenure 
lands near the western border. Their noble rank may be in- 
ferred from the fact that, when the Raja went out, they 
accompanied him on horseback, and, at the Darbars, they 
squatted on his right side in their military uniform. Their 
customs and manners resemble those of the Brahmins. 


The Oddes.—In the census of 191] the Oddés numbered 
724. They are a Telugu people who are supposed to have come 
to these parts in the time of the Nayak kings of Madura and 
Tanjore and are now found employed as earthworkers, scavengers 
and tank-diggers. They are a rough and drunken but hard- 
working class. 


The Pallis.—These numbered 661 in the census of 1911: 
In the Trichinopoly Gazetteer we find it stated that, as the word 
Palli is used to denote a Palla woman, the Pallis prefer to call 
themselves Vannians (or Kshatriyans of the Vahni or fire race) 
and that they claim to be superior to the Brahmins and have 
taken to wearing a sacred thread on all occasions. The Pallis 
seem to be a low agricultural caste, while the Vanniyans are 
connected with the Visanginattu Kallars with whom they 
intermarry. The Kalla Zamindar of Gandharvakottai is a 
Pandérattér Vanniya, while another section of the Vanniyans is 
known as the Kottay&épuram Vanniyans. 


The Tottiyans——These numbered 458 in the census of 1911 
and are found mostly in the parts about Virdlimalai. Some 
Zamindars of the Madura District are Tottiyans. They speak 
Telugu and must have followed the Vijayanagar armies on their 
march to Madura. They are divided into nine endogamous 
divisions. To settle their caste disputes their is a periyatanak- 
karan or headman who conducts inquiries sitting on a blanket or 
sium; hence the Toftiyans are called Kambalatiins. Their 
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épisitunl preceptor lives af Conjeevaram ; and to him, daring his 
tours, many caste disputes are referred for decision. The title of 
& Tottiyan is Néyakan and that of the village headman Ur 
Ndyakan. The Tottiyans do not recognise the superiority of the 
Brahmins and de not worship the Hindu gods. Their caste 
deities are Jakkamma and Bommakka, supposed to be the spirits 
of two of their women who committed sati long ago. Many of 
the Tottiyans are believed to be adepts in the black art, having 
the power to control evil spirits. Among the Tottiyans young 
boys are married to grown-up women, and, until the boys grow 
up, the fathers of the boys take upon themselves the dutiés of 
the husbands of these women.* 


A section of the Toétiyans is known as Katiu Tottiyar with 
whom the other Totfiyans have no connection. These are said 
to have contracted an alliance with a Muhammadan family and 
to have been served beef by them. Thereupon, they fled into the 
woods and lived separately, being known as the Toétiyans of the 
woods. 


The Vallambans.—The Vallambans are found in this Presi- 
dency mostly in the Madura district and the Pudukkottai State. 
The number of Vallambans is not separately given in the Census 
Report for 1911, as the total number for the Presidency must 
have been only about 30,000, and thus did not form one- 
thousandth of the population (more than 400,000) for the Presi- 
dency. The Vallambans in this State numbered 8,983 in the 
census of 1901 and must have, therefore, been returned as at 
least 9,000 in the census of 1911. The Vallambans call them- 
selves Vallam tétta Vellalas or the Vellélas who settled in these 
parts after they lost or were driven out of Vallam, a village near 
Tanjore. They are found in the south-east portion of the State 
and are divided into twof territorial subdivisions, namely, 

*< A parallel is to be found in Russia where, not very long ago, grown. 
up women were to be seen carrying about boys of six to whom they were 
betrothed ”— Quoted by Mr. Thurston from the “ Marriage Customs in Many 
Lands.” 

"  +In the Trichinopoly Gazetteer it is stated that there are three other 
subdivisions, namely the Mél nadu (or Jayankenda nédu), Chengingda and 
Amapavati nadu, : 
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Paleiyanédu Vallambans and Kiinddu or Kilénilainéddu Vallam- 
bans. The Vallambans are devil-worshippers and axe so ignorant 
as to call festivals in the temples of Siva and Vishnu peyttam 
(or devils’ processions). 


The Uralis—The Urdlis are practically confined to the 
Trichinopoly and Madura districts and to the Pudukkdttai State. 
The number of the Urdlis in the State is given as 8,188 in the 
Census Report for 19)1 and must have been about 8,500 in 1911, 
forming about one-eighth of the Urali population of the Presi- 
dency. They claim to be Kshatriyas that came over from the 
parts near Ayédhya. The story is that the forefathers of the 
Urdlis formed illicit intimacy with the servant girls, quarrelled 
on this account with their wives and other relations, came out to 
these parts with their servant-women in seven palanquins, 
married these servant-women and became the progenitors of the 
seven endogamous sections of the Urdli people, namely (1) Vada- 
siri Nadu, (lands about Ratnagiri in the Trichinopoly district) ; 
(2) Pillir Nadu; (3) Malaiyaman Nadu called Sengudi Nadu in 
the Trichinopoly Gazetteer; (4) Kaduvankudi Nadu (the parts 
about Virdlimalai) ; (5) Talaikka Nadu (the parts about Unaiyur 
in the Marungapuri Zamindari); (6) Paluvanji Nadu and 
(7) Marungai Nadu, the other parts of Marungépuri. The firat 
three of these are called Vadaséri Urdlis and the last four are 
called Nattuseemai Urdlis. The word Urdli means territorial 
lord and the people call themselves Mutiu Rdjdas refusing the 
application of the term to the Ambalakdrans. Their ordinary 
title is Kavandan. They claim to be superior to other non- 
Brahmin castes, and are said to eat with no other caste on equal 
terms and accept separate meals from the Vellalas. 


The Karumburattans——-The Karumburatidns are found 
only in the Madura district and the Pudukkottai State. In the 
eensus of 1901 the Karumburattans of the State numbered 
3,602 out of 11,563 Karumburattans in the Presidency. These 
seem to hold a pretty high position among the Sudras as they 
will not interdine with the Valaiyans, Kammélans, Uxilig, 
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Méhipérs, cfc. They are divided into five endogamous territorial 
séutions, namely, ; 

Vadastripaii Nadu, near the Pudukkéttai town, 

Kiliytr Nadu, in Kulattdr taluk, 

Perunkudippatti Nadu, in Kulattur taluk, 

Nilayappatti Nadu in Tirumayyam taluk and 

Palaiyur Nddu in Alangudi taluk. 

They are found mainly in the southern parts of the Tiru- 
mayyam taluk and are employed in varieus capacities by the 
Nattukkottai Chettis. 

The Melakarans..—The Mélakdrans numbered 1,910 in the 
census of 1901. They have a high opinion of their social status, 
claiming to be Kallans, Ahambadiyans and so on, and stating 
that their profession is merely an accident. They are divided 
into two classes, (1) the pipers proper and others forming the 
periyamélam set and (2) the Nattuvans to whose music the 
Déva Dasis dance. The Dasi dancing girls, the women of the 
Mélakarar easte, hold themselves open to the embraces of such as 
will pay them. It may be noted that the rules of the caste 
require that, if their women marry they should not wear bodices 
or dress themselves in petticoats or wear Kammals on their ears. 


The Sattans.— The correct name of the caste is said to be 
Sattadavar, that is (non-Brahmin) Vaishnavas who do not wear 
the holy thread like the Brahmin Vaishnavas. Their ordinary 
titles are Aiyar and Alwar. Most of the Sattans of the State 
are found attached to the Vishnu temple at Tirumayyam. They 
perform such minor offices in the temple as making garlands of 
flowers for the gods and lighting and feeding the sacred lamps. 
They adopt the customs and practices of the Tenkalai Vaishnavas. 

. The Tadans (Dasaris).—In the census of 1901, they num- 
bered 717. They are Vaishnava beggars whose vernacular is 
Felugu. The words * literally mean servants or slaves; and the 
stery that is told for their assuming these names is thats rich 
Chetti, who was for a long time childless, made a vow that, if he 
should have a son, he would devote him to the service of his God 


Me Déeari and Tédan which is the Tamil form of Ddsan, bave-the sense 
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Vishnu, that he was blessed with many sons and dedicaged one 
of them to the God. These beggars can be distinguished by the 
conch-shells which they blow to announce their arrival and the 
gongs which they strike as they go on their rounds. 


The Occhans.—These numbered 327 in the census of 1901 
and are found mostly in the western parts of the Tirumayyam 
taluk. From an inscription at Ponnamardvati it will appear 
that the Occhans were, in those days, temple musicians. But 
they are described as being at present a class of ptujaris. Some 
of them seem to officiate as priests to some non-Brahmin 
castes, 


The Ilamagans.—These are a caste of cultivators allied to 
the Maravans. In 1901 they numbered 517. They are con- 
fined to the districts of Madura and Trichinopoly and to the 
Pudukk6ottai State, and are found in these places in the ratio 
of 64: 3: 4. Many Ilamagan women have baby husbands, who 
have a number of children fathered upon them while they are 
yet boys. 


The Senaikkudaiyans —They numbered 361 in 1901 and 
are found as servants and petty traders and cultivators. Their 
usual title is Prllaz. This class seems to be different from the 
class of Senaikkudaiyans of the British districts who are 
described by Mr. Thurston as Ilai Vaniyans or betel-vine 
cultivators. 


The Vaniyans — These numbered 1,371 in the census of 
1991. They are oil-mongers who extract oil from the gingelly, 
ground-nut and other seeds in their country oil-mills. They are 
divided into two classes, Orrai Chekkans or Vanians using single 
bullocks and Jrattai Chekkeuns or Vanians using two bullocks to 
work their mills. They are said to be divided into 1,001 exoga- 
mous septs. Their usual title is Chetty. They imitate the 
customs of the Brahmins. 

The Sembadavans.—T he Sembadavans are fishermen carry- 
ing on their calling in fresh water tanks with nets made by 
themselves. Sembadavan is derived from Sem=good and 
badavan=boatman and the pedple occasionally call themeelves 
Guha Vellalas. 
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The Pillaiperans.—T hese ave not recognised as a separate 
waste by Mr. Ehurston or in any of the Census Reports. These 
seém to be allied to the Vallambars above whom they claim 
superiority. They are vegetarians while the Vallambans are 
flesh-eaters, and they will not, therefore, interdine with the 
Vallambans. It is said that there are about fifty families in the 
State. They say that they came to the State more than a 
century ago from Mallai (or Mahabaliburam) through Mailai 
(Mailaptr), Conjeevaram and Arantangi. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION. 


I. Agriculture. 


* Introductory.—Agriculture is the most important industry 
in the State, and the mainstay of a large number of its inhabi- 
tants. Out of a total population of 4,11,886, 78,508 or over a fifth 
are ryots, resident and non-resident. Out of a total area of 
7,54,291 acres, 4,56,769 are under occupation, and 45,404 are 
assessed wastes*. Of the three Taluks, Alaneudi, by reason of 
its fine loamy soil is well suited tu agriculture; while Kulatttr 
and Tirumayyam., being rocky or gravelly in parts are more 
sparsely cultivated. 


Classification of lands.—To the usual classification of wet 
and dry lands, has been added, by local custom, a third division 
known as achukkattu, which though officially ignored and 
abolished, as in the recent Settlement operaticns, is likely to 
continue in vogue among the ryots for a good time tocome. The 
achukkattu has sometimes been compared to the nnirrigated 
manavart tracts of the Madras Districts, but the two dre not 
identical, im as much as only dry crops are raised on the manavari 
tracts, while paddy is cultivated once, and even twice in the 
achukkattu fields, by reason of the water of surface percolation 
they enjoy. The latter, have, in fact been so well adapted for 
wet, that they are ne longer fit for dry cultivation, and in the 
words of Mr. G. T. H. Bracken, a former Snperintendent of 
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State, they “have been so bunded, lowered, and otherwise 
fmproved ” that they are no longer absolutely dependent on rain- 
fall, and may therefore be. treated az wet lands under an inferior 
irrigation source. The Settlement Scheme Report of 1910 farther 
observes that “the achukkattu lands have been found.........40 be 
far superior to some of the ordinary wet lands under » few third 
class, and several fourth class tanks in the State. In some, even 
two paddy crops are raised though the second crop requires tu be 
supplemented by daling of waiter from wells situated in the fields. 
The yield in some of them is greater than that in some of the 
wet fields under fourth and fifth class- tanks, hey fetch a 


higher price than some of the ordinary wet lands under small 
tanke.” 


Otherwise, the customary classification of nanjai (‘ wet’, 
irrigated low land) and punjai (‘dry ’, rainfed upland) holds good. 
Good wet fands are found in the ayacuts of the big tanks, and 
good dry fields in Karambakkudi and Virdlimalai. But even the 
best of the wet fields should be considered inferior to the covres- 
ponding lands in the Canveri delta, by reason of the absence of 


perennial streams, and of the rich alluvial silt brought down by 
them. 


Kodai and Kala showers.—T wo seasonal showers are recog- 
njsed—the kddat, ‘mango’ or summer rains, and the kdla, or 
winter rains. It is usual tc say that they are brought by the 
Arabian Sea, and the Bay currents respectively, though experi- 
ence would seem to show that the couniry has practically but 
a single monsoon, namely, the North-East, which may set im, 
as early as August, and last up to December, the South-West 
bringing “ scattered-showers’’ only. 


The subjomed figures, extracted from the Adminiacration 
Report for 1915-1916, indicate the distribution of rainfall over 
the different months at important centres. 
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‘ka table will chow that ihe vainfsl] is not quite as anieh ag 
iu mecessary to meet the demands of a parely rainfed area. Bat, 
thanks to the careful preservation of forests in the State, if com- 
pares favourably with the incidence at Trichinopoty and Madura. 
Kulattar has always been the Cinderella Taluk for rainfall, fhough, 
for the matter of that, the whole State is liable to suffer from 
vicissitudes arising out of precarious and uncertain showers. 
The folowing words of Sir A. Seshian Sastriar furnish a vivid, 
though rheicrical picture of the importance of timely rains to the 
success of agricultural operations in the State. ‘The old proverb, 
‘there is many a slip between the cup and the lip’ cores home 
to none so truly, and painfully truly as to the poor cultivator 
here. One rain too little, one rain too much, one contrary wind 
when the ears are filliag, an unwelcome shower when the harvest 
is ripe for the sickle, ali or any of these is enough to dash down 
the cup of prospenty.” 


Soils.—The soils of Pudukkottai ase principally sevval (red 
ferruginous loan) and karisa! (regar or black-cotton soil). The 
former (87 p. c.) preponderates so largely over the latte: (17 p.c.) 
that there is practically buy one important soil in the country 
really good for cultivation. There ara, however, different prades 
and subdivisions of these twu varieties, which are named and 
classified according t. their principal ingredients. ‘There is, for 
inetunce, the rich chocolate loam called padugai in the ayacuts 
of Kavinad, Vallandd and other big tanks enriched by tank-silt 
and green manure but decidedly inferior to the self-fertilised 
alluvium of the Cauveri Delta. Karisal which prevails less in 
Alangudi than elsewhere is black loam, whose value is consider- 
ably reduced wherever if is found mixed with clay and salt. 
The red ferruginous variety is met with everywhere. It is called 
sevval when loamy, mana: when sandy, and saral when gravelly. 
In parts of the Tiramayyam and Kulattur Taluks, s saline soil 
known as kalar is met with, which, unfic for cultivation at all 
times, has, owing to the recent restrictions on the manufacture of 
earth-salt, considerably deteriorated by thé accumulation of 
saline impurities. 

Cultivation is carrivd on, on the first three soils oply, 
Sadugai, eevvel, and karical. . es f 
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>> Gultivation.—There is no reason to sappose that the calti- 
vation operations, as carried on in the State, should differ 
eesentially from what obtain in the adjacent Districts. But 
it may be allowed that they should vary in details, depending, as 
they do, on the local peculiarities of season, soil, and irrigation. 


As elsewhere, there are two systems of cultivatioa, the ‘wet’ 
and the ‘dry’, and two seasons of cultivation, the kédai and the 
kdlam. The principal wet crop is paddy, and the principal dry 
crops are varagu and ragi. The kodai velldmai or summer culti- 
vation commences in M4si (February—March) and encs in Adi 
(July—August). The kdla velldmat, which is mach more 
extensive, begins, under normal conditions, in Adi ond extends 
over five to seven inonths. 


The determining factor iu cultivation being the water expect- 
ed or on hand, wet cultivation is carried on in kédai only under 
auspicious circumstances. Sometimes the yield” of achukkattu 
and other inferior wet tracts is in the Jap of the Gods, the culti- 
vator and the crop lookirg hesvenward for the life-giving elesnent. 
When conditions are unfavourable, wet lands are sometimes used 
for dry crops or paddy is raised under wells as a dry crop. Again, 
two short period varieties cf paddy are grown instead of a long- 
period kind, or kulam cultivation is begun late, and extended 
into kddat, or again, the kddat operations are suspended al- 
together. 


Broadcast sowing.—It is the scarcity of water again that 
accounts for the practice, that, in wet cullivation, paddy is 
sometines sown and sometimes transplinted. When water is 
available, the nursery is got ready ; if it run short, the seed is 
sown broadcast. Superior paddy is, with rare exceptions, always 
transplanted, bus ivferior varieties are sown, especially the 
hardier kuruvat kinds which possess much power of resisting 
Grought. it may be soughly estimated that fields under inferior 
paddy ere a fourth, in extent, of the entire areu. 


Double crops.—Double-crop cultivation which presupposes 
an excellent soil and an unfailing supply of water is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule in the State, and does not obtain, except 
in individual taks favourably situated as to irrigation. Only 
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29 per cant. of the lands under firsi and second claasg rigation 
sources,and 7§ per cent. uncer thigd class sources are officially 
stated io be under a double crop in normal yeara. 

Varieties of Paddy.—The foregoing observations should 
suffice to show that the most important of the agricultural opera- 
tions are connected with the cultivation of irrigated paddy in 
kdlam or the latter part of the year. Paddy is ot two kinds— 
samba (superior) and kdr (imferior), of which the following 
Varieties are grown in the Srate :-— 


Superior. Inferior. 
Pallayam sambd. Kuliadichan. 
Garudan sambd. Arian. 

Raman sambd. Sarappuli sambd. 
Kaiviral sambd. Kar. 

Sirumapian. Irangamattan. 
Mulagi sambd. Seokuruvai, 
Senmulagi. Aruvathan kuruvat. 


Jeeraka sanibd. 
Sadai samba. 


The samvéds are tong duration paddies, maturing between 
five and seven months and requiring constant izrigation. The kas 
or short-duration varieties mature between two month: and four. 
The former, being less course, and more easy of digestion are con- 
sumed by the upper classes, while the Jatier which sell at lower 
rates ure eaten by the poor. The numes of the grains give, in 
several instances, particulars regardiny their shape, size, etc. Thus 
Garudao sambd has red and white streaks, iike those on the body 
of Garudan or the kite. Sirumaniap is that which js small and 
round. Aruvathan kuruvai i» that which matuces in 60 days 
Paliayam sambd is considered the best for quality and supplies 
table rice to the Palace. Among the kdrs, aridn deserves special 
mention. It can stand any amount of water, its seedlings 
thriving even when completely submerged under floods. 


Kala vellamai—The kdla cultivation of paddy begins in 
July or August, or as soon a» the monsoon bas brought the show- 
ers, and che fields are well-drenched. 


_ Mursery.—The first atage in the operations is the prepara- 
tien of the nathangdl or nursery. Tt 1 either puluthe kdl or 
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thott kdl, dry or wet. Puluthi kal is prepared by ploughing the 
nursery dry and pulverising it into fine dost or puluthi. It is 
resorted to, in connection with the seven months crops like garudan 
sambdd, the cultivation of which has ro be begun very early, even 
before the regvlar rains have vet in. Dry nurseries do not require 
much watering. Their seedlings, resist drought so well that they 
can safely remain in their beds for a couple of months 3f trans- 
plantation be delayed by the holding off of the rains. Ordinarily, 
the seedlings are fit for removal in a month or so. 


The ¢holi or wet ndthangd/, which corresponds to the 
séru ndthangfil of the Delta is prepared by ploughing and 
reploughing the selected plot, at short intervais, while it stands 
submerged under a couple of inches of water. It is manurea by 
ploughing green leaves into 1t, until the bed becomes a soft pulpy 
mass. Ir is then levelled by draw'ng a wooden board about 8 ft. 
by 2 over it. This operation which is known as parambadithal is 
conducted by yoking a pair of oxen to the said board and driving 
the animal's over the nursery, the driver standing on the board 
and supplying the necessary pressure whenever any part of the 
nursery has to be levelled down. Wet nurseries presuppose 
plentiful showers or tanks well filled. They are availed of for 
late cultivation, the crops grown being the five months varieties. 


Preparation of seed.—The seeds sown in the nursery are 
either varal virai (dry seeds) or sdravacha viral (soaked seeds). 
The soaked ones are prepared by letting the seeds stand in water for 
about three days, covered with straw and gunny rags and straining 
them later on through wicker baskets. This brings about the 
partial germination of the seeds, the tiny seedlings which make 
their appearance being known tothe ryot as kombu. Seeds are 
soaked when the operations have been delayed by the pastpone- 
ment of showers, and an abridgment of the nursery period ts consi- 
dered necessary to make up for lost tume. The seedlings thus 
prepared, though ready for transplantation in a fortnight, are 
enfeebled by the initial soaking and prove unable, in aftermonths, 
to resisi drought or inundation. , 


. Seeds are Sown thick in the nrreery, at the 1ate af 40 to 50 
Madras measures a cent, the seedlings obtained therefrom being 
considered sufficient to transplant an acre. When dry seeds are 
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gaed, the bed ia kept well ander water, but ia denined early in the, 
ease of the soaked ones lest these should rot. A simples contri- 

vance employed locally for draining the nursery i the seendi which 

consists of a brindle of straw or palmyra leaves, vied to the level- 

ling board mentioned supra and drawn across the nursery, so as to 

cut furrows for the discharge of water that has stagnated in pools 
und puddles, 


Generally, seedlings remain in the nursery for 3 fourth of the 
time they take cotnature. Kururaiis ready for transplantation 
in a month, and sambé in a month and a half. 


Rains falling immediately after sowing being :nimical to the 
sprouting plant are called pagaz maiaz or hostile rains. A clever 
device to ward off their evil effect is to irrigate the nursery full 
and keep the seedlings submerged sc that the rains may not beat 
on them directly ond destroy the rootlets that have hardly had 
the time to fix themselves in the soul. 


Transplantation.—By the tinie, the seedlings are ready, the 
forth-East monsoon snould have set in and the tanks have filled. 
The seycdis or transplanting fields are pioughed and xnanared 
and the tender shcots which have been plucked from the nursery 
and tied intc bundles known as ‘mudis’ are tcansplanted in 
bunches. Single planting is practically unknown. The fields are 
hand-weeded two or three times and well irrigated, the quantity 
of the water standing in the seycals increasing with the growth 
of the crop. Ears fill in four to six months, kaivirai samba being 
the earliest, and riman samba the latest to nspen. Harvest begins 
usually in Thai—Masi (January— March), when the crops are cut 
about 2a foot and a half from the ground. The harvested stalks 
are bundled into Aris (sheaves) and kodungais (bundles which 
can be convenienily carried between the extended arms and the 
body), and removed to the kalam o1 thrething floor, where they 
are threshed, first by beating them on the floor. and secondly, 
by driving cattle upon them. Thalaiyadi or hand-threshing 
yields the best paddy hy far, Poradt or cattle-treading detaches 
@ poor quantity of grain, whose quality is much reduced by the 
jayge admixture of the chaff it contains. It_ is out of the first 
threshing that the ryot reserves his reed for the next season. 
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‘Dery cultivation. The following table taken freni the 
Settlement Report of 1910 gives the names of the principal dry 
crops, and the extent of their cultivation. 











Crops. | Alangudi. | Tirnmayyam.| Kulattfir. Total, 

Varagu ae wee aed 17629 {| 78 18969 | 70 20248 | 8&9 91848 | 37 
Grouxtd-nut eis wae 7172 1 10 2776 | 06 104338 | 95 20382 

Ragi cae ane ar 2489 | 78 6323 | 50 10021 |! 73 18835 } 01 
Cholam eee wee wee 2141 | 72 1084 { 08 10134 | O8 13309 | &8& 
Cambu san ate eae 4984 | 64 3422 | 23 3828 | 84 12235 {| 71 
Red gram ... ean asa 2751 | 18 766 | 353 4903 | 71 8221 | 37 
Miseellaneous ise see 2992 } 06 2811 | 64 1936 | 70 7740 |} 40 
Horse gram wee wee 808 | 95 4299 | 79 2355 | 68 7459 | 42 
Black gram eae eee 104 | 10 2376 | 44 47 | 64 2558 | 18 
Samai aes ie ‘eae 80 | &9 411 &9 822 | 49 1315 | 27 
Castor-oil seeds |... af | He 261 | 72 523 | 98 785 | 70 


eee 





41150 | 15 | 38253 | 38 
Rotation and mixed-planting.—Dry cultivation, especially 
as carried on extensively and inteiJigently in the Alangudi talak 
affords intereeting examples of rutstion and mixed-planting. 
Cumbu and varagu are grown at intervals of three years, as they are 
exhausting crops. Cumbu is also intergrown with thuvarai or red 
gram, the first being cut in three months, and the second in six. 
Another way is to sow together cumbu, ground-nut and oil seeds, 
and as the first two mature iu three and six months respectively 
and the third take longer to ripen, they are harvested in succession. 
An intelligent method is to SOW var agu and borse gram in the 
same field. As varagu requires more water than the gram, 4 
prosperous season gives a good varagu harvest, while scarcity does 
not prevent a good harvest of gram. Thus in fair season and 
foul, the cultjvator does not go enipty-handed. 





Varagu.—Varagu is the most important and extensively 
grown of the dry crops. It is a six months crop usually sown 
with red gram. It forms the food of the agricultural classes. 


Grams.—Horse gram which is largely cultivated in the 
Kulattur Taluk is sown in October and harvested in Janvary. 
Bed gram is always intergrown with cumbu or varagu. Green 
ané black grams are more sparsely cultivated. In the Alangadi 
Paluk the practice obtains of growing red gram for purely man- 
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-t  (Ghllam.—Chelam is oucasionally growp. with intiab. (Maize 
{nea meys) which stands next to varagu im the order af production, 
is usually grown 48 & syantmer crop, in wet lands or ander welle, 


SE 


Ragi.—Ragi is raised on dry as well as garden lands. One 
of’ its varieties known as vila keppai (furrow ragi) deserves 
meption. It is the only transplanted dry crop here, end requires 
for its growth regular, though occasional rainfall. The seycdl or 
transplanting field is ploughed at the setting in of the south-west 
monsoon, and as a furrow is cat by the plough, the ragi seedlings 
which had remetned in the nursery tor abont twenty days are 
dibbled singly aiong the fnrrow at intervals of a foot or 10 inches. 
As the next furrow is formed, the soil overturned by tne plough 
falls on the seedlings in the first furrow and covers their bases. 


Cumbu, ete.—Cumbu, as observed already, 1s grown with 
eram. Samai and Tinai are tried on poor lands, in small quantities. 


Ground-nut.—A reference to the table of dry crops given 
above will show how gronnd-nut which ie not a food-crop is 
mferior only to paddy and varagu in the extent of its cultivation. 
Though an exnausting crop, it 1s grown on wet, dry, and garden 
lands without distinction and has already ousted varagu from 
several sreas. It yields an average income of Rs. 30 an acre. 
Its cultivation has received a temporary check owing to the export 
difficulties brought on by the present war in Europe. 


Garden crops.—The chief garden crops are :— 

Sugar-cane. 

Plantain. 

Turmeric. 

Sharp potato (karunat). 

Oval potato (sémbz). 

Sweet potato (sarkarai velli), 

Radish. 

. Tobacco. 

Pampxin (red and white). 

Vegetables such as brinjal, hean, seis 
end gourd. 

Condisnents such as chillies, onion ars 
ander and fenugreek, _ -- 
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Sugar-cane.—The cultivation of sugar-cane and plantain is 
by vo meavs eXtensive, and areas under them are gradually 
dwindling, owing to the scarcity of water. Sugar-cane is grown, 
among other places, st Sevalus, Vellanur, and Kulivarai. As 
usa}, the cuttings are planted slantingly on ridges, about two 
Spans apart, manured with pig-dung end plentifully watered 
through the furrows. : 


Plantain.— Plantain is cultivated in Peruochenai. Uppilik- 
kudi, Kflanilai, Puthuppatt:, Nedungudi, Mélnilaippatti and other 
centres. 


A dwarf plantain known as Columbu valai is grown in 
Several of these villages. ‘ 


Tobacco.—Puthambur is one of the few villages growing thie 
nareotic, and as the Puthambur product has a reputation in the 
tuarket its cultivation is briefly indicated here. The conditions 
of successful growth are rich mauouriog for nursery and seycal. 
The tiny seeds of the plant are sown in finely-divided soil, 
turned and broken with the spade. The seedlings are transplanted 
after about half a dozen leaves have appeared and dibbled singly 
jn low terraces. Before and after transplantation, they are well 
shadej, by surrounding the stems with cuttings from avari and 
other shrubs. When a dozen leaves have grown the tips are 
clipped to promote tillering. The grown-up blades arc care- 
fnlly sheltered from the sun lest they should dry up, cut with 
hand knives close to the ground, and stored up in bundies. These 
bundles are left in the shade for three duys, after which the leaves 
are subsequently exposed to the sun singly for a day, and finaliy 
dried ia the shade, »y being hung from ropes stretched inside 
dwelling-houses. 


The Betel vine. Kodikkal cultivation.—Kodikkal culcivation 
is a term applied to the cultivation of the kods oc climber known 
as the betel vine, whose leaves are largely consumed as an after- 
dimner gastric stimulant and distributed on festive oveasiuns under 
the name ‘punsupari’. Its cultivation is confined to a few 
villages Hike Sembititr, Annavdcal, and Perunchenai and to « 
certain class of cultivators who are cither Kowthans, aative 
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Christians or pallans. Of the two kinds of betel, the white 
(lsaipura) and the black, the latter alone is grown, and owing ta 
its poor quantity and quality, is hardly adequate to meet the 
entire lecal demand. 


The Betel-vine is planted with Agatti (sesbania grandiflora), 
a plant of easy and early growth, whose tall straight stems 
furnish a ready sapport to the trailing climber. 


The kodskkdl or vine-yard is 3 piece of wet-land situated 
near unfatling | wells. It is ploughed and msaured with cattle- 
droppings in Adi—Avani (Jvuly—September) and Iuid out into 
furrows and ridges. The ridges, or pattams as they are called, are 
in. the form of truncsted cones five feet across at the top. The 
agathi seedr are sown iu three rows leaving one-foot spaces 
between, for the betel-vines to grow in. 


By Katrtigai (November—December) the agatti stems shoot 
three feet high and the viae cuttings broaght from an adjoining 
yard are planted between them, duly sheitered from the sun by 
being plastered with the slime of the furrow. Inu the initial 
stages, they are watered as many as three times a day. When 
Masi (February—March) arrives, the agathi stems standing 
against each other are tied together at the top, so as to form 
arches, which are further supported at the apex by being fastened 
to poles driven into the gccund. Moreover, the vines are trained 
and led upon these arches by being secured to them with korai 
grass or cocoanut fibre; and the roots are fed with avarat and 
cowdung manure. 


About a year after the commencement of the operations, that 
is, in Avani (August—September) next, the leaves are clipped for 
the first time. As contact with the fingers is supposed to be 
injurious to the plant, a kind of clipper or finger-knife slipped on 
to the right-thumb is used for the putpose. The first harvest of 
leaves is called pudiyan, and the subsequent ones muthukdl. 


After abont two -years and a half, ihe ontput decreases 

considerably as the vine begina to age. Still, leaves called Aukdl 

axe clipped for a year, after which the plantation, has to be closed 
dows, “ dé 
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Brinjal, plantain, chillies, and murungai are generally grown 
in the vine-yards, as the vegetables cultivated therein are supposed 
to be delicious. They are planted on the ridges adjoining the 
irrigating chaunels and bring the cultivator a small extra income. 
The murungai stems afford also an additional support to the 
betel-vines. 


Groves and Plantations.— There are no biz cocoanut groves 
in the State. There are however patches, here and there, especially 
along the river courses, covered with clusters of the coccanat and 
palmyra palms. Small groves are found in Kadayakkudi, Malaiytdu 
Tirukkalambir, Ponnamardvati, Valayapatti, Yenddi, Karaiyur, 
Idayathur, Nerinjikkudi and Tiruvidaiyappatti. 

Mango groves are more numerous. The graft varieties 
produced in the country have earned a name not wholly confined 
to the State limits. Séndamangalam, Thirukkaééalai, Immanam- 
patti and Veppangudi grow fine mangoes. 

Of greater importance are the jack trees which abound in 
the Karambakkudi and Kéttaikkédu areas of the Alangudi Taluk. 
Their commercial value is appreciable, as ttLeir timber is utilised 
in house-construction, their tender fruits are eaten as a vegetable, 
and the ripe fruits which sometimes grow to large sizes and sell 
at Re. 2 are largely purchased on account of the sweet fleshy 
coverings of the seeds inside them. 


State Enterprise—The State has made laudable efforts in 
the way of opening plantations. The Forest Department has 
charge of some mango groves of which the Laksha thope at the 
north end of the capital is one. It further owns a number of 
casuarins plantations along the banks of the Velldr and Perungu- 
lér Ar, out of which the capital is supplied with fuel. There are 
also a few cashew plantations. The ripe peduncles of the cashew 
fruit are egten by the lower classes and the nuts are sold after 
being dried and fried. No attempt has been made however to 
extract the oil which the nuts contain in quantity. 


Manures.—The usual manures are green leaves, cattle drop- 
pings, town and village sweepings, and ashes. Virdli is the 
favourite green ‘maaputre. It is grown over large tracis of poor dry 
land, and its leaves are cut annually from six to ten years. Other 
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wen’ fortitisers in use ave Keyan, Avarai, Kodyi, Pungai, Vémbu, 
Seovarusu, Vagai, und Manja nond. 16 has already been wmehn- 
troned how red-gram is sometimes used as green manure. The 
State forests are an important source of green leaves. It has 
been ectiumated that about five cattloads of such leaves costing be- 
tween Re. 1 and Rs. 2 each according to distance from the jungle 
would srffice fur an acre. Cowdung, though rerognised an a 
valuable fertiliser is partly wasted as fuei, and the ryot knows no 
method of conserviog urine and preparing a good compost there-_ 
with. Sheep and gouts are penned on the fields. Vhe Nattam- 
badis of the Alangudi taluk would seem to appreciate fully the 
value of house-sweepings and ashes, as considerable numbers of 
them may be seen in the towns 1 search of them, prepared to 
pay as much as Ks. 3 a cartlosd. 


Pests and diseases.—'The most prevalent of the paddy pests 
is anatkombu which in caused by a fiv which grows im a gall 
which it forms inside the stem by its irritation. he life-history 
of the insect aud the methods of it- eradication are under investi- 
gation. ‘fae grass-hopper and the stem-borer are some of the 
other enemies of paddy. Bagging is recommended for the first, 
and light-trapping for the second. A dreadful parasitic weed 
kaown as palit pundu (struga lutea) is known to atfect the varagu 
crop, into the roots of which the parasite strikes its own and 
usurps the plant-food circuluting in the crop. It is so mach 
feared ly the ryots that they call it kudtvtratti-pundu or the weed 
that expels the cultivator from his holding. It attacks also other 
cereals like cumbu and cholam. Its eradication is a matter of 
difficulty, as its lighs seeds ersily spread from field to field under 
the lightest of breezes. It may be hand-weeded before flowering, 
but once it-has taken root, the only remedy is to abandon 
the cultivation of coreals for some years in the affected locality. 
This requires evidently combined action on the part of the 
neighbouring ryote. 

Other ailmentd to which the crops are exposed will now be 
briefly indicated. ; 

Thandithu iss paddy disease recognised by the appearance 
af red shoots in the place of ecard. Kokkyu Novuw arrests the growth 
gt the crop in conspacencs of which the stalks grow short like 
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the flagers of a leper. Kottiyampuchi ruins the blades by boring 
holes in them. -Soorai is » disease arresting the development of 
the ear stulks, Vadai is unhealthy, poisonous, or untimely wind, 
caising ravages either by transporting disease ur by shedding the 
fluwers before germination. Vaikkdl Novu affects a good yield of 
straw, but does not seem t> be detrimental to the yield of paddy. 


These are, more or less, peculiar to paddy. 


Ragi, samai, tinal, and gingelly are exposed to the attacks of 
tiny pests called Nayvay vandw which consume the grain devel- 
‘oping in the cobs; Tannzm prevents the formation of grain in 
the ear. 


Kottat puchi i3 an insect that eats up the leaves of the castor 
plant and destroys the seeds in the ovary. 


Besiaes being exposed to mice and other under-ground ex- 
plorers of plant-food, the ground-nut is often affected by a disease 
known as Sodai, its principal symptom being change of colour and 
taste in the vuts. 


Uiu vandu and Astkku are insects that perforate the grams 
before and after harvest. 


The Betel-vine 1s exposed to sevcral diseases of which the 
chief are Sivatiai which turns the leaves yellow or red and causes 
their untimely shedd ng ; Illuppakkai Suruttat which cnrls up the 
leaves and Karunddal which turns the stem black and stops the 
farther growth of the plant. 


Prickly-pear.—No account of the pests and other disabilities 
of local agricuiture would be complete without a reference vw the 
prickly-pear, which is a common sight all over the country. 
Introduced in former unsettled times to fence in fields and 
villages trom depredations, it has, under a strange dispensation of 
Providence, spread and overgrown large tracts, trespussing upon 
farms and homesteads to the detriment of agriculture. It thrives 
in the most uncongenial and barren of soils, through seasons of 
dconght and flood. When burnt or Jeft to rot under water, its 
subterraneun rcois survive and shoot np at the next favavrable 
season, so that its complete extinction all but defies hamax 
ingenuity. Good fodder for cattle, and good manure for plant, it: 
usefulness is impeded by its thorny surface, and-busby growtt 
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hierbouring venomous reptiles. -‘There have been ‘periodical 
privkly-pear crusades all over the country, of which one that took 
place in the time of the Dewan-Regent is still remembered. 


Popular agricultural beliefs, etc-—Under this heading may 
be comprised come of those practices, beliefs, and eayings which 
form the stock-in-trade of the ryot, and guide him in his every 
day work at the farm and the field. They are a body of expert- 
ential and empirical maxims handed from father to son and 
ervstallising the wisdom of generations. The conservative 
tendencies of the ryot have preserved them to this day with all the 
accretions that religion and superstition have made thereto. They 
mey be roughly divided into rules of husbandry, weather predic- 
tions and propitiatory observances. 


To take the last first, the Hindu ryot believes in the efficacy 
of Varuna japam or the recital of Lymns to Varuna, the rain-god for 
the purpose of securing rains. When pests ravage the crops, or 
the rains fail, the lower peasantry betake themselves to the 
Pusari through whom sacrifices of sheep, et¢., are offered at the 
altars of the godlings of the rural pantheon. 


Another curious way of invoking rain is to beg hoiled rice 
and sauce from every house in the rainless village. The inhabit- 
ants then go out in a body to the nearest water course or channel 
where the two are mixed, and male and female figures are formed 
with them on the dry sand. The people gather round the figures, 
beat their breasts, and set up a cry of lamentation loud enough to 
be heard in Heaven. 


Some of the rules vf husbandry embody sourd aericuliural 
principles. One of them which runs “ »«0 2gpGoms gi aap” 
brings out the superiority of deep ploughing over superficial 
ploughing. “ CompésOQnas CarepQug gy ’’, which means “ There 
is nothing like the riches that the plough yields” further 
emphasises the value of ploughing. “wd&r urrc0em Oertg, 
«en Gaerne Ost g”’ inculcates the need of constant care and 
supervision of the fields by comparing the careless cultivator to 
the creditor whe having never insisted on repayment of dues lost 


his money in consequence. 
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: « & very familiar maxim predicts rain on the basis of ants. 
earrying their eggs about in search of shelter. ‘Fhe croaking of 
frags im ponds, the flight of winged insects called ésals, and the 
flowering of certain jungle flowers are also supposed to foretell 
ehowers. Should the san be obscured on Sunday mornings 
especially in the wet season, continuous showers are predicted for 
# week. Rnainless days ace in store if )ightning should be seen 
North-East in Vaikasi and Ari (May—July). Lighzning in kédai 
(summer) is as bad as thunder in kAlam (winter), for neither 
prognosticates wet weatber. Again, a halo s2en ruund the Karti- 
gai (Nuvember— December) moon portends dry days. ‘I'o expect 
rains after Kartigai is as fruitless, says a *Tan.il proverb, as to 
expect liberal gifts after Karnd, a mahabarata hero famous for 
philanthropy. 

_ Agricultural Stock, Implements.—The implements of hus- 
bandry are few, simple and primitive. To the local cultivator, 
improved metal ploughs, goris and guntakkds are practically 
unknown. His few and simp'e wants are met by a mammati 
(spade), arival (sickle and gurden-knife), gadaparai (crowbar), 
and thadi (threshing atick). To these may be added the level- 
ling board, and the bete!-clipper to which reference has been 
made already. 

The latest Administration Report gives 56,130 as the number 
of ploughs available in the State. They are similar to those 
used in the neighbouring Districts, except thst they are made 
slightly heavier so as to make the necessary furrows in soils, 
which, compared with those of the Deltaic region, are harder and 
more gravelly, 


Live Stock.—The draught bulls voked to the ploughs are 
geneially puny and undersized, and Go not be:ong, to any 
distinctive breed. In the forests of Pudukkéttai, however, 
are found fine bulls, which are sometimes caught and broken. 
There are, at preeent, no cattle-breeding centres in vhe State, but 
when one remembers that the essential conditions for such a 
centre are a hard gravelly home, plenty of pastnre, and a dry 
climate, one natorally expects to find such spots in the State. 
Mr. Sampson, Dy. Director of Agriculture, Madras, who visited 
TprhpRimekalijed amps, ater gdaiiypd Qarew dat, 
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Podlukkdttai in 1914 seems ta.bave thought that the. notihern 
oorner of tne State satisfied these conditions, and task tha wild 
bulis in the forests adjacent thereto might be nislised for brooding 
purposes. 

The kurumbsrs of Sellukudi and Vagavasal rear some woot. 
bearing sheep of poor value. Goats are reared mainly for- the 
flesh. Rinderpest, and foot-and-mouth disease are the prevalent 
diseases of the local cattie. Below are given figures repsceeoe 
the live-stock in the Siate for the year 1915-1916. 





Ballocks ... ets 94,550 

Cows nee ee 55,463 

Calves siete aes 23,486 
He-buffalves Sah 7,634 

‘ She-buffaloes sa (8,671 
Buffalo calves se 8,762 

Sheep oe ... 3,40,181 

Total ... 5,48,747 


A Retrospect —Undei the chapter relating to Revenue 
Administration will be found full particulars regardipg the occu- 
pation of lands under different tenures. In the fur past, when 
the whole State was a military vamp and the population 
constantly in arms, Jands were parcelled out as Jéivitams to the 
sardérs, amacagars and other chieftains, which they enjoyed 
undec military tenure. Lands were also alensted as J aghires to 
the scions of the ruling house. Religion and Charity often 
dictated the assignment of large slices of cultivable areas for the 
maintenance of temples and chatrams. Reverence for the Brahmin 
‘priestly class often led to gifts known as sarvamdnyame, To 
these may be added the oombalams or service lands bestowed 
upon individuals for the performance of certain duties by them 
and their descendants in perpetuity. There is to this day the 
Kddoo ooliam or the obligation to provide beaters on the occasion 
of a royal shooting. Sometimes, curious servicer: are enjoined 
such as supplyiug rags for the temple tdrches or carrying those 
torches abgnt, when the idole are taken ont in procession. 

As the old order passed away and the country settled fawn 
under the British flag, the fighting classes in the Biate 
tiseix swords into plougkehaves; feudal tenures were gradually 
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diepenead with ; Devastanam lands were merged in din; Jaghires 
wers resumed, and ‘the hardships of oombalams substantially 
mitigater. 

Tenures.—The existing tenures are of three kinds—mdél 


varam or sharing tenure, kuttagai or lease, and pannaz or hired 
labour. 


Under the vdram system, the swdanthar or landlord has 
his fields cultivated by kudis or cultivating ryots, and shares with 
them at the end of the season, a portion of the produce. The 
kudi is a native of the soil, attached to, and possessing an interest 
in the land. He supplies his own seeds, ploughs and catile, 
employs his own hired labour, whenever extra hands are required, 
and generally meets all charges of cultivation. At the end of the 
year the fields are harvested undez the supervision of the pattddar 
ot his agent, and tne yield scared after meeting the following 
charges, according to a certain percentage of the harvest. 


Madai Pullan (who is in charge of sluices and 


attends 'to irvigation generally) mis 2 5 pic. 
Vettiydn (who measures the harvested grain, and 

is also the village crier and village postman)... 4 p.c. 
Blacksmith eee ce oe .. ¥ pac. 
Carpenter ae or ab ive D.C, 
Navithan (barber) ... a : 4 p.c. 


In the case of the best wet lands, the landlord id the ryot 
divids the paddy equally,-and share the straw in the ratio of 
1 to 5. This is sari (half-and-half) varam. As regards dry aod 
inferior wet lands, the swanthir receives a third or two-fifths of 
the produce, the ryot getting as much again of the straw as the 
other. These systems are known respectively as garg Re ge op 
(one-in-three) and wejaecOrsauG, acjaraé@e epw mp (two-in-five, and 
three-in-five). 

In kuttagat tenure, the land is leased for a fixed money rent 
calculated on the basis of the probable yield for a year or a 
number of years. It is sbovt Rs. 24 an acre for the best wet 
lands, and Rs. 3 for dry. The risks of bad seasons are incurred 
by the lessee alone but the lessor often finds that the permanent 
inverests of his land have been neglected under the kuttagat 
tentive. : 
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In the ypannaiydl sysiem, the proprietor looks after the 
eultivation himself. He engages hired Jabourers, or pannaiydis, 
who, whatever their posit’on in the past, serfdom or slavery, bave 
long since emancipated themselves, with freedom to trqnsfer 
themselves from farm to farm, and demand their own conditions. 
Their remuneration, which is always paid in kind, is generally 
about 50 Madras measures 8 month. They are also allowed a 
piece of land called pariydl which is a nadugai (3 acre) in extent, 
transplanted with landlord’s seedlings, in order to be cultivated 
by him and harvested for his own benefit entirely. He is also 
entitled at che end of the season to an additional remuneration 
amounting to nearly 10 per cent. of the harvest. When it is his 
lot to work under big landlords, he is fed as well as clothed. He 
gets a pair of loin-cloths or a cumblé (woollen blanket) once a 
year. He is also rhe recipient of small presenta, in the shape of 
cloth, paddy, and casb, ranging from annas to a few rupees on 
the occasion of deaths and marriages in his family. 


His lot, bowever, is no& so precarious as that of the atha 
coolies or day-lubourers, adult or juvenile, of either sex. They 
are found under 311 tenures, and eke out a scauty livelihood by 
getting employed for the nonce whenever extra labour is required 
for transplanting, harvesting, and other occupations. During 
employment adult males carn about sx to eight loca) measures and 
the rest, about four. Their condition is deplorable when lands are 
idle from drought or lie fallow after harvest. In those hard months, 
they keep the wolf from the door by gathering avdrat bark, 
kdnjtira nuts, jungle-fruits, and cattle-droppings, and selling them 
for what they could fetch. 


The evils of absent-landlorcism are not so pronounced here 
as eleewhere. According tu the latest official returns, resident 


and non-resident ryots are 59,095 and 19,413 respectively, the 
former being three times as many us the latter. 


Joint-holdings are rare except in the case of dry inferior 
lanas used as pasturage. 


The following table relating to Fasli 1317, and extracted 
from the Settlement Report of 1910 gives the number of patta- 
@ate, the nature of theix holdings, and their economic position. 
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Oot of 70,804 patteddes for thet fasli, 64,795 or over OI per 

_ vem. were wsaessed under Rs. 30, 5,499 between, Rs. 30 and 
” Bs. 100, 585 between Rs. 10C and &s. 500 and 15 ovee Re. 500. 
The incs: substantial landlords who can however be counted on 
the fingers of ona hand belong mostly to the Tirumayyam Taluk 
owing to the circumstance that it is the home 6f the Chettis. 
The rest are generally small holders of slender means and small 
resources. It ie significant thet Alangudi bas no pattsddr paying 
over Rs. 500. It is cut up into smail holdings under the occupa- 
tion of cultivating ryors. 


Cultivation Expenses.—The expenses of cultivation are, in 
their very nature hard to determine. Agricultural labour, is %0 
incessunt and various that, according to a proverb locally current, 
there would be very little left to the ryot if he should cnunt the 
entire cost of husbandry. Brut it muy be safely assumed that, in 
consequence of the difficulties connected with irrigation and ferti- 
lisation—difficulties that should be serious in the absence of good 
reservoirs, scrub jungle and pasturage, wilb waoich the State is, 
however, well provided by man and nature—the cost of cultiva- 
tion should be higher than in places where such facilities are fully 
enjoyed. The following figures show that the cost is slightly 
higher than at Tanjore, Trchinopoly, and Madura. 

Best wet land. Best dry land. 
Pudukkéttai ... Rs. 16—0—0 Rs. 7—0—O 


Tanjore .. » 11—0-0 , 5—8—0 
Trichinopoly ...,  11-—0O—0O ,, 5—8—0 
Madura we ys 18--3-—-5 , 3—6—4 


Ths subjoined memoranda are copied from the Settlement 
Report cf 1910 to give an idea of the charges of cultivation in 
detail. It will be seep that the totals arrived at therein are 
slightly higher than those given in the comparative table above. 

I. For an acre of best wet land. RS. A. P. 


1. Cost of 2 pairs of ballocks at Re. 50 per pair to plough 
1}, veliv or 10 acres, the bullocks to work for 5 years. 2-0-0 


2. Cost of 4 ploughs at 12 annas each for 14 velis or 10 


- acres, for one year ase soe oe § oe G—-4—10 
8. Cost of ploughing 4 times with 2 paire at 4 annas per 
yoke fer One acre ese ese eee aes 2-—-0—-() 


4, Cost of manuring : 5 carts of leaves at Re. 1 a cart and 
>. 4 2 carts of ashes st Re. i-8—0 a cats dor one acre...  8—(~«0 
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RS. &. P 


or 


. Cost of seed 60 Madras measures at Rs. 160 per garce 
for one acre aes ~ eee ee “...  %§—O—O 
6. Cost of sowing, removing seedlings and transplanting : 
one aan at 3 annas, and 9 women at 2 annas for one y 
acre wee oes nee oe a. i1—5—0 
7. Cost of weeding : 4 women at 2 annas per acre we )=|—(O--8-—0 
&. Cost of harvesting, efc. : 4 men at 3 annas each, and 8 
women at 2 annas each for one acre mes 1—12—-G 
9. Cost of 2 spades at 12 annas each to last for 2 years 


for 14 velis or 10 acres ewe sles coe O18 
10. Cost of 5 sickles at 4 annas each for 4 years for 1} 
veliy or 10 acres, Ss ses ww = O—0-—6 


Total aes 1 8—] b —7 


II. For one acre of best dry land. 
1. Cost of one pair of bullocks at Rs. 40 for rid velis or 


10 acres to last for 6 years... see 0-10—8 
2. Cost of one plough at 12 annas tor 6 acres 8 last for 

2 years... eee ss 0-—1—0 
8. Cost of 2 ploughings with one pair at e annas fens a 

ploughing for one acre ae kate bac 0—8—0 
4. Cost of manuring : 3 carts of dry leaves at Re. 1 and 

1 cart of ashes at Re. 1—S8—O for one acre gis 4—_8-—0 
5. Cost of seed : 10 Madras measures of varagu at Rs. 100 

per garce for one acre ae ove ee = =0-—-5—0) 


6. Cost of sowing and sundry, 7. ¢., spreading manure, 
etc. : one man at 8 annas for one acre... ats 0—3B—0 


7. Cost of weeding, efc.*: 3 women at 2 annas for oneacre. O—6—0O 
8. Cost of harvesting : 6 women at 2 annas for one acre... 0-12—Q 
9, Cost of spade and sickles a third of the cost for wet land. 0—0Q-—7 





Total... i—6—84 
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Productive capacity of lands.—Vor reasons already giver 
the yield of wet aad dry lands in the State is lower than in the 
adjoining Districts. Some of the best wet lands are “ reputed tc 
yield 10 kalams a nadugai equal to 1,800 Madras measures an 
acre, but this outturn is exceptional”.*« Ordinarily, the produc- 
tion varies between 900 and 270 Madras measures. The case 
ef dry cultivation stands on a different fvoting. . Where the 
eultivator is enterprising and arduous, and spares no expense vvel 
manure, as in the case of the Nattambddi farmsteads in the 
Mengodi Tatok, the yield may be ss much as 40 per cent. highe 
ere *Darbar’s ordera:om the Settlement Report af 1010. ‘ 
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knoemal. Otherwise, 860 Madras meaeures an score for ragi, 
$80 for varagy, 350 for cumba end 650 for groundnut may he 
” taken as the average. ‘ 

Price ef Food-grains.—In «u matter like the market price, 
naturally subject té ‘fluctuations, it is rather difficult to fix the 
standard with certainty. The work is further complicated by the 
circumstance that as the local production is hardly enough to meet 
the local demand, and important cereals are imported largely from 
the granaries at Tanjore, efc , the prices in the State are governed 
by those that prevail in the neighbourhood, and get further 
augmented through cartage and middlemen’s profits, The latest 
Administration Report furnishes the following figures 8s to prices, 

Fash 1325 (1015—1918). 

















During June of | During June of 
Article, Fash; 1324, Fash 1325, 
Seers. ..| Seers. 
Paddy a Sai = ue 14°56 14°46 
Ragi Bi ous ies Pe 16-19 13°39 
Cholam wei Bate wea Set 16°80 11°50 
Cumbu wide see ‘en ee 17°41 12°39 


Sale value of land.—In estimating the sale value of lund, 
regard must be had to two factors: —its adjacency to Chetti 
villages, and its occupation by efficient cultivators. As the Chetti 
communities have taken to investing their savings in land, a veli 
in the Tiromsyyam Taluk sometimes eells at Rs. 10,000. Dry 
villages under Nattambadi cultivation fetch as much as wet lands. 
Under ordinary cicumstances, the sale vaiue of wet and dry 
lands may be taken so be Rs. 150 and Rs. 30 per acre. 

The cost of labour.—Lnabour appears to be comparatively 
ebeap in the State. The daily remuneration in rural areas seems 
to vary from 14 apnas to 3. In the capital, unskilled laboar can 
be hired from annas three to six, the Jower and higher figures 
representing tiberallv juvenile and adult coolies. The present-day 
rage for emigration which has infected the State ryots und 
labourers as. well, and the cost of living which has been rising 
steadily with the times, have aentmbuied to enhence the cost of 
labour in racent years. 


The Peasantry and their ecenemic condition. The Pudak- 
ledttai cultivator ia generally a hard-worker. One proof of it is in 
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‘the readiness with which he tekee up unuccupied wastes and 
brings them under the plough. Though he. has not the advan- 
tage of river irrigation, the numerous tanke in ‘the State, and the 
availability of jungle manure substantially facihtate hie labours. 
The soil, though not the richest, is not unpromising. ‘The 1n- 
cidence of taxation cann»t be considered heavy as itis lower than 
in the corresponding British areas, and is further veduced by tke 
admixture of inam lands and the absence of a separate assesBment 
for a second crop. Except in very few instances, there are no 
middlemen to appropriate the hard-earned puofits of the cultiva- 
tor. It he is s:ndebted, it is, in ‘nany instances, due to his 
Jmprovident ways, »ather than to heavy State burdens. 

Valaiyans torm the largest cless of cultivators. Others are 
Katiars, Paraiyans, Pallans, Idaiyans, Maravans, and Ahaimbadi- 
yans. Foremost aruong them are the Udaiyans and Nattambadis 
many of whom have, startiog as tenant-cultivetors, worked sc 
hard and lived so frugally as to lay by enough to supplant, in a 
few yeas, their own pattadars. 

State aid.—lbefore closing, a word mav be added on the 
efforts of the State to promote agricalture. Necognising the fact 
that the ryot is conservative, and entirely ignorant of the modern 
developments of the agricultural science, the Sirkar have opened 
a model tari at the capital, near the shandy, and supplemented it 
by the appointment uf agricn!: ural inspectors, who are also itiner- 
ant instructors and propagandists. Rural Co-operative Societies 
have been opened at various centres and liberally financed. 
An apricultural school has been opened. A special staff looks 
aicer well-boring, and the usual loans are advanced for wells, 
seeds, and agricultural stock. An annual Exhivition, called the 
Sri Marthanda Exhibition 1s held, which arranges for lectures 
and practical demonstrations bearing on the industry. 

An Association, called the “ Pudukkottai Agricultural Associ- 
ation ’’ has been in existence for some years doing some useful 
work in the way of disseminating useful and rational ideas. 
Helped by State subsidies, it has issued leaflets in the vernacular, 
#old seeds, and conducted occasional demonstrations. It is a 
mixed body comprising the Revenue officers, and the leading ryots. 
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Rivers.—It has been remarked already how the absence of 
perennial stroame is a marked feature of the agricultura) industry 
of the State. The so-called rivers of the count: y (vide Chapter I) 
are either Aation Varis (jungle streams) or drainage chaunels 
carrying the surplusage of tig tanks. As most of the rivers 
depend on tanks, and the tanks depend on rainfall, it follows that 
the streams van flow only after heavy rains, preclading, thereby 
the chances of direct,or canal irrigation. Their fitful supplies 
can however be intercepted by dams and stored up in tanks 
lower down. Thus it happens that tanh-irrigation is the only 
method practised and practicable in the country. 


Of the numerous streams that flow through the State, tour 
will be mentioned now as they subserve irrigation nore usefully 
than the rest. 


The Vellar—* The Vellar is the largest stream in the 
country. Fed by the British tanks at Vallandd and Vembanur, 
it enters the Stare at the Meenaveli tank in the west, 
and haviog run a course of nearly 38 miles within, crosses the 
boundary at Kothamangalam \illage in the east with a calculated 
maximum discharge of 24,000 cubic feet per second. Along its 
iength a dozen dams or <o are, put up, frow which the water is 
taken to 8 number of tauks. All of them have been in existence 
from the remote past, and the D.P.W. has been restoring and 
amplifying them. Five of them are cf strong stone masonry, of 
which the anicut at Sendamangalam deserves particular notice. 
It is the most considerable work cof the kind, and consists of a 
body wall right across the river with a head-sluice and a sand 
escape at cne end of it. From this anicut waters taken down 
direct to the Kavinad tank, the largest im the State, with an 
ayacut of 1,900 acres yielding a revenue of Rs. 17,000 a year. 
‘There are three surplus wells for this tank, one of which supplies 
water to tbe tanks Jower down, while the other two discharge 


# 





* Adapted from a contribution from the D.P.W, 
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back into the Vellar itself. There is another anicut oear 
Kudumidémalai from which water is directed t> Visalur, Vaya- 
iékam, Perumaénddu and Kavinad tanks. — 


The Pambar.—Next in importance is the Padmbdru about 
19 miles long withia the State, and with a maximum discharge 
of 21,000 cubic feet per second. Ii rises out of Perundurai 
kanmoi 3 miles west of Tirumayyam, crosses the boundary near 
Yalaramanikkam, re-enters the State and discharges itself into 
Trumbanada tank which feeds out of its surpluses 2 or 3 more 
State tanks before the river leaves the territory finally. It has a 
pucka masonry enicut built across it at Nedungudi for the supply 
of a saries of tanks near the Kilanilai fort. Thereare, in addition, 
nuiuerous mud dams along its entire cotrse. 

The Agniar.—The Agniar (Agnanavimdchani nadi) riscs 
out of the Kulattur tank, and leaves the State off Karambakkud: 
after a course of nearly 28 miles. It has 4 maximum discharge 
of 15,006 cubic feet per second. Potentially a very useful stream, 
it haus not yet beer utilised sufficiently except as a source of 
supply for a few tanks near Karambakkudi. 


The Ambuliyar.—The Ambuliyar which has » course of 
7 miles within State limits is smaller than the Pambar. It 
rises out of Manjankan1oi on tne Podukkéttai—Aiangudi Road. 
Though not provided so fac with substantial anicuts or dams, it 
feeds liberally a large number of tanks in Alangudi. A small 
masonry dam has been recently built a Jittle above its entry into 
the Manjankulam for diverting its water to a number of tanks 
beginning wiv the Brahadambalsamudram tank. 


These are the most important rivers. The rest serve tc 
drain the country, and supply a few tanks in their course. 
Some of them also drain into the British rivers such as the 
Vennar, Maharajasamudram, etc., forming their respective basins. 
Though masonry dams are few, of mud dams there are any 
number. It has been calculated that there js on an average a 
dam for every two miies of river. 


Tanks.—The tanks found in the State are of two types— 
those that store the intermittent floods cf the bigger strearhe, and 
those, that being situated at suitable levels receive the drainage 
of the country higher op. The first type gives rise to kanmois 
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erclakes while the second somprises yendals and oornes. Ino 
fagming the yendals, advantage has been taken oot only of the 
natural lie of the !and and its undulations, but also of local surface 
depressions which require only a bund to be thrown across their 
lower reaches to arrest and hold the water flowing in from higher 
up. 

Oornies.— The cornies which are of tiny proportions but more 
deeply excavated than the yendals help Agriculture in their own 
way, though their capacity for direct irrigation is inconsiderable. 
Some of them are vital hnks in the ‘ Series’ that will be referred 
to infra or constitute the only source of drinking water to man. 
and beast in the 1ural areas. '°‘If the monsoons fail altogether, 
as sometimes happens, the tanks even in their best condition can 
serve little purpose There is then both a water-famine, and a 
food-famine..............- In sucb times, the drinking-water ponds 
(called oorntes) play a very importact part for keeping men and 
cattie alive. They are generally scooped deep and the water is 
used solely for drinking-purpose+, and when once full, several of 
them hold water for two seasons. Hence in tiis State, as indeed’ 
all over Kddarambam or rain-fed countries the construction +f 
oornies is esteemed a great merit (_jemrevlws) and they are accord- 
ingly scattered all over the country.”’ 

? There ave in all 3,711 tanks in the State, of which 779 with 
a capacity to irrigate 50 acres and over are classed as ‘ Major,’ and 
the rest as ‘Minor’. The number of tanks per square mile of totat 
area is 3°57 which should be considered a very satisfactory ratio 
for a country solely depending oo local rain. The largest tanks 
are :— 

1. The Kavinad tank. 6. The Sembattur tank. 

2. The Vallanad tank. 7. The Perimbur taok. 

3. The Perumén4du tank. 8. The Tirukkalambur tank. 
4. The Kulattur tank. 9. The Nerinj:kkudi tank. 
5. The Odukkur tank. 10. The Meratnilai tank. 

There are, besides, supplemental tanks, which fave a joint 
ayacut, and in many casee small tanks formed within the ayacuts 
themselves for the purpose of intercepting the drainage of the 
fields higher up. 

1 Administration Report 1880-1681. 
2 Adapted from a contribution from the D.P.W. 
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| anak aeries.—it would be s mistake to suppose that these 
tanks are independent of one another. They are se linked to- 
gether that each tank, besides intercepting local drainage is fed 
by the overflow of the one immediately above 't, and feeds by its 
surplasage the one immediately below in the series. One conse- 
quence of this arrangement is that the buods of the lower tanks 
mm the chain so formed cannot be raised for the parpose of in- 
creasing the sturage or minimising the loss from evaporation, for 
feer of submerging the crops on their fore-shore. The tanks 
having thus to be necessarily shallow bass to fill twice a vear in 
order to be sufficient for cultivation. 


There are 146 seres or groups of tanks of this kind im the 
State, and the area covered by a series, or group ot series consti- 
tntes a basin which is named after the river into which the 
surplusage of al! the tanks in it discharges itself finally. Thus 
the Meratnilat tank group, the Kavinad tank pgroup, the 
Perumanadu tank group, etc., form a system and constitute what 
is called the Vellar Basin. There are 11 such Basins of which 
the Vella) Basin with an area of 320 square miles is the largest, 
and the Tirunallar Basin of 10 square miles is the smallest. The 
following table exhibits the Basins, their tanks, and their sreas :— 





t 














= i 
‘Number ot | Number of rae ast rotal { Area of 
Basin groups ™ tanks eee ot Baein in 
Baan, § (State) (erica ob; tanks | PSuals 
. : Zemin). : : miles, 
1, The Vellax Basin... 46 les! ing | 1359 320 
2. The Agma1 Basin | 27 710 | 23! 733 30D 
3. The Pambaér Basin ... lo 43 ot) ag i 160 
4. The Koraiya1 Basin...| 20 429, One 504 123 
A. The Canvery Lower | & | 230 | 13 | 243 69 
Basin. | 
6. The Ambulrya: Basin . of 128 | 1 129 60 
7. The Maharajasamud- 4 | 88 12 100 | 32 
tam Basin. i | 
&. The Viushuliér Basin. x! 236 118 3h4 35 
Y, The Mamundi Rrver 1 | 111 > @116 | 32 
Basitt. 

10. The Mammuthar Basin 2 | 47 | 3 50 12 «6 
11. The Thrunalla: Bdsin.. 1 | 23 10 33 10 
Total... 146 | 3711 496 4207 1178 





Wells.— According to official returns there are 20,458 wells 
in tbe State. They seldom exceed 20 ft. in depth, and hold about 
8 or 9 ft. of water. In several places, each ayacut is provided 





elas maaan ot shows fraud witch’ weter i diibed' te akpplimecnt- 
Wethtieigeting.... The wellugs Alangedi aze ‘the heat as they Hedy 
 Upiteritic ex gravelly scil with rich springs near at band, os 

S$ Yéfts. ~The wells are not pumped either with wind power or- 
machwery. Old and primitive contrivances like the Picotah and 
the Kapilai are employed. When tie water has to be raised 
only u few feet, say, from the irrigating channels on to the 
adjoining fields, a couple of men stand on either bund of the 
channel and bale the water in baskets strung to a couple of ropes 
which, being held parallelly and apart, can be so manipulated as- 
to lower it in the vharnel below, and overturn it on to the fields 
by @ mere twist cf the hand. 


The Picotah consists ol along lever of country wood pivoted. 
to an upright which is sometimes the fork formed uaturally by 
the branches of an overhanging tree. It carries at one end a long 
bamboo, tc the lower end of which is fastened the bucxet, while- 
the other arm which carres a dead weight ts worked by a single 
person, or it is notched so that a labonrer may walk op and down 
its length to supply the necessary power. 


The Kapilat is more rarely used. The buckets used for the 
purpose are made of iron, provided with long leather hoses, and. 
are worked by bulls treading a low slope constructed off the well. 
The chief defect of the arrange:nent is the unnatural ard difficult 
movement of the arimals when they are backed up the inclined 
plane. 


Irrigation Projects and Schemes. A Retrospect.—The in- 
habitants of a country hke Pudukkdéttai with uncertain rainfall, 
and fitfin] streams ought to have, in all times, heen busy devising 
schemes for the conservation of the scanty supplies that became 
available. The Velidlars * who were among the earlies! settlers 
geem to havetbeen the fivst fo turn their hands seriously to agri- 
ealtural work. They saw even in those early days the wisdom of 
raisiog dams, excavating reservoirs, and sinking wells. The 
system of iinking tanks so that the waste of one may benefit 
another might have originated with them, as the result of & decire 
to practise he strictest economy. 


9 Fidety, Te hipra.- 
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:: Xfm general scheme.of irrigation once -widersteod, ¥ should 
have bean thong fit, in course of time to. develop ihe scheme by- 
conatrocting fresh tanks, etc., ether to supply intermddiate links 
‘to the chain of yendals already formed, or to extend the same 
chain to the advantage of out-lying areas; and it became a work 
of charity and part of the agricultural activity of princes, chief- 
tains, and landlords to iucrease the number of such tanks or 
‘provide channels, dams, and anicuts where necessary. 

When the State came to be administered on modern lines, 
the maintenance and improvement of the irrigation works was 
«onsidered a legitimate charge upun the public revenues. The 
principal activities were in the direction of dredging taoks that 
have silted up in course of years, repairing bunds where they 
have been corroded or breached by floods, strengtbening and 
renovating calingulahs and sluices, and scooping channels connect- 
ing river and reservoir. In 1893—94 it was recognised that “too 
much attention cannot be paid towards this kind of work”, and 
that “ though much had been done in the past more remained to 
be done in a matter which affected xt once the prosperity of the 
ryot and the revenues of the State”. A beginning was conee- 
quently made towards a systematic survey of chaanels, river- 
courses and existing dams, and projects were entertained to 
improve the existing machinery of irrigation. In 1895, Tahsil- 
-dars wers relieved of their magisterial duties in order to devote 
greater attention to the securing of labour for the improvement 
-of mipor irrigstion works which were deemed to have failen into 
#ad neglect. In 1897, it was telt that “unless 3 regular survey of 
the several systems is made by a competent Engineer ’”’, real 
improvements could not be expected from the surveys made by 
the ordinary stuff. A Special Engineer was consequently appoint- 
ed to devise schemes and suggest projects, and the following 
conclusions were arrived at by him “ within”, what was held to 
be, “a suspiciously short time’. 

“* As regards ‘ Perennial supply of water’, there are no rivers 
of the character to think of in the territory and the avtention 
should therefore be directed to the Canyery on one side or tire 
Periyar on the other side. But it is admitted that any attempt, 
te devw s perennial supply therefrom, will prove totally impracti- 
«able on fnancial grounds, if not aleo on physical character. 


a ee 


Cel Smart, B. E., adao niade ue to tuderstiad 10, ~witeer’ we 
widtted him on his halt here in courses of ‘his travel ‘So the ikem 
Gf &@ sapply from the Caavery or the Périya shook tie seanemety 
distbiesed from our minds. \ 


“Now with reference to ‘New projects in the State itself’ 
I regret to State that there is little or no scope even under this 
head. ‘There are 6 rivers more or less of local origin or formation 
running through the country. The Koraiyar which, however, 
does'not go by that name in the State, but by more tran 2 other 
names, flows during its course of 14 miles from one .ank to an- 
other tank of a group of about 32 tanks, and has 3 mud-dams 
across 1t lower down, befcre it enters into the Bntish Territory 
and it will be thus »een that there is no 10.1 left for, nor any 
advantage gained by, ‘tbe wmtroducrion of s new dam therein. 
The Agmar runs for about 29 miles in the Scate, and has built 
acress 1t in its course, ubout 20 dams and channels, and so evem 
in this river there is no plece for a new work. The Maharaja- 
samudram iiver, has, in its course of 3 mules in the state, 3 
supply chaanels for irrigation in the State. The Ambihar 1s 
more a surplus channel fowijog from one tank to another tank, 
of 2 group of 10 tanks, with 2 supply channels lower down in a 
course of 9 miles; and so there is no 100m for a new work even 
in this rrver. The Vellar is the only river of any importance in 
the Tercitory. It runs a couise of 36 miles here and with its 
tributary possesses about 19 dams and channels, v. e¢., on the 
average one at about every 2 miles Theretore, even in this 
important river, no space can be found for proposing, with 
advantage, a new work therein. Now the last river Pambar, 
which has a course of 24 miles has about 15 dams and supply 
channels without room for additional works. These remarks will 
show that the rivers are not tempting enough to think of forming 
new works in them. 


(‘The next consideration is whether there is any chance for 
new tanks or reservoirs. Reference to the map will show that 
the country is already studded and covered over with numerous 
groups of tanks, wherever possible, and even the map does not 
show all the irrigation niaps and works of the State. In eourse 
of my inspectign, I have no doubt formed an idea for the 
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formation of a large reservoir at Nedungudi, in the Taluk of 

. but when I consider thei a large truck of present 
villayes almost up to T'rimiem will be aubmerged, I should 
refrain from proposing this large work for the consideration of 
the Darbar. It will therefore be seen that even chances for 
formation of new tonks are limited. 


“The above facts iNdicat: that there is little or no scope fer 
teally fresh Irrigation Projects either in the ccuntry or from 
outside ; at any rate my present limited knowledge of the place 
does not make me to entertain hopes for the proposals of the 
kind, 

“There is hcwever in my opinion munch to be done for the 
improvement of the irrigation of the country. The ancestors of 
the plave seem to have done their best for the irrigation werke of 
the State, and the successors have however to attend to ang 
presérve them, which will tax ‘heir energy to utmost. The 
works are now in aeglected condition, and a devoted and conti- 
nued attention has t be paid to their resturation, imprcvement 
and enlargement, wherever the latter is practicable and profitable. 
Such an attention will better the condition of the ryots certainly 
even if there be no additional gain to the State ” 


The Cauvery project referred to in the extract was a scheme 
to tap that river at Kodimudi station, and take it through Kulat- 
tur to Pattnkkoéttai at a cost of 100 lakhs. But as the State was 
not in a position to do it out of its own resources, the hope was 
held that the Madras Government might naodertake the work for 
the advantege of its own taluks inthe “ Trichinopoly, Coimbatore 
and Tanjore Districts”’’ which do not enjoy the benefits of irri- 
gation, and that the State may find .ts way to meet the cust of 
the works within State limits, aod something additional for the 
privilege of using the water. 


Railway-affecting tanks.— Meanwhile, the repairs of tanks 
affecting the South Indian Railway close by called for immediate 
tention. 108 tanks were listad, of which 80 were State owned, 
and 22 private, and Mc. Young who had been on the S. I. Ry. staff 
was posted for the work as special officer. A spzciai Regulation 
alzo became necessary for enforcing the repairs of private Railway- 

affecting tanke. 

- $2 
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ER. 8. Party.—Ia 1900-1901, i; wae reuleed that the 
darploc fands thet had then become availible chould be largely 
devoted to irrigation than which there wais to ‘nobler object’, and 
s “lank Restoration Parity wes onganised to attend 12 the upkeep 
of the Ayan tanks. The ‘Party’ was busy for a number of years 
preparing an irrfgation map and submitting proposals such as the 
ccastruction of a dam across “the Korasya: at its junction with 
the Virahnislai—Kalemavur road, and the excavation of 2 supply 
ehannela irom the Vellar Caussway tv the Muiratmilai and 
Vallanad ”’, etc 

In 1903 a Kudimaramath Regulation was parsed enjoining 
the co-operation of the ryote towards the advancement of irriga- 
tien works. 

The year 1906-1907 sa-v the entertainment of high but fond 
hopes that the State ryots would one day 1eabse their long- 
cherished desire of bemg supplied from the Bntish rrvers, and 
every scheme projected or investigated by the Madras engineers 
was zatefully studied by the local officers with the view that one of 
them suitably and slightly altered m details would accelezate the 
realisation of these hopes. As many as seven projects were 
scrutinised .— 

1. The Cauvery project. 

2. The Periyar project. 

3. The Porandalore project. 

4. The Bhaveni project. 

§. The Noyel project. 

6. The Amaravati Reservoir project. 
7. The Nanginiyar project. 

+ Of uhese, the Periyar project related to a scheme to irrigate 
an additional 26,000 acres by utilising one of its channels inter- 
seeting the Radway linc between Ammayanayakeaur and Scla- 
vandhan about 700 feet V1.S.L. and crossing the Trichinopoly — 
Madera Road at 550 feet. She said chanrel was to be diverted 
4o Ponnamuaravéti in the Staze ab 470 feet M.8. 1. by construct- 
ing @ branch channel of over about 28 milea. 


* The Amearavati project was to tuke a channel! about 80 miles 
tang from: the Anvaravati at Anaipalayam. The heed wes to be 


* 
“, Vide Administration Repord (1906-1907). 
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esr the present dam at 446 M.S.1.. aac eats cqnnected by 
the said channel with a reservoir to be formed im the State 
by enlarging the Perdmbir and Nirpalani tanks in the Kulettir 
Talak. This project was also expected to benefit a number of 
tanks in the Kartic, Kulitalai and Trichinopoly Taluks. 


Under the Nanganisr project, the head was to be fixed at 
aboot .515 M.S.L., and a chaunne! was tu be excavated over 
115 miles crossing the Kodavanar near Rajapatti, and terminatang 
at Pinnangudi within the State. As it could receive a copious 
supply of water from June to October, the project was calculated 
to benefit not only the State but_also the Madras Taluke of 
Kardr, Kulitalai and Trichioopely. 


The most important scheme, by far, was the Cauvery project 
under which a channel of 130 miles was to be constiucted at a 
cost of Rs. 2°78 crores from the Reservoir at Ne.ingipeit. The head 
being at 650 00 M.L. was to na “ parallel to but begin higher up 
than the Kalmgarayan channel in the Coimbatore District, and 
cross tne Noyel and the Amuravati by means of dams”. The 
channel was to join the Vellaér at Pinnangndi at 400°00 M.S.U, 
The scheme would benefit the Coimbatcre und Trichinopoly 
Districts in addition. As the Pattukkdéttai Taluk would also 
benefit hy it, there would be no necessity for carrying out the 
Kasttar Reservoir project matured by Cul. Smart for the relief of 
that Taluk. It was cheaper and bevter as the srea commanded 
by it woald be large, and would serve, besides, the usefv] purpuse 
of diverting throngh another basin and leading to the sea, the 
floods of the Cauvery which now ran to waste often to the detri- 
ment ot the existing works on the river. It was also pointed out 
that, should the project be realised, the irrigation tanks in Kardr, 
Kalitalai, Pudukkdéttai and Pattukkoita: might be improved 
easily so as to catch and store up the diverted water for being 
used in seasons of drought. 


Tt soon became apparent that several of these schemes were 
impractical. The Porundalore project wae * “not lkely ta be 
undertaken in the near future” and the Bhavani project, “if 
sanctioned ” was “not likely to affect the State”, ‘But hope still. 





—_—weee 


* Pol'tieal Agent's letter Dis. 278 of &-7-07. 
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‘VWiidaimed of the Cauvery Beservowr project, in condecvion with 
Hingh Mc. Clay was investigating 1n the concerned aress, Ig 1910, 
% was balieved that it would if carried out command the following 
atclag in the Alangudi Taluk. 

' 1, Raghunathaparam. 12 Peyadipaéd. 


2. Thatfamamps‘ti. 18. Cemnankonvidutbi. 
3. Kiratiar 14 Karambaviduthi. 
4. Pappapatt 15 Karambakkud.. 

§. Paduviduth. 16. Tittanviduth 

6. Kilangadu. 17. Kolandiranpatii. 

7. Mudalipatzi. 18 Mangadu. © 

os. Kallamada’. }9. Kilateru. 

9. Senga-wedu. 20 Kurumbivayal. 

10 Tirappakou. 21 Ichamviduthi 

11. Odappaviautin 22 Tiromananjer. 


23. Pattattikkadu 


Mach water hay flowed in the Cauvery since 1910, but the 
project of an irrigating channel ctill remains a hope * “ Sinoe 
the Cauvery las fer beyond the hmuts and control of the State, 
it is impossible ”’.. ...... for the Siate itself to take any “ initiative 
im the matter ” 


Eee mene manne aenent me oa eesemetmentn amen inf 
Address to the Reproweutativs dasombly, 1912. 


CHAPTER V. 
FORESTS AND PLANTATIONS. 


Their Nature.—The ‘Forests’ of Pudukkdéttai are waste 
lands, or to use a more expressive phrase, ‘wooded wastes’. 
According to the survey of 1813, they comprised 176 malaikkadiés 
or hill jungles, and 145 perumarakkadus or timber forests. But 
these are hardly identifiable now, as many cf them must have 
become destroyed or have merged into one another in course of 
time. They “ are estimated to cover an area of 143 sq. miles, being 
11°09 per cent. of the whole territory, and they are the absolute 
property of the State, the ryots having privileges only in the 
blocks that are tco small to be worth conserving for special 
purposes’”’.* At present, the biggest among them does not exceed 
30 sq. miles, and the smallest is but a patch of about 3 sq. mile. 
Among the best are the Reserve forest; enumerated and described 
on pages 8 tu 11 above. The marked absence of any timber of 
high value and the scrubby nature of these jungles are in glaring 
contrast avith the large area covered by them. 


Their uses —Yet they are useful in many ways. In the first 
instance, they subserve sgriculture by furnishing an unfailing 
supply of leaf manure. The catchmeni areas of several irrigation 
tanks le within these forests. Felled scientifically and wisely, 
they are capable cf meeting, without getting deforested, a good 
part of the local demand for firewood. The Reserve forests cun- 
tain plenty of game, such asthe wild boarand deer. They arealso 
the home of a breed ot wild cattle—chiefly bulls—which, though 
derived, in the first instance, from the 1adigenous stunted pace, 
develop, in their free life, the qualities of ‘extra mettle, streagth, 
and endurance’ which are turned to goud account when they are 
redomesticated. The forests also yield good supplies of &4véram 
bark (cassia quriculata) nux voroica and mambala konnui (cassia 
Jistula) all of which possess commercial value. The small timber 


* Mr, E. D. M. Hooper's Report dated 7th January 1905. 
32 (a) 
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which the forests yield is Jargely used in making implements of 
husbandry and in the constroctiou of the cottages and homesteads. 
of the poor. Jungle tracts adjoining villages are turned into 
grazing grounds for cattle, and in seasons of dronght and distress 
their fruits and roots are eaten by the village folk. 


Forest Conservancy.—The care and preservation of the 
forests were, til] recent times, scarcely matters of public concern 
as their ecobomic value was practically unknown 1m the past. 
As an illustration, the story of the discovery of the commercial 
importance of the dvarai bark which is now largely collected from 
the State jungles is given below in the words of the Administration 
Repurt for 1885-6. 


“It grows extensively and luxuriantly in the dry lands and 
scrub jungles of the State. But nobody seems to nave been aware 
of its cnmmercial value till a musalman of expenence came from 
British territory and offered a large sum for a monopoly of the 
plant growing on the Sirkar Poramboke and other lands, the 
property of the State. The plaut itself is stated to grow again 
most luxuriantly in two or three years softer each cutting. The 
leaves are still left to be cué and used as valuablé manure to the 
paddy fields and when the bark ic stripped the stems are used 
extensively for ordinary light fuel. It is believed that the 
contractor has made e very profitable bargain, and that, when 
the present lease expires, the revenue will be tzrebled, if not 
quadrupled ”’. 


In early times when the country was settled and colonised, it 
shonld have been considered the pr'me dutv of a citizen to clear 
forest land in order to bring it under the plough. Still, the 
forests were not completely destroyed, as tracts which enjoyed 
‘the advantage of having the beasts of chase came under the 
fostering care of the princes of the State, who, in their love of 
hunt and game set kavalkars or forest guards in watch over 
them, and eaw otherwise to their preservation and protection. 


Regular and systematic conservancy, however, dates from 
1870, “when a separate department was instituted under the 
‘supervision of the Dewan Peishkar and an amin, and its main 
duty was to supply fuel for public works, and to issue permits to 
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g@rivate individuals on payment of seigniorage for the removal of 
produce ’’.* 


Plantations. Casuarina, ete.—The next step in conservancy 
~waa brought about by the timely recognitien of the wasteful 
effects of woodcutiing and cattle-grazing. The unchecked and 
ancontrolied felling of forest wood to meet the evergrowing 
demands of vowo and mofussil for fuel and the thoughtless 
tarning-in of goats and other cattle which trampled and nibbled 
the tender shoots, arresting thereby forest growth threatened to 
cause defcrestation over large areas; ard the so-called village 
conservancy, consisting mostly of poor, ill-paid and dishonest 
officials promoted, instead of stopping the denudation. In 1884, 
a beginning was made to plant up blank areus with cusuarina in 
order to ‘to suppiement the small supply of fuel and small timber’. 
This enterprise has had like, many other schemes of the kind, 
its own vicissitudes of hope and despair, and asit affords an 
instance of State perseverance tbrough difficulties, a brief account 
of this planting activity is subjoined. 


‘Tt appeared to me t that the destruction of jungles might 
be arrested to a great extent if other sources of fuel supply were 
«rented. Casuarina is well-known as eminently suited for fuel as 
well as for light building purposes. If this could be introduced with 
success iato the State, the jungles could be preserved and tracts 
already denuded could be re-afforested, seeing that the jungles 
recover very rapidly if only properly conserved. 


t 


*‘ With this object in view, I opened during the year under 
report a small experimental casuarina plantaticu under the 
immediate superintendence of a maistri experienced in the work, 
got dewn from the District of South Arcot where such piant- 
ations have been most successfully and extensively made. A site 
op the bank of the Vellar, the soil of which seemed likely to suit 
most, was selected, and 5,000 plants grown a font or two high ob- 
tained from the farms in South Arcot were put down in February 
1884. About 8,000 more younger transplants were obtained at 

“the same time and planted m nurseries under a well in the 


*Mr. E. D. M. Hooper’s Report. 
+ A. Seshia Sastriar in his Administration Report for 1883-1884. 


Residency sompound, i be taken ont after the firet rains aired cdded 
to the plantation. Ten measures of seed were also obtained’ ant 
Spwn in negseries to supply young plants; seme of it was also 
issued to private gentlemen who wished to experiment. Owing 
to the continued drought, which followed and costinued. ta.the 
end of the Fusli, the experiment Lad to face extraordinary diffi- 
culty and though by digging springs in the river, the plante were, 
kept alive to some extent, the damage done was immenee, aud: 
only about a fifth of the young plants survived the triai at the end 
of Jone 1884. The younger transplants and seedlings at the 
Residency were, however, doing pretty well under the shade of 
cocoanut trees. How the experiment fared further on will be 
narrated in the report of the next year. The total enst incurred 
within the Fusli did not exceed Rs. 111”. 


But the stury for the next year beeame dolorous as 
the plantation ‘“ was not very flourishing owing to the very hos 
season which set in and lasted unusually long’”’. In 1887, however, 
the outlook became hopeful, and it was held that “considering 
that. the experiment 1s being tried under many aatural dis- 
advantages such as a scaaty rainfall and absence of the influence 
of the seabreeze and the vbsence of a coi) not so suitable as that 
on the sea-coast, tne results which have Leen attained so far need 
cause no disappointment”. 

About the middle of 1889, there were about 1,03,000 trees. 
eld and young, already planted to which some 1,500 more trans- 
plants were added, total 1,04,500 “besides nurseries for future 
operations ’’, containing more than a lakh of plants, and another 
plantation was started on the banks of the Perungulur Ar by 
cutting down the jungles on both sides of the river. The report for 
the year optimistically observes, ‘‘ the land so cleared seems to he 
particularly adopted for the growth of the casuarina and anotber 
plantation will be formed there. Its vses are becoming better 
understood. It has been found to answer admirably for scaffolding 
and for roof- work of pands)s, sheds and huts, and has already to- 
some extent superseded, and will almost completely supersede, 
the bamboo which is very expensive when wynted in lengths. 
The plantation has cost up to date Rs. 4,770 and will not call for 
expensive ovtlay as most of the trees are old enough to do 
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without watering. But the value of the timber will not be less 
than Rs. 1,00,000 st the end of 10 years”. 

The new exotic bad taken kindly tc the soil and come to stay 
and Mr. E. D. M. Houper, Conservator of Forests, Central Circle, 
Madras, who inspected these plantations in 1904 remarked, ‘the 
planting of this species has proved au unqualified success and the 
produce has sensibly reduced the strain on the State wastes in 
the vicinity of the plantations’. 


Topes.—This ‘ unqualified success’ with regard to casuarina 
led to similar but less successful enterprises under State incep- 
tion and control. A tope of fruit trees was formed in 1891 just 
outside the town limits on either side of the Tanjore Road, and 
smaller topes of the same kind were opened at Péraiytr, Kudu- 
miamalai and Vaittikévil. For some years the planting activity 
wus marked, after which it was realised that in the formation and 
management of such topes the organisers had shown more 
enthusiasm than caution. In i898-1899 the State seriously 
considered if it might not be advisable to transfer some of them 
to private hands, leasing them out *‘to any person who will look 
after the trees, enjoying the produce, if any, so as to save the pay 
of the watchmen now guarding them ”’. 

It shou!d not be supposed, however, that this partial failure 
damped the enthusiasm of the State. In 1908 Cera Rubber was 
imported and tried. Sandalwood seeds were recently got down 
from Bangalore and Trichinopoly, and the horticultural assistant 
of the State has been deputed to select a suitable site in which to 
sow them. A nursery bed has also been formed within the town 
in which to grow the seedlings. There ts also at present an arrange- 
ment with some private individual to allow the use of the forest 
sites in Rangiam to conduct experiments .n rubber planting. 

The following table gives a list of State-owned plantations, 


together with the names and numbers of — growing in them. 
rees. 


Serial —_—_———— a eer 
No. Plantation. Name. Number. 
1. Sivagnd4dnapuram ... Graft Mango, 1,407 

cocoanut, etc, 
9. Machvuvadi and Kokku- Do. ... 2,814 


mari. 
- 88 
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Trees. 
Serial —_A~— 

No. Plantation. Name. Number, 
8. Kavindd Casuarina . 15,500 
4. Vellar Planiation Do. ». 75,000 
5. Varapptr East Do. .. 76,000 
6. Do. West Do. . 23,600 
7. Malsiydr Cashew 5,199 
8. Ayippatti Casuaring 7,176 
9. Rasimangalam Cashew 3,134 

10. Theethanippaéti Do. .. 2,000 

11. Valaramdénikkam Casuarina . 34,086 

12. Kilanilai nae 

13, Nedungudi .f _Do. - 29,590 

14. Palaiyur Do. . 27,000 

15. Miratnilai Poonthope. Mango, ete. ... 1,813 

16. Do Casuarina... Casuarina ... 26,655 
17. Tirumayyam Do. -.. 39,133 

18. Perungalar East Do. ... 88,948 

19. Do. West .. Do. -.. 88,776 

20. Vaittiikévl Do. ... 59,118 

21. Virakkudi Do. ... 18,123 

22. Péraiyur Vo. ... 13,182 

23. Kaummangudi Do. . 16,732 

24. Viradlimalai Bes Do 920 

25. Laksha tope -.. Mango, etc. 6,100 


(recently transferred to the 
Revenre Department for 
being assigned to ryots). 


26. Poram tope eo. Cashew 2,255 

29. Veeradipillayar tope... Cocoanat, 856 
Cashew, efc. 

28. Vaittar Peenjururivi- Palmyreh . 24,000 


athai. 

saauas Improvements.—That the State is keen in preserv- 
ing its forests will be evident from the number and variety of 
measures taken from time to time to improve forest adininistra- 
tion, and conservancy. The old permit system which encouraged 
thoughtless wood cutting has been replaced by the State under- 
teking to cut and seH firewood at its own depots at fixed rates. 
The coupe system has been followed in the cutting of casuarina 
planted yearly on a rotation of 10 years. Steps have been 
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taken to resfforest tracts thas had been seriously injured. The 
peculiarities of indigenous revenue tennres stood for a long while 
in the way of fram.ing and codifying Regulations relating to the 
levy and collection of revenue, and the penalisation of poaching 
and other kinds of offences, but witb the gaining of experience a 
body of rules has been framed. Most of the jungles hava also 
beea surveyed and mapped out with a view to fix the boundaries, 
io the absence of which the State often came into unplessant 
friction with private individuals. 


Forest Revenue.—The bistory of the Forest Revenue fur- 
nishes an instance of a slow, healthy, and steady growth of public 
finance under organisation and vigilanve. Of course, the very 
conception of Forest Revenue is modera. Befvre 1866 jungles 
which were not reserved for the bunt were termed karatkkadu or 
«harcoal jungles because they were cousidered fit for fuel only, 
and were accordingly let oat on leases called karatkkadu kuthagat 
to private parties. In 1878-79, the ‘income from jungle’, as it 
was then called was Rs. 139 as realised and Rs 653 according to 
demand, while to-day it stands at Rs. 81,000in round figures. This 
has been due, in the first place, to the tapping of undeveloped 
resources Jike avarai, nux vomica, etc.; in the second place, to 
the increased efficiency and vigilance of the administration ; ana 
in the third place, to the inclusion of certain revenues, not strictly 
‘Forest’, but arising out of State proprietorship of wasteland ; as 
a perusal of the subjoined of heads of Forest Reveaue will show. 

Receipts under Forests in Fasli 1326. 


I. Reserve Forest.— Rs. 
(a) Timber sae seek 
(6) Firewood ar oes f 8,329 
(c) Green leaves ea -.. 6,429 
(@) Grazing feer se e» 1,561 


(e) Miscellaneous—avaram bark, 2,599 

nuz vomica, Red Ochre, ec. 
II. Plantations.— 

(a) Timber ome 

(6) Firewood and charcoal bua} sal 

(c) Mango and other fruit-bearing 2,216 
tree praduce. 

(dq) Cashew nuts... - see 620 
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Ill. Quarries.— Rs. 
(a) Stone quarry license fees 20,584 
(monopoly). 


(b) Seigniorage and blasting fses. 98,036 
(c) Bricks and Tiles mould fees... 1,360 
IV. Miscellaneous.— 


(a) Compounding fees ... 9,943 
(6) Sale proceeds of wild animals. 238 
(c) Seigniorage or earth iaken for 277 


house building purposes, etc. 





Grand Total ... 81,772 





The Forest Revenue may in fact be classified under 4 heads:— 
1. annual leases which include leases of green leaf dvaram bark, 
mux vomica, etc.; % license fees which tnclude fees for stone 
masons, brickmakers, seigniorage, dynamite or blasting fees, 
monopuly fees; 3. receipts from sale of Plantation produce, 
such as casuarina, mango and cashew; 4. miscellaneous collec- 
tions includipg grazing permits, etc. The following remarks of 
Mr. Hooper, on the Forest Revenue wil] be read with interest. 


“lhe revenue credited to the forest Branch of the adminis- 
tration largely consisis of quarrying fees for stone removed from 
the waste areas which yield various kinds of monumental stone. 
Originally quarrying was free subject to the masons tendering 
some service to Government for the temples. In place of this 
system an annual license costing Rs. 12 was substituted entitling 
the holder to work granite and laterite and later still it was 
decided to levy seigniorage on the produce removed instead of 
licensing the masons in the hope thereby of checking reckless 
and wasteful quarrying. Grazing was originally permitted free, 
but with the advent of otber restrictions it was charged for 
everywhere at somewhat lower rates than in adjoining British 
territory. A concession has been lately granted by throwing open 
certain areas for free grazing as distinct from browsing, and this 
may possibly be extended so as to provide such areas for communal 
privileges in each wutam or cirele of villages maneged by a 
quonegar or kurnam:. The minor produce of the forest arca has 
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been disposed of for some years systematically on leases for one 
or more years and similarly leaf manure from such wastes as are 
not preserved for hunting ’’. 


Quarries.—The quarries of the State are of 3 kinds according 
as they supply granite, limestone, or laterite, the last of which is 
chiefly of the variety known as Semboorankal (Qeiyorsran). 
There are 14 quarrying blocks for granite in the town section, 
yielding fine specimens, some 2! in Tirumayyam, 12 at Nachandi- 
puiti, besides those at Kuduwidmalai, Virdlimalai, Sivslimalai, 
Ammachatram, Pérambur, Piliyur, Sembattir and Rayapuram. 
Limestone quarries are found near the town and at places like 
Embal, Nallur, and Neyvasal. Laterite is quarried in 5 Centres, 
viz., Arimalam, Papaiyur, Kallar, Singarai Oorani and Vannivam- 
viduthi. The chief deposit for red and yellow ochre is at 
Sengirai. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OCCUPATIONS AND TRADE. 


Introductory.—The minersi and vegetable products of the 
country are not so rich and large as to be conducive to tlie rise 
and growth of any distinctive art or industry. The State is 
believed to possess high grade magnetic ore; but besides granite 
and laterite available as building material, the only minerals put 
to any actual industrial use are fuller’s earth (saud), red ochre, 
ard brown clay. There are traces of mica and alumina, and of 
amethyst and rock-crystal; but they have yet to be utilised 
commercially. The vegetable products are of the ordinary kind 
except a few like d4varai, and nux vomica used in medicine 
and tanping. 


In the seventies of the last century, Mr. Bruce Foote, 
had, in the course of his geological survey of the country, 
reported on the discovery of a small outcrop of 1oagnetic iron 
ore on a ridge known locally as Linga Mullai near Mallanipatti 
aod Amburapatti; and 30 years after, tuwards the end of 
1908, Mr. Alexander Primrose was employed to explore the same 
area tu determine its mineral potentialities. In the course of his 
operations, ke observed the reef of magnetic iron to extend north 
and south for about & mile and a half, and recommended some 
select specimens of the available ore for analysis and expert 
opinion. But tha work proceeded no further, as evidently the 
results of the prospecting were not very encouraging eveu as far 
as they went. 


In an inscription* dated 1299 A.D., at Tiruvarankwam, 
of Jatdvarman Vira Pandya III, reference is made to the 
smitheries of early times, and to a kind of profession iax of 
three kasu levied on them. In the survey of 1813 mention is also 
made of similar activities at Perungulur, Vardppur, and Vallat- 
tirakéttai. It is also a matter of some ndistorical interest that 


* Se pésr SasG QreuOséqs Gerowt argep cv.weelln 
ae oor péesGares pa ara epar”eé atm OrowGig are gos. 
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there are to he found to-day on the outskirts of the forest at 
Sengirai remains of a smelting furnace, in which iron ore must 
have been once reduced, and some sort of hardware manufactured, 
with the help of forest fuel. No doubt, the importation of cheap 
iron from the west rendered the industry obsolete, which would 
otherwise, have been carried on, af the expense of the jungles 
around. 


In 1814, an indigo factory was started at Karambakkudi 
under the joint proprietorship of Mr. John Blackburn * and the 
then ruler of the State. Its success must have been undoubted, as 
it led to the epening of a similar enterprise at Karaitthoppu near 
the capital. Even now the curious observer may note the debris 
of large vats, and wells constructed at Karambakkudi to carry on 
the industry. But both the factories were scon closed for cavses 
which will be given in the words of Mr. Penningtcn. 


‘When he (John Blackburn) left India, he disposed of the 
business to the Rajah who thereafter carried it on as a kind of 
“home farm” and put the proceeds (if there were any) into his 
private purse, but the undertaking seems to have met with con- 
siderable opposition from the first, and the rycts complained 
bitterly of being compelled to grow indigo, so that at last it was 
determined to close the factories and avandon the business during 
the early years of the present Rajah’s minority about thirty years 
ago’’. 

Chief occupations.—Tbe following figures relating to the 
principal occupations pursued in the State are taken from the 
Census Tables of 1911. 


Cultivation ... wa 53 ..- 2%,99,517 
Raising of farm stock a avi 1,853 
Cotton-spinning, sizing and weaving ... 1,375 
Work 1n wood, etc. ... ae ses 4.561 
Work im metals hae ig tes 2,053 
Ceramics... Sis mes he 1,729 
Food-industries (pounding, husking, eéc.) 1,522 
Indnstriss of dress and the to:let sa 6,995 
Building industries ... - sy 7,916 





* Vide page 92, 
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Industries of luxury, chiefly work in pre- 


cious stones and metais an ies 3,320 
Transport by road... ave site 1,878 
Banks, establishments of credit, efc. _... 12,859 
Hotels, cafés, restaurants ees ane 905 
Trade in foodstuffs... Ses ee 11,683 
Trade in clothing, ete. See on 1,081 
Public administration le = &,053 
Religion... 0% sae ee 3,113 


The Professions.—Besides a numerous body of State servants 
employed in the town and moffassil for carrying on the adminis- 
tration of the State, and those engaged in the profession of the 
law and teaching, there are a large number maintained and 
supported in the name of religion. In addition to the priestly 
Brahmin class assisting at the performance of the numerous rites 
and ceremonies of popular Hindu Religion, there are the archa- 
gars and other servants employed to carry on the daily worship 
of the temples. Corresnonding to these, are the Labbais among 
the Mohammedans, and the native Christians emplcyed as parish 
priests and missionaries. These comprise the principal professions. 


The artisan class.—Every fair sized village has, as in British 
India, its usual complement of the artisan class. There are the 
village blacksmith making ploughshares, wheel hoops, and 
eattle shoes; the village carpanter mending and making the 
plough, the village potter, the village grocer and miscellaneous 
snopman, and the village barber-cum-chirurgeon, with his dame 
ihe village midwife. 

Agriculture.—The main industry of the State is of course 
agriculture, as the Ceasus figures quoted above show. This is 
also indicated by the total absence of towns of any size except 
the capital, and the existence, side by side, of innumerable small 
villages distributed all over the country. The nature and condi- 
tions of the agricultural industry on which the population mainly 
subsists are set forth in Chapter TV to which the reader is referred 
for details. 

Pasturing.—Though as old as the hills and forests of the 
State, pasturing is quite a minor occupation followed more or 
less as an adjunct to agriculture, There are two distitict types 
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of shepherds in the country—the idaiyans or’cowberds who look 
after the cow and trade in milk, curds, and ghee, and the 
korumbars tending the wool-bearing kurumbasheep. The latter 
occupation is practically negligible, as the local breed of sheep is 
by no means rich of fleece, and woollen weaving has not developed 
beyond primitive methods. Attempts were, however, recently 
made, to improve the breed by crossing with imported rams. 


Weaving.— After agricultnre, there are practically no ifdus- 
tries worth mention, except, perbaps, weaving, which is carried on 
principally at Tiruvapptir and Karambakkudi. 


Tiruvapptir which is a saburb of the capital is, by far, 
the most important centre. It contains about 300 families of 
the patnul caste mostly devoted to weaving and dyeing for which 
they are eminently fitted by reason of natural skill and long 
experience. A small settlement of their kinsfolk oumbering 
about 30 families at present is found at Parambutr in the 
Kulattir taluk, many of whom are reported to be dererting the 
weaving profession as not being remunerative enough. The 
women, however, stil] earn a pittunce by doing some preparatory 
work for the Tiruvappur looms, by way cf unravelling and 
twisting raw silk. 


“+ 


Karambakkudi stands at the centre of a number of villages 
like Pallavarampattai, Semmattividuthi, Pilaviduthi, Tiitanviduthi, 
Sukkiranviduthi, Rangianviduthi, Pathuthakku, Kattatti, 
Kadukkakkddu and Vallattirakotiai, all devoted to weaving 
more or less. The weavers who are Paraiyane take to wesving as & 
secondary occupation in the intervals allowed by agriculture. 


The most important variety woven at Tiruvappur is the 
snort length saéri or feraale cloth, all-silk, or mixed, laced or plain, 
known as “ chetticht pudavai," because it is tbe kind largely in 
demand aimcng the women of the rich Nattukkottai chetties, Tt 
is like. the séries worn by the women of the Brahmin and other 
high castes, differing only in its short length, and more gaudy 
colour and design. It measures from 10 cubits to 14 and sells 
from Rs. 15 to Ra. 25 if plain and mixed, and if all-silk and Inced, 
for ag such as Rs. 200. The favourite colours are red and yellow, 
sky blue, green and rose, though the latter are avoided by 
the knowing as fugitive. The quality and value of.the eloth rise 
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with the width and ornamental] design of the edges, and the taced 
embroidery and size of thea thalappu or outer border, which is 
often sat off with figures of flowers, fruits, and animals. The 
usual patterns are squareg and rectangles formed im differant 
colours. The long sdéries favoured by the Brahmins are made 
to order only. uaced and plain cloths for men’s wear are not 
woven except by one or two weavers. This is due notso much to 
lack of knowledge of the art as to the greater profits earned 
in the manufacture of cloths supplied to the chetties. A third 
kind of cloth is the tartan known as “kambayam”’ or “ kazilz,"’ 
much used by the Kurmans, and mohammedans as a waist-cloth. 
In colour and design it resembles the ‘female’ cloths of the 
country. Till recently it used to be made both in silk, and cotton, 
and, exported largely to Ceylon, Burma and the Straits Settle- 
ments where it used to sell from Rs. 5 to Rs. 50 a piece. But 
this industry has now ceased to flourish, owing, in all probability, 
to the dishorest adulteration of mercerised cotton or ‘imitation 
silk’ passed off on the unwary as silk, and the loss of market 
consequent on the exposure of the fraud. 


The Paraiyans of Karambakkudi are cotton-weavers. They 
make towels, mundus (coarse men’s clovhs), snd duppatties (cotton- 
blankets) which are also used for purdahs. 


, Nhe silk most favoured by the painuls at Tiruvappir is 
the Chinese variety of the brands ‘ Manji’, ‘ Kubin’, ‘Lachoon’, 
“Kuyin’ and ‘Hoyung’ which they purchase from impocting 
houses at Bombay and Kumbakonam. Some inferior silk is also 
obtained from Kollegal in Mysore. Of these, manji alone has 
some degree of fineness. The rest are coarse and thick. In 
normal times, the price of elk varies from Rs. 10 to Ra. 15 a 
viss. French lace known as ‘ Louis’ is purchased at Madura, 
Kumbakonam and Madras. Very little cotton grows in the 
country. That which is rsised in a few pcnja fields and gardens 
under wells, as at Alangudi, ir cleaned and spun on primitive 
spindles consisting of sticks of bamboo weighted at the bottem 
with discs of potstone, and twirled by the fingers. The cotton 
4#o spun is sol at the village fairs and purchased by the Panchama 
weavers for their coarse weaving. This is hardly sefficient 
Jeowtaver to meet the demand a0 that the bulk of the yarn, of 
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counts ranging from 20s. to 60s. is obtained from the spinning 
mills at Madurese and Coimbatore. 


The following 1s a rough estimate of the raw prodacts of 
weaving annunily consumed i the State. 


Silk me rr «+ Rs. 35,000 
Yarn As ay sss 5, 20,000 
Lace vee bas -» 5, 2,000 


The other requirements of the industry are few and simple. 
Except shcttles, and a few other sccesssories procured from 
neighbouring weaving centres, the required machinery is locally 
made, the village carpenter being more than enough for the work. 


The industry is surely a cottage as well as a family iudustry. 
So much is it the latter, that it scarcely thrives when tried on 
the factory system. All the men, women, and boys of the family 
are engaged. The men are the principal workers; the women 
unravel and twist ‘Skein’ silk: and the boys assist their elders 
at the loom by winding reels, and managing the warp waoen 
different portwons of it are raised and lowered for producing 
intricate designs. In honert households, it is a pleasure to see 
the whoie family working like a beehive, the women in paiticular 
attending simultaneously to their children, and the pot boiliog on 
the hob, when the silk is being disentangled. 


The business is also co-operative in as mucb as the raw silk 
has to pass through several hands before it is ready for the loom. 
At any rate, different hands are employed for warping, sizing and 
dyeing, for which the charges are Re. 1, Re. 1 and Rs. 4 to 6 
per viss respectively. 

There are about a hundred silk looms at Tiruvappur, all 
of which are of the old fashioned primitive type known as the pit- 
loom. They are fitted in the long verandahs, inside the living 
houses of the workmen, built so as to face an open court-yard for 
light. Two looms are generally erected facing each other but at 
different levels so that the two warps may not get entangled. 
The.warps are wound round a rough roller turned by a radial peg 
inserted or removed at pleasure. Tke warp is raised and 
depressed by mazes of supporting strings which are manipulated 
by treadles. The shuttles are hand-tbrown. 7 
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Though the mashine is slow, it is admirably fitted for both 
plain and design-weaving. It is more than doubtful, if the fy- 
shuttle would not, with all its increased speed and efficiency, tear 
its way across the loom and snap the fine strands of silk used by 
these workmen. For design-weaving the flyshuttle wovld be 
useless, and the jacquered patent too intricate and cosily. But it 
is really wonderful that the silk weavers are able to wesve 
beautifn! designs by manipulating the warp with some sets of 
strings. 

The economic and social conditions of the weaving commu- 
nities are also worthy of attention. The Panchama weavers are 
not only steeped in ignorance, but are so hopelessly penurious 
that they are uvable to hold a week’s yarn in advance. Their 
yarn suppliers are the local usurers who leave them but a bare 
margin of their hard-won earnings. The Tiruvapptir weaver is 
not generally his own master. There are a few well-to-do men— 
smaij capitalists—who have virtually bought the rest of the 
community by a system of advaoces which, even after long years 
of work, show no inclination to disappear in part or whole. 
These wage-earners are eternally indeited, and when released 
from bondage hardly know how to stand on their own legs. 
Again, many of them who have emancipated themseives find it 
hard to keep the industry going for want of sufficient capital. 
The following is a rough calculation of the investment necessary 
for a single silk loom, although the figures are subject to violent 
fluctuations due to market. 


(a) Silk getting ready for the loom about 2 viss... Rs. 50 


(6) Silk on the loom és see eos 6gy)~=—CBO 

(c) Woven cloth awaiting sala eek ste ag? 3 0 

(d@) Outay on macbinery and accessories sss 59. 50 
(ec) Cost of living for weaving family for 3 

montas at Rs. 15 bee Svs wee gy)=S_ 48 

(f) Wages to dyer, etc. oe ans ove gg «= 20 

Rs. 265 


Pweg 


The return of this investment which is rather high for a poor 
Weaver, is slow, as he has to .wait for months for ‘the silk to 
pass through several hands for salt preliminary work, and for the 
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Goth to sell at decent prives. The weavers are often their own 
salesmen, and it is a common sight in chettynad to see them 
hawking their goods in the streets. 


The weaving industry of the State has a future before it if 
the workmen would wake up in time and shake off their injurious 
and pernicious ways. At present, their products have no sale 
except in the chetty villages, almost all the textile requisites of 
the upper, middle, and lower classes of the State being imported 
from Kuinbakonam, Conjeevaram, Madura, Salem, and Banga- 
lure. These, Tiruvapptr may well oust. 


To ameliorate the condition of the weaving community, the 
State has opened co-operative distributive societies for the supvly 
of yarn, etc., with fnnds advanced from the State coffers, with 
and without interest. A weaving school has been started to teach 
the uses of the flyshuttle, to which young students are admitted 
on stipends. The Central Jail owns looms at which convicts are 
taught weaving under the guidance of a special instructor. In 
these institutions carpets, bedsheets, checks, sashes, tapes and 
towels are made. 


Dyeing.—The fashion and the taste in female dresy being in 
favour of bright colours, dyeing is an indispensable adjunct to 
weaving. There are two distinct classes of dyers at Tiruvap- 
pur, the silk-dyers and the séyakarans or cloth dyers. The occupa- 
tion of the latter is almost gone; but silk-dyeing is so mach a 
necessity that every weaving family owns a set of dyeing vats 
and churning sticks to dye for itself at an emergency, although 
ordinarily all the silk prepared for the loom 1s sent out to the 
expert dyer to avoid worry and loss. 


Among the various colours fixed by the dyers, the favourite 
ones are red (Arakku) and yellow (Manjal). 


Arakku Sayam.—Dyeing involves three distinct procésses— 
using or bleaching, karam pidtkkirathu or application of mordant, 
and dyeing proper. The prepared silk is first bleached by being 
steeped in a solution of fuller’s carth dissolved at ;5; of a seer for 
every seer of silk taken. During this process, the silk loses a 
fourth of its weight although it is made up later on when the 
eolour is fixed. ” . 
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The next stage is to rinse the silk in running water, and diy 
it in a mordant composed of alum aud turmeric mixed in the 
proportion of 2:1 and weighing about 3 Re. weight for every seer 
of silk. . 


The dye is kombarakku or stick lac of which 8 seers are used 
for every seer of silk. The lac is broken into fragments and 
boiled in water, which is briskly stirred by means of a large 
wooden churn. The colouring matter which rises to the surface 
is frequently ladled into a separate cauldron kept for the purpose 
This 1s said to ke repeated seven times in order to make sure of the 
entire separation of the colouring substance. The cauldron is 
now boiled with some tamarind added in the ratio of about } seer 
for every seer of silk, and the silk is dipped in it and stirred for 
a couple of hours. It is finally washed and dried in the shade. 


a 


Manjal Sayam.—For yellow dyeing, two solutions are pre- 
pared out of chunan: and fullers’ earth mixed in different propor- 
tions, namely, 3:8 and 3:48. Tbe silk is first dipped in the 
solution containing the higher percentage of chunam, when it is 
immediately bleached, the loss of weight being about an eighth 
of the origina] weight. The other solution is mixed with a paste 
formed by kneading togethef gingelly oil (;3,;'seer for 1 seer of 
silk) and kapillc (kawella) powder (# seer), and to it the 
bleached silk is transferred to receive the colour. The mordant 
used is alum and the time during which the silk remains in the 
vate is a full day. 


To dye green, the silk is bleached and washed as for arakku 
sdyam, and steeped in a mordant made of turmeric and gall- 
nuts added in the ratio of } seer, and 1 Rupee weight for a seer 
of silk. After the colour is put on, it is once again left immersed 
in another but stronger solution of gall-nuts. The dye is the 
foreign aniline dye. 


Violet, rose and blue are also dyed by using the imported 
colours ia preference to indigenous vegetable dyes that have 
fallen into disuse. The colours are fixed, even without using 
mordanis. 


Cotton-dyeing.—Cotiqn-dycing is of two kinds i—yarn-dyeing 
and cloth-dyeing. The first of ihese is not carried un here, the 
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vequired dy2d yarn being purchased mostly from Kambsekonam 
and its neighbourhocd. Tiruvappir had more than a local repu- 
tation for cloth-dyeing, but it is a pity that the art has now 
seriously declined. The so-called Tiruvapptr ‘sdya veshiies’ or 
purple men’s waist cloti.s had, for years, successfully competed 
with the Madura brand of the same kind, and sold in considerable 
quantities all over tne southern districts; but owing to causes 
more or less obscure, the industry has nearly died out. The 
village is still inhabited by a few of the nayakkans who originally 
carried on the business; and the following is a summary of the 
process employed by them :—The cloth used for the purpose is 
piece-cloth known as kachai and muil cut upinto pieces of 14 cubits 
to form a par of men’s cloths. It is first bleached by the Dhobie, 
and returned without being starched. The edges which are to 
receive the purple tint are dipped in a solution of gall-nuts. To 
form lines along tlte border, straight or curved according to taste, 
an izon style is used, with which lines are drawn along the out- 
stretched cloth, with molten wax which, ty getting into the 
texture prevents any dye that may be applied at a later stage 
from spreading beyond. The space between the wax lines is 
subsequently stained black by brushing it with a solution pre- 
pared by mixing together smithy ashes, known as ‘ kittum’, alum, 
turmeric and iron pieces and by ailowing them to remain soaked 
for about 10 days. 


The next process is to remove the wax, which is done, first, 
by beating and washing the cloth in running water, and next, by 
immersing it in boiling water which remelts and removes any 
wax that may still remain. 


The cloth is now ready to receive the colour. Two solutions 
are prepared; one, @ mordani made out of gall-nvis; and the 
other a solution of the foreign dye known as ‘pipay sdyam’. 
The cloth is alternately stceped in the two solutiens a number of 
times and washed aod dried at the end of eachdip., The colour 
deepens as the process 1s repeated again and again. A pretty 
colour known as pal sayam is obtained by a comparatively few 
immmersions of this kind. 


Vegetable dyes—The chief vegetable dyes available in the 
State are turmeric, wild and ordinary, for yellow colqur ; manjzshtz 
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or the Indian madder, for scarlet or coffeebrown; ventilage gaH, 
for black; kusumba or bastard saffron (Carthamus tinctorius, 
Linn) for orange ; velvelan or acacia bark for red and black: and 
wengaz or red sandalwood (Petrocarnus santalinus, Linn) for ved. 


The following particulars regarding the preparation and 
application of dyes are taken from notes prepared by the Curator 
of the State Museum im connection with the Exhibition of Indian 
Arts and Industries heJd in 1917-1918 at Madras. 


Black dye.—The cloth to be dyed is well washed in water 
mixed with some powdered sheep’s dung, It is then steeped in 
an emulsion of castor-oi], alkaline earth and sheep’s dung for 7 
days and then washed in clean water. Then 1 tola of salt pre- 
pared from the ashes of the leaves of Indigo plant (Indigopera 
tinctoria Linn) 1 Tola of Chlorate of Potash and } tola of Cupri 
Sulphas are taken and mixed in a solution prepared with gum 
arabic and left to settle for 4 hours. The water is then drained 
of the Sediment and the cloth steeped in it for 7 days. It is then 
washed in clear water and dried. It is then soaked in Salt water 
and after boiling till the boiling point, taken out, washed and 
dried, ‘fe colour is fast. 


Orange dye.—The materials used for the dye are the root 
bark of Chay-root (Oldenlandia umbellata), turmeric (Curcuma 
longa Roxb) and alum for mordant. The colour is fast but 
becomes darker when the cloth is bieached. 


Yellow dye.—The materials used for the dye are the buds of 
Block Myrobolan (Terminalta Chebula—Retz) and turmeric 
(Cuxcuma longa Roxb.) The colour is fast but becomes muddy 
when the cloth is bleached. 

Red dye.—The dye is the root bark of Ventilago Madraspataygia 
with alum for mordant. The colour is fast and stands washing. 


Deep Red dye.—The materials used ave the wood of red wood 
(Admanthera pavonina, Linn) alum, sheep dung and alkaline 
earth as inordant. 


Embroidery.— A word may be ssid in passing of the interesting 
httle industry of embroidery carried on by a few mohammedan 
families in the town. The chief articles of decoration are gilt 
braid (Thuyyd), tinsel disos (Jigiad), and metalic tubes (Poornd) 
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which are stitched on to silk and velvet pieces in various beaati- 
ful‘ designs. The material to be embroidered is stretched on & 
frame, placed on supports so as to be a few feet above the ground ; 
the worker, usually, a woman, squats on the floor and stitches 
by passing the needle from the lefi hand above the work to the 
right hand below. Embroidered cloth of this kind is used in 
mating caps, badges, actors’ costumes, and court dress. 


Woollen weaving.—At Selkud?, Vaittur, Melur (Kulattuér 
Taluk), Karanrbavatti and Variapatti (Tiramayyam Taluk) are 
found rome kurnmba families engaged in sheep-rearing and blanket 
weaving. The sheep are shorn twice a year, namely in Thai 
(January~-February) and Adi (J uly—August). <A tukku of the 
local wool costs about a Rupee. Wool-dyeing is unknown ; the two 
aatural colours, black, and grey being separated and sorted 
by band-picking. The loom used for the work is the simplest in 
the world, consisting of a few sticks on which the warp is spread 
for a frame. The worker sits over it, and chrows across the 
shuttle which is but a ball of wool wound on a short stick. 
Coarse blankets are made in this manner, but they are of such 
short width, that two of them have to be stitched endways to 
make a single blanket. A little art is exhibited in ornamentally 
dispusing the two available colours, and msking blankets either 
with a black body and grey border or white body with black 
border. The future of the industry depends on the chances of 
importing and acclimatizing better breeds of wool-bearing sheep, 
which.at present seems hardly pnsaible. 


A aseful variety of the blanket) which is made and sold in 
some quantity is the woollen bag Known as madisanji in which 
the Brahmins carry their change when proceeding to tanks and 
rivers for a bath. It sells at about half a Rupee each. 


Plaiting.— Under plaiting will be noticed the kindred occu- 
pations of mat-making and basket masking. 


Mat-maxkinc.—The materials used for the first are kdraz, 
éujz, and the leaves of the palmyrah and cocoanut palms. The 
principal workers are the koravans. Cocoanut leaves are plaited, 
and used as thatching material and for making screens and 
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flower-baskets (/udalais). Palmyrah mats are made by pisiting 
separate strips, coloured and plam. Ej: mata which are simi- 
Jarly made are not only softer and better-looking, but are also 
supposed to be proof _ to the ravages of the white ant. 
Good mats are made at Karambakkudi ont of xdrat grass cut 
from water-courses. ‘The blades of the plant cyperus carymbo- 
sus, Rottb.« ‘are split into strips and woven with one or two 
simple bands of red and green, on the ususl low loom, the weaver 
sitting above the work. The mats are generally 6 feet long 
and 4 feet broad snd are coarse in texture but easily flexibla. 
They are ai. times made so fine that a mat sufficient for a man to 
lie ou can be rolled up and packed inte the interior cf a moderate 
sized walking stick’. They are also soft enough to be used for 
sleeping on, without extra bedding. 


Winnows, fans, sieves, and umbrellas are also made out of 
these materials. Cocoanut leaf fans are plaited; but palsoyrah 
fans are prepared by spreading out the green leaf under pressure, 
cutting it into shape, and decorating it with coloured strips and 
tinsel. The umbrellas kuown as thalangudais are like Japanese 
umbrellas ; only thev are very heavy and do not fold. Their ribs 
are made of bamboo sticks, and are covered with the leaves of 
the ‘Thalai’ bush. Wence the name. 


Chetty women excel in making pretty little baskets with 
palmyrah leaves, out of which they manage, true to the instincts 
of their race, to make some little money. Strips of the leaf are 
dried in the shade and coloured. They are then plaited into 
baskets of different sizes and patterns, of which the chief varieties 
are pansupari boxes and toilet cases. The latter which are used to 
carry turmeric saffron powder, looking-glasses and other women’s 
toilet requisites are both pretty and cheap. 


There are some workmen st the capital who make rattan- 
ware to order but the industry is not flourishing. 


Bangle making.—Ii there be any industry more or less 
pecuhar to Podukkottai, it is glass and bangle making. 
But eves iu its most flourishing days it must have heen quite a 
minor occupation; while at present its scope, and attractions 
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are exceedingly small. The chief centre is Vaititry in the 
Kulattiec Taluk, where a few families still carry on the business 
and where some broken furnaces still stand in evidence of its 
brighter days. 


T'wo kinds of bangles are made :—Arakku valai (lac bangles) 
and Kannddi vailai (glass bangles). 


Liac sBancLes.—Lac bangles are made out of the refuse 
rejected by the dyer after extracting all the colouring substance 
from stick-lac in the process of fixing arakku sayam (see under 
dyeing). The bangle makers purchase the Jac, and melt it, with a 
good quantity of well powdered brown earth and draw it into 
sticks, which are subsequently cut to size, painted, and decked 
with gilt metal discs (jigina) and other tinsel. The work is 
carried on all over the State by a few valayal chetties who make 
as well as sell them. Among the rural poor, they constitvte the 
chief and only ornament, and consequently, the occasional visits 
of the bangle pedlar with his load of jingling and shining tiasel 
are always weleuome. He is offered a seat on the pial, and as he 
adjusts his ware to the wrists cf his young purchasers many a 
giggle of laughter passes round the assembled crowd. 
Being always connected with festive occasions, his visits are also 
auspicious ; and his name has found admittance into the nursery 
rhymes and cradle songs of the ccuntry. But the ornament is 
falling out of fashion with the higher castes, and well-to-do 
classes. 


Glass bangles.—As the making of glass bangles constitutes 
an interesting chemical industry whose futare depends on careful 
scientific investigation and practice, the details of its manufacture 
as carried on by the local artisans, are set forth below. 


The ingredients required for the preparation of glass are 
mostly indigenous to the State. Of these, the most important is 
the alkali or ‘Saud’. It is found as ar effloresence on ‘ kalar’ or 
saline soils, and in summer, the crop is abundant for reasons that 
are manifest. The craftsmen repair to the soil in the season to 
collect and purify the alkali. To begin with, the deposit is 
scraped off and heaped in a suitable spot. A well is dug 
near it to supply the water necessary for the further treatment 
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pf the alkali. Three pity about 3 feet deep, which may be 
numbered 1, 2, and 3 respectively for purposes of description, 
are dug near it, with small channels between them for 
intercommun:cation. <A quantity of heaped-up alkali is 
introduced into No. 1, which is then filled with water. The 
water is well stirred so that it dissolves as much of the alkali as 
it can. The solution is then allowed to settle. After clearing, it 
is drained inic No. 2 tbrough the connecting channel, a fresh 
quantity of the alkali added, stirred, and finally left to settle and 
clear. It is now discharged into No. 3, and the sume procesr 
repeated. In spite of three such treatments, it would appear that 
the solution does not get saturated with the alkali. Conse- 
quently, it is again diacharged into the 3 pits, once, or twice or 
more, as may be necessary, until it can hold no more of the 
alkali. It 1s then evaporated to dryness. 


The alkali so obtained is contaminated with other salts and 
earths. To purify it, it is re-dissolved and stirred, and the solution 
drained or decanted into a separate vessel, ro as to separate it 
from its ingredients most of which wili settle at the bottom. It 
is then boiled in 3 pots which shall be named Nos. I, 2, and 3. 
These are put on the same fire, but so as to be unequally heated. As 
the solution thickens in No. 1 which is more heated than the rest, 
it is ladlied into No. 2, and after a time into No. 3 which is the 
least hesied of all. It is removed from the fire when it has the 
consistency of a syrup, and allowed to cool down to dryness in a 
fourth vessel kept at the tewperature of the air. 


The object in arranging for the slow and gradual drying up 
of the solution in different pots seems to be, in the first place, to 
avoid waste by sputtering, and, in the second place, to separate 
impurities, as taey are separated, for instance, in the case of sea- 
salt, by taking advantage of the different temperatures at which 
different sul.stances may separate from a solution. The resulting 
substance is purified alkali. 

As glass is a silicate, the next thing is lo get pure fine silica 
or sand. The finest sand that lies stranded off the banks of rivers 
aod channels after a flood or overflow is colfected. A cistern of. 
clay, 3 feet high is erected on the spot and filled with waier. 
The sand is introdaced into it, well-stirred with the head and the, 
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leg, and the scuiza which rises to the surface or adheres to the 
lumbs of the workman is carefully removed. When the 
solution clears after the disturbance, the coarser grains settle at 
the bottom, while the finer ones rest on top thereof. A curious 
method is adopted at this stage to separate the finer grains from 
the coarser ones. The cistern which is of wet clay is now slit™ 
open from the top downwards as far as the surface of the sand 
slowly, so that the superincumbent water discharges gently 
through the slit as it is cut, and flows out without disturbing the 
sand below. On the slit reaching the sand, the superficial !ayer 
which is of fine sand is carefully removed, and drained of its 
water through a sieve, a piece of cloth being as good for the pur- 
pese as apy other. It is then sun-dried and carted away. 


The next process is to make an intimate mixture of the 
prepured sand and alkali. A flat piece of ground high and dry 
is selected, and littered over with straw, into which is worked the 
slimy depcsit of the alkali pits until it presents an even surface 
quite free from grit, coarse sand, or other earthy constituents 
detrimentel to the preparation of good glass. The sand is now 
spread on it and a solution of the alkali is added, and the two well 
kneaded together so ae to form a semi-solid mass. This is gen- 
erally done before night-fall in order that the niass may slowly 
harden during the night. On the next morning, it is broken up, 
and a fresh quantity of the solution worked into it. This is 
continned for neariy 20 days, the process being repeated every 
day, until each grain of the sand gets a thick incrustation of the 
alkali, and the subsequent chemical combination between the two 
constituents is rendered easy. 


Now, everything is ready for making glass. A large pit of 
about 3 feet in depth is dug, and «a conical dome of clay 1s built 
on it, with a hole on top to serve asachimney. Twenty to 
forty pots containing the prepared mixture are piled within 
it in pyramidal fashion, on a platforra of fire-wood and the 
furnace is kindled. The burning continues day and night for 
several days, generally exceeding three, during which the 
constituents of the mixture combine to form glass. 


An examination of this substance especially by looking through 
it at a source of light, shows that it is full of -bubbles and 
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‘purities which have. to be removed before it can hare any 
eommercial value. To this end, it is re-melted with an equal 
quantity of the purified alkali in the furnace described in the 
foregoing paragraph, 

Generally, the purification of the glass is not done after the 
manufacture of the crude variety. The top Jayers of the pyramid 
of pots mentioned supra contain the crude glass which has to be 
purified, while the bottom layers contain the mixture of sand and 
alkali out of which crude glass itself is made., The object in 
putting the crude glass to be refined in the top-pots is just to 
have it in the region of highest temperature, which is not imme- 
diately over the burning wooc at the bottom of the furnace, but 
aigher up where the oxidation of the fuel is complete. 


The same furnace is also used for obtaining different kinds 
of colocred glass. The favourite colours are green, blue and red. 
To prepare the blue variety, 9 measures of the crude glass, 9 of the 
purified alkali and 20 ‘ Virahanidais’ of ‘Rengu’ (probably an 
oxide of iron or ccpper), and a small quantity of powdered and 
sifted Sovutht Kaillu (presumably an ore of iron or copper) are 
melted together. Of the last two ingredients, the first is pur- 
chased by the men from the northern districts of the Presidency, 
while the second is picked up anywhere in gravelly areas. 
Green glass is gct by melting together 9 measnres of the crude 
glass, 9 of the refined alkali, 20 Virahanidais of Semburan Kallu, 
(Ferrous laterite) and a small quantity of cupric oxide. The last 
substance is prepared by the craftsmen themselves by continually 
heating copper sheets or cuttings over a fire uatil the metal 
oxidises into a black powder. Black glass is similarly made 
by fusing together 9 measures of the crude glass, 6 of the alkali, 
and 2 handfuls of Ragi bran. 


The first thing to do in making yellow glass is to prepare 
litharge (Pb, O,). A few ounces of lead with 3 small percentage 
of tin are heated :n 2 covered earthenware dish, not hermetically 
closed, for several hours until the lead combines with the 
atmospheric oxygen to form the lower oxide. This oxide is 
then fused into the required quantity of the refined glass, to 
which are added a few spoonfuls of powdered and well sifted 
gneiss. The resulting glass is.crawn into a fine wire by dipping 
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an iron rod into the molten mass, and graduelly drawing it away 
from it so that the glass leaves the crucible in the form of a 
thread. This is then slightly heated to become plastic, twisted 
round to form rings, or flattened on one side and rounded, to 
form bangles. 


The furnace employed for making the bangles is simple in 
construction, and resembles outwardly the bigger furnace in 
which glass is prepared. Over a pit of about a foot and a half, a 
cone of clay is built, but with no apertare at the apex as in the 
case of the larger one. On the level of the ground, the dome is 
pierced laterally by a number of holes, in which are set small 
earthenware receptacles, bits of old country tiles do very well, to 
serve as crucibles. The fire is kindled underneath and fed 
through one of the holes, which is for this purpose made larger 
than the rest. These boles serve not only as openings through 
which tbe molten glass in the crucible is drawn for work, but 
also as ventilators. This 1s an ingenious confrivance as the 
heated air helps to keep the glass at a steady high temperature, 
as it emerges through the holes from within the furnace. 


To prepare the ordinary variety of bangles, a bead of the 

hquid glass is taken at the tip of a pointed iron cod, which is 

/\ then erected, with that end up, the glass moving 

down to form a ring. While yet hot, it is sipped 

on to another rod with a conical clay top as shown 

in the figure. The ring ts then gradually but rapidly 

worked down the cone. so that it widens out to the dimensions 
of an ordinary bangle. 


To make a corrugated bangle, the plastic ring described 
above is transferred to another cone the hase of which has 4 
mgzag relief of clay all round. On being pressed against it, the 
glass follows its hneamenis. 


The art of blowing has not advanced with these men. The 
only appliance they vse is an ordivary iron tube. Collecting a 
bead of molten glass at one end, they allow it to descend by its 
owa weight and form atiay bulb. By blowing into it through 
the tube, the bulb is enlarged. It is doubtful whether the globes 
thué: manufactured possess any commercial value,-as they ate 
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¥ery'thin and frigile. But it is reported “that iHey ‘male thd 
Srdinary tinted bulbs, which ate sold in the thops and putehacedl 
for decorative porposes. 

Small flasks are made out of the bulbs by just allowing the 
glass to descend lower in the earlier stages of the process so as to 
give the resulting vessel a neck. The neck is detached frém the 
blowing tube by passing a wet body round, which cracks the glass 
along its line of contact. The flasks thus made are unshapely 
and fragile. It would appear that they manufacture in this 
mazaner the so-called ‘‘ Pannirpnities’’ or flasks in which rose- 
water in retailed. 


Other shapes and varieties they do not and cannot make. 
They can only ring the changes on the bulb. They could not 
attempt a test tube, a retort, or a bottle. Their horizon of kaow- 
ledge and practice is very limited, and unless and until they get 
the chances of visiting or getting trained in, well-condncted g'ass 
fantories, it will be very difficult to widen that horizon. 


Banyles and rings, flasks and bulbs are, after they are shaped, 
left for hours together in a pot provided with s lateral hole and 
inverted on the top of the furnace, in order to enable them to cool 
slowly to the normal iemperature. This is done to svoid crack- 
ing by rapid cvoling. 

At present, the Vaittur craftsmen purchase ylase from their 

‘kinsfolk in the adjoming Zamindari of Marungapuri, but from 
the evidence of the dilapidated furnaces of which there are about 
16 in the village and the admission of the Marungapuri men 
themselves that their ancestors were originally natives of this 
State, who subsequently settled in the Zamindari at the invita- 
tion of one of its chiefs, it is clear that glass-making was once 
succeasfully practised here. Amonug the several causes that might 
have led to the decline of the industry, the foremost seems tu be 
the difficulty of securing cheap fuel consequent on the rigorous 
administration of the forest Jaws. Another causeis the competi- 
tion of the ‘Bombay’ bangles of better finish and quality. The 
impurity of the local glass is a standing trouble, and, to remove 
#t, the alkali has to be subjacted to a purificatory process on 
ecientific lines, This means chemical works, uadtter skilidd 


supervision. <And-effer all, at is doubtful if even the beatof these 
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+angies pessesk mach sommerpial value. In villages and centecs 
@. pilgrimage, cheap bangles sell in good number. They are 
further ia vequeston same ceremonial occasions like the adatkdprw 
of the Hindas, or for dedication to temples i in fulfilment of yows. 
Qtharwise their sale is limited. 


Whatever the prospects of the bangie industry, the alkaline 
earth which is collected in the =tate possesses a value of 1ts own. 
Under the name of Whobies’ earth, it is en:ployed as a bleaching 
agent. It is used in the preparation of dyes and country soaps ; 
in refimng sugar, and adulterating tobacco. Further it enters 
largely in the preparation of native medicine; and consequently 
the collection of this alkaline efflorescence and its purification 
even according to crude local raethods is remunerative enongh. 


Rope-making.—The State is not wanting in fibrous plants, 
though no use has as yet been made of them on a large scale. The 
American aloe or kathalai is found in plenty and its long fibres 
méasuring from 3 ft. to 7 may be used in making ropes, ham- 
mocks and twine. Another isthe Deccan hemp or Pulichaz keerat 
whose ‘soft, white, silk’ fibre can be used for making ropes 
and sacks. There are also the Madai or Erukkat, the sunn hemp, 
and Marui (bowstring hemp) cut of which gvod fibre can be 
extracted. Bat cocoanut fibre ropes alone are made in some 
quantity by the Koravar community. 


Moetal-wérk.—Except in the case of the aluminium industry 
of the State Jail, the blacksmithy section of the P. W. Workshop, 
and a few tinker’s shops in the town, there 1s no organised metal 
industry. In villages like Kirantr, Kulipirai and Karambakkudi 
metal vessels ave made to order but there is scarcely any place, 
except probably Kirantr, having anything like a standing repu- 
tation. Sometimes a village or two may secure an ephemeral 
reputation by the chance residence of a clever Kannan or smith ; 
as for instance, Unaiyur, near Tirumayyam where safes, locks 
and some inferior cutlery are made. 


The usual articles of manufacture are the piicher (hudum), 
chambu, goggiet (kuja), platters and plates, spoons and ladles, oil 
issupa, cattle bells and chains, horn-caps (upps), temple gongs 
end bells, They are made by hammering, tinkezing, ox casting. 

. 36 
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Hopper vessela-are hammered inte shape: Firaes utensils are 
Himmored in parts, ang seldered. Bell-nretal vessels are cast 
for casting & solid mould is firat made in clay nad coated with 
wax: The wax, is, ia its turn, eovered with a thick layer of 
clay. When dry, the wax is extracted by melting and runving 
it out, and in the inierspace so ergated between the two clay 
layers, liquid bell-metal is cun in and allowed to solidify. 

There is, as already stated, some aluminium industry in the 
Jail, carried on by convict labour. The usual articles of manu- 
facture are household utensils, buttons, and knick~knacks. 


Artistic work in metal is carried on by some clever smiths 
supported by the town, and chettynad. They generally excel in 
making Swami figures in silver and bell-metal. The beautiful 
casket carrying, on an art* pedestal, a large elephant figure, 
which was presented to His Highness on the occasion of the 
Silver Jubilee of his rule, was the work of lucal smiths. + 

There was, til] recent times, a ‘silver’ office in which court 
and temple orders for plates, and véhkanams were executed under 
cepattmental snpervision. ° 


Oile.—Though ground-nut and cashew grow in abundance 
yet gingelly is the chief oil, owing to its large use for bathing and 
culinary purposes. It is expressed in country wooden mills in 
which the sesnme seed is crushed under rollers driven by bulls. 
The same mills are also used for extracting cocoanut oi! from the 
succulent parts of the cocoanut. This oil is geferally used as 
lubricant and lamp oil, for aduiterating ghee, and preparing, cakes. 
A cheap substitute for gingelly oil is the ground-nut oil, but 
owing to its bad reputation as not being conducive to health, 
it is generally discarded. Its production is also limited by the 
large demand for the nuts themselves in the west. 

Castor oil is highly valued as a purgative. It ir prepared in 
small quantities in almost every househoid. For this purpose, 
the castor seeds are sun-dried, broken, and boiled in water. After 
a time the oil separates and rises to the surface from whieh: it 1 
skimmed into another-vessel. The oi! was once used largely as 
jamp oil, and though the introdaction of cheap kerosane ail has 
pratically ousted it from this field, the presemt acute conditions 
of the war axe, bringing it once egain into favour... |... - 
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+ WNeeey off (Melia Azadirachta, Linn) is another oil held in 
esteem for its medicinal value. It is administered both externally 
ané imternally for nervous and other disorders. In spite of its 
disagresabdle odour, it is used by the backward classes as hair oil, 
and unguent. i 

Other oils expressed in the State are Iluppennaz or baséia oil, 
used for temple illumination and ghee adulteration ; Punga ennai 
or Indian Beech oil used for medical and lighting purposes; 
mustard oi), used as liniment in cough and catarrh; aud kurun- 
tha ennat or wild Jime oil good for rheumatic complaints. 


Cazhew oil which is believed to be nutritious, and quite as 
goood as almond or olive oilis rarelv prepared in the State, in spite 
of numerous cashew plantation» existing therem. This ie be- 
cause the uses of the oil are not widely known. The nuts of the 
plant are at present fried and eaten. 


Though the State has plenty of oil producing plants, no 
attempts have been made to make soaps or candles, except probably 
Savukkaram, or country soap, which is obtained by boiling some 
cheap oi! with Dhobies’ earth, and solidifying the resulting 
compound in cocoanut shells. Ou! cakes are put to some use or 
other. They are often used as manure. Gingelly cakes are used 
as fodder ; and bassia cakes, as soap after an oil bath. 


Perfamery.— Pudukkottai has always enjoyed a reputation 
for sceats, fine specimens of which used to be made under court 
patronage by some Brahmins and Mohammedans. Its batties 
(scented sticks) and bdillats (scented wafers) sell far and wide. 
The local perfumecs also excel in making billai garlands glistening 
with bead and lace, and set with ornamental bied figures, which 
sometimes fetch as much as Rs. 50. The recipe employed ia 
making the perfumes is so closely and jealously kept a professional 
secret, that the details of the industry are not known. 


- Brick-making and Pottery.—Reference bas already been 
made to the fact that the soil being rich in red loam is eminently 
suited to the brick-making industry. Flooring tiles and bricks of 
high quality are manufactured by the State under the supervision 
of the P. W. .D., and cold to the public when in excess of State 
requizements. Pottery of some kind carried on by, the Kosavans 
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ab: BMoaleiydr, Kosalakkadi, Tiravéngavasal, Vdrdppur~ apd 
Sevanlair. 

Stene-work.—The granite 1ovks of the State give ooctra bits 
to several kall-thatchans‘or atone-masons. They cut and blag 
at the quarries, dress and polish stones. .They also make articles 
of household use such as grinding stones, cattle troughs, mortars 
and pestles ; and assist generally at the construction of houses, 
chatrams, and tank stairs. The better sort cf workmen among 
them, who are artistically inclined, make Swami figures in granite 
and pot-stone. ; 

House-building.—The steady expansion of the capital, and the 
numerous works undertaken by the State andthe chetties afford 
a steady support to a numerous class of artisans empluyed more 
ortless directly in house-building. Foremost among them are 
the masons, who build on contract and whose prcfessional advice 
is, otherwise, constantly sought, as being versed in the ‘manaz 
sastram’ or the Hinda acience of house-biislding. The availa- 
bility of good clay and cheap fuel has aiso led to the springing up 
of brick-fields and lime-kilns all over the country, and near the 
town and the cheity villages in particular. The houre-building 
activities Iu the State maintain a large body of brick-layers, 
lime-burners, and daily Jabourers, wh se wages are steadily 
increasing. 

Musical Instruments making.—A few workmen are en- 
‘gaged in making musical instruments like the Veena, ‘T'hambura, 
Saranga, and Mrilthangam, which have earned & name for quality 
and finish. 

Rice mills and Decorticaters.—There are numerous power 
driven mills all over the State used for husking and polishing rice, 
of which about eight are located in the capital itself. They are 
working busily from year’s end to year’s end, though, in conse- 
quence, @ large number of poor people, especially wonien folk, 
who formerly eked their livelihood by pounding rice haye been 
thrown. out of employment. In ground-nut growing centues like 
Alangudi, decorticators have been installed. 

Printing Presees.-—T here are three printing presses of which. 
the Srt Brihadamwbe or the State Presa is. the ‘largest. The 
pomnining two ae ress peeperty; of these one is‘ situated 
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in the town, :and the other im Kdondput,a chefty village. The 
private press at Pudnkkdiéai undertaken only job work such 
as invitations and advertisement. The Konaput Press formerly 
printed a weekly, called Vidyabdnu which has since been changed 
into a monthly called Danavaisyan devoted to the dissemination 
of news besides being the organ of chetty social reform. 1t bas 
algo attempted something in the way of book-printing. 

The State Press.—The Sri Brihadamba Press which is 
named after the tutelary Goddess at Tirugédkacnam was esta- 
blished in 1861 and removed in 1892 to its present accommoda- 
tion in the Public offices. It is State owned and State managed. 
In combination with Stationery, it is run as a separate depart- 
ment under the direct control of the Darbar. In 1880 it was 
considerably enlarged by the addition of a good Press, plant 
and type. A State Gazette was first published in 1879 as a 
bi-monthly, which was converted into amonthly in July 1881, 
and is now issued every fortnight on the first and third Wednes- 
days of every month for the promulgat'‘on of State orders and the 
digsemination of useful information. Besides ‘this, the Press 
executes all State work, such as forms, Administration Reports, 
Law Reports, Regulations, etc., and publishes an almanac 
(Panchangam) which, owing toits accuracy of information and 
superior print :acets with a large sale. It also undertakes job 
work in the intervals allowed by State orders. It owns an oil 
engine, 4 machines, and 3 presses, and employs 35 compositors, 
etc. Attached to the Press is a Bindery. The receipts and expendi- 
ture of the department including the Stationery branch were 
Rs. 2,190-2-0 and Rs 12,597-8-9 respectively for 1917-8. 

Fine Arts and Music—The State has slways been an 
enlightened patron of the arts supporting in particular bards 
and poets who in turn commemorated the noble deeds of the ruling 
race in song and legend. Being situated near Tanjore, Puduk- 
kéttai has also offered a helping hand to the musicians who were 
left adrift on the downfall of the Tanjore dynasty. Veenai 
Subbukutti Aiyar, Sorabath Krishnaiyar, Desa Vadya Venkata-~ 
ramiar, Garantha Naicker, Nannu and Chittu who are well-known 
riames in the musical world, found favour and patronage at the 
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The court has also encouraged pain‘ars of repute, aome. of 
whose masterpieces adorn the Darbar Hall.in the Old Palace. 
Even now, there are in State employment artists of skill and 
ability. In addition to the usual work in oil and water, paintings 
are alsc executed on glass, ivory, and mica, se we'l as on wood 
according to the Tanjore school of painting. 

There is also 2 certain amount of wood and ivory carving 
done within the State. The art is practised mainly in respect 
of making temple cars, vahanams, and ornamenial door-frames. 
Tke last of these are sc highly valued by the chetties, that 
they spend hundreds of Rupees in making them for their 
dwelling houses. Some of the car-workers also do excellent work 
inivory. In the Sri Marthanda Exhibition of 1912 there was 
exhibited a tiny ivory Swami figure whose lineaments were 
discernible only under a magnifier, and when s6 examined, were 
found to be admirable for proportion and grace. 


Temple architecture.—Among the arts and industries of the 
past, vestiges remain of tempfe architecture ir which considerable 
advance seems to bave been mude by those wh) originally iu- 
habited this cocntry. Tere are several shrines within the State 
of more than passing iuterest, which, though belonging to a 
remote period, are conimendaole for artistic excellence. The 
Mavarkoil at Kodumbalir, for instance, belongs to the age of 
rock-cut temples. Whether we look at the labour and ingenuity of 
building and terracing with large blocks of granite held together 
by mere pressure, or consider the art and beauty of the figures 
cut in column, style, and séiupi, we are struck with wonder at the 
progress made’in the architectural art, in times which we now 
easily style backward. Of the ari of the Kodumbélir temple, 
the Curator of the State Museum.observes :-— 


“In each of the 3 sides of each of the 3 temples, there is a 
large ornamental niche with a beautifully carved idol measuring 
4’ 3’ in height securely placed init. Each figure is by itself s 
masterpiece of sculpturing and not generally met with in other 
temples of these parts, ¢.g., Arthanatheesvaran, Subramanyan, ¢.¢., 
double figures blended into one. Above the niche there is a 
beautifully oarved porch. The ornamental works found on the 
walia of the temples are very beautifully oarred, elahorately 
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finished. Again, one of the most striking features about the 
vorstruction of these temples is the absence of any flat roof over 
the sanctum on which the stuoi of the building is generally 
evected...............dn addition to these, there is a big stone Nandi 
measuring 6’ 8” in height, 9’ 6* in length and 10’ 6” round the 
body, z.e., half the size of the famous Nandi of Tanjore (Tanjore 
Nandi 12’ 10” in height) but more artistically finished both in its 
posé and cut”’. 


Trade and Markets.—The products and industries of the 
State are not so great as to be exported in quantity after meeting 
local demands. The country depends, on the other hand, on the 
surrounding districts even for the supply of necessaries. While the 
exports are therefore inappreciable, the imports are considerable. 
It may also be siated that for the purposes of Jocal consumprion, 
& brisk internal trade is carried on between one part of the State 
and another. 


' Exports.— All this reqires good and accessib!e ec¢mmunication. 
Though no railway runs through the State, the country is, as the 
reafler will see in the next chapter, well supplied with roads, and 
the capital is itzeif well connected with all the important District 
and Taluk towns which lie around. The chief articles of export 
are ground-nuts, avaram bark, acacza back, nux-vomica seeds, jack 
fruit, mango fruit, grams, tobacco, karnaz (yam), silk and cotton 
cloths, perfamery and bangles. Ground-naot is sent to Tanjore 
and Trichinopcly for being consigned to Kurope Mango and 
jack fruits sel] largely in the Madura district. Grams are sold at 
Manapp4érai and Pattukkdéttai. The textiles are exported to 
Ceylon, Rangoon, and the Straits. 


Imports.—The chief imports are paddy, rice, sea salt, 
timber, straw, textiles, hardware, plantain fruit and lesves, 
tobacco, bulls, betel-leaves, cOcoanuts, and dried fish. Of these, 
paddy ind rice form the bulk. The woven cloths are mostly 
obtained from Kuombakonam, Salem, Madura, and Conjeevaram, 
besides piece-goods purchasea from ‘importing houses at Madras. 
Plantain leaf and fruit are consigned almost daily from the 
adjoining OCauveri Delta; bullg come from Menappdrai and Karir ; 
cocosnute and fish from Pattukkditai; salt from Kattumavadi ; 
and timbér from Negapatam. : 
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‘The rest is internal trade, which: helps to diatributd in the 
towns the products of the rural sreas. Muadgh of it is carried on at 
the fairs which are both collecting and distribgting cenires. The 
biggest fair of the kind, and probably cue of the biggest in the 
Southern districts, is the Friday fair at the capital. The sheady 
covers a large area, with numerous sections, roofed and open, 
set apart for paddy, cattle, n.vadanyams (cereals und pulses), 
fich, straw, and vegetables, Hundreds of carts may be seen ou 
Friday mornings streaming into the town from north, south, 
east and west along the principal highways, and a very busy 
trade kept up the livelong day. This large volume of business is 
due, among other reasons, to the fact that the capital stands 
between the supplying districts of Trichinopoly and Tanjore to 
the north, and the rich consuminy chetty villages to the south. 
The Karambakkudi fair which is next in size exchanges its pro- 
duce with those of the Pattukkéttai taluk. The fairs at Virdli- 
malai and Konnaiyur are also considerable. Below is given a list 
of fairs and fair days. 


Taluk. station. Fair dav. 


Pudukkéttai ae .. Hriday. 
| Karambakkudi ... .. Wednesday. 


Alangudi _—_... 4 Alangudi .» «wa Thursday. 
Vadakadu se -. Saturday. 
\ Malaiyir ... ae .. Tuesday. 
( Konnaiytr ... sa ... Monday. 
Arimalam ... ani .. Tuesday. 
Raéyapuram Sits ... Wednesday. 
Kadtyapatti ae .. Tuesday, 


| Kéngépuot ... ... «. Tuesday. 

Tirumayyam ee .-» Saturday. 
Tirumuyyam ...- Poduppatti... ... ... Wednesday. 

Kolipirai_... ee -- Thursday. 
Ponnamarévati... ». BSaturday. . 
Embal eae cee ee Sunday. 
Virdcchalai oe ». Sunday, 
Mélatidniyam  ... «. Sunday. 

{ Rangiyam oes £7m,, +. om ¢ Monday,. 
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Paiuk. ° Station. Fair day. 
( Virdlimalai...*  ... ... Monday. 
1 Kirantr... xe ... Monday. 
7 ; Kudamiénlai... .. Tuesday 
Kalattur _ Kovilpatti ... sf ... Sunday. 
Sittambutr ... Siu w. Lucsday. 
{ Andakkulam aes Saturday. 


The Nattukkottai Chetties.—The chief eaeeatcg castes are 
Chetties, Kématties and Ravuthanr, of whom the first are alsu 
financiers and bankers. The sertlements ot these Chettics 
called nagarams lie tu the south of the Vellarv in the Taluk of 
Tirumayyam. The palatial houses that one meets therein 
are an index of the plenitude and prosperity of the community. 
The Chetties are an enterprising hard-headed race of bankers and 
traders whose principal business hes across the Bay in Rangoon 
and the Settlements. By dint of industry, perseverance, and 
busisess habits, they carry on an immense amount of business 
as bankers and rice and timber merchants. They love their 
homes intensely—with 4 love that redouhles on their return after 
Jong years of voluatary exile. When they come back, they en1ich 
Pudukkéitai, reaovate temples, construct choultries and schools 
(Patashalas) and coutnbate variously to public chacities. 

Weights and Measures.—A* many of the inscriptions avuil- 
able in the State relate uo gifts of one kind or another specitied 
according to the fashion of the times, a scrutiny of these records 
of the past reveals a bewilderirg multiplicity of weights and 
measures that were formerly current in the country. Some of 
these old wor!d names strike us as strange and new, but some are 
recognisable as our old tamiliar friends. For one thing, the 
term padi which is so universal now is discovered to be an up- 
start of comparatively recent origin. : 


4 Sevidu = 1 Alakku. 
‘ 8 Alakka = 1 Ulakku. 
2 Ulakku = 1 U11. 
-2 Un =: J Nali. 
& Nali <2 1 Kurunit. 
2Karnni =< 1 Padakku. 
2 Padakku = 1 Tuni, 


ad 


to poeta r he wet te, 


*Tn am inacription® of Sri Vatlabha Déva of 1366 A.D., mention 
ta made of kdéfai which is now said tn be 24 marrakkals. Two 
centuries earlier there existed a different measure Ktralantakan. 
in the GSdkea—Samvat 11424, a marakkdl by name Kuramban 
( = 4 Nalig) was in uce in the Kadalisvara temple at Tirukalém- 
bir. There were also numcrous other measures pamed differently 
probably witb a view to denote different standards. Sometimes 
they were named after their hall-mark, ¢.g., sidakkel or the measure 
bearing the slam or trident 1aark. Sometimes they were named 
after the metal of which they were made, e¢.g., seppukkal or the 
copper measure. We do vot know if kovilkdl was identical with 
stlakkdl, but the term denotes that it must have been used in 
kovtl or temple transactions. Similarly kadamaikkal must have 
been used in levyiog Aadamai (tax); while ie (cown) kal and 
Nattu (countzy) kal probably denoted measures current in town 
and country. Measures, ic would appear, were also named after 
persons, probably eminent in taeir own time, e g., Ponmdlikai- 
pillai-Sanganeni-marakkdl, Tiruvdsal-tiranddn-kdl, Virapart- 
pilamarakkdl, Terrarai-kandan-hal, etc. The practice of naming 
after persons has continued down to recent times. The indigenour 
measure called Pallavan padi is named after the Pallava kings, 
and Harris padi which was used til] recently was named after a 
Collector of Tanjore. 


The present measures for soltds like grain and salt are :— 


4 Padis 2s 1 Marakkai. 
12 Marakkals = ] Kalam. 
5 Kalams =: 1 Podi (pack-load). 


50 Padis (Madias) = 1 Muttai. 


Both the Imperial measure knowo as Patianam or Madras 
padi, aad the local padi called Pudukkotiai padt, sinmna padi and 
Pallavan padi are used side hy side. The former is 1, times the 
latier. Ghee (Liquid), >i], and curds are also measnred by these 
standards. The first of these articles is sold by the weight in the 
bazaar, although in transactions with the peasantry it is invari- 
ably measured. Milk is rarely weighed though the expression 

* All the materials from inscriptions used in this section were kindly 


supplied by the State Arehmolegist. ‘The quotations are extracted from 
_* ghee nates he supplied. 
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‘seer’ 18 ysed sunielimes in connectivn with it. In measuring 
oil, larger measures are also employed, ¢.g., adam ( == 144 Madras 
meaeures) and pod: (= 10 adams). Kerosene oil, except for State 


supplies, is measured hy bottle and tin, and arrack by gallon and 
dram. 


Linear measures.—The standard of liaear measure seems to 
hase varied from place to place us may be inferred from such 
terms as Mattiyir-nila alavi kol (Mattiyur land-measasuring rod) 
Tirumeyyam kot (Tirumaiyyam rod), Adanur-kadu alanta kdl 
(Adanur rod for measuring forest), Sembattir-kadamai-irukkam 
(Sembattur rod for taxation) ete. The length of the rods varied 
at different localities as the following table wou'd show. The 
dates and places menttoned in the table refer to the inscriptions 
fron: which the information has bean derived. 

A. D. 
1216 Kunnandar k6éyil ... 9 ft. red. 
1222 & 1271 Kudumiamaiat oo... 9 16 ft. rod. 
1227 & 1290 Péraiyur .. 1% ft. rod and 22 ft. rod 


respectively. 
1254 & 1261 Oliyamangalam ... 16 ft. rod. 
1262 Mailapatti .. 18 ft. rod. 
1311 Maravamadurai ... 16 ft. rod. 
1313. Perumanadu .. 16 Ft. rod. 
1322 Pinnangadi .. 16 ft. rod. 
1340 Tirnweyyam ... 12 ft. rod. 
1369 Mélir .. 12 fH. rod. 
1841 Mirattanai .. 24 ft, rod. 


In the inscriptions of Méravariman Sandara Pandya | 
frequent reference is made to a measure called kol kudithang 
which though indefinable now wus well-recognised in the first 
half of the 13th century. A Kudumidmalai inscription dated 
1267 A.D. mentions a katttadi of ancertain dimensions. 


Two kinds of &dis are nuw recognised among the peasantry 
a kol of 16 human feet in the eastern half of the State, anc 
one of 14 ft. in the western. Though terms like ‘mile’, ‘ yard 
(Tamil, gajam) and ‘foot’ (Tamil, adz) have passed into the verna 
cular, the English linear measure of distance is not uriversall 


¥ 


EB POMTERE TPAD Birslee. 
kuowmh: Bhort lengths are exprosabd in ters of thé following 
tabi | a4 

13 Virekkadeis = 1 Sin (span). 


2 Sane == 1 Mulam (cubit), 
2 Muiams == 1 Gajam (yard). 
2 Gajams = 1 Baham. 


Bdham, in the above table, represents the Jength between 
the two outstretched arms. Greater lengths, especially distances 
eovered by journeys are expressed in terms of zd or the Indian 
hour. Thus an Enghsh mile is mukdl-ndla vali or distance 
traversed in three-fourths of an Indian hour, A kdédam is 10 ndlt 
velt or distance covered in 10 nalis. Distances area sometimes 
indicated roughly by such terms as kiippidu diram (distance 
within call), ete. 


Square measures —In tormer times the usnal units of land 
measurement were mid, kani, mintirikat, and their submultiples. 
They naturally varied with the standard rod of various localities. 
Afa usualiy represented 256 kulis, though in one of the inscrip- 
tions at Tirugékarnam ascribed tc one Mara Varman Vira-Pandya, 
a md is said to be 512 kulis, In those days, lunds were measured 
with so much care “ that even such a srnall fraction as ,oepaa 
of a vél¢ (= 1 kil-muntirikat) was recorded in the documents. In 
one of the inscriptions of Iruambanadu temple, a certain land 
which was endowed to the temple, 1s said to have consisted of 88 
small plots—-some measuring so small a fraction as 7}, of a véli 
In an inscription of one unidentified Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, 
mention is maje of a grant of %, of aréli of land by the 
temple authorities of Adanir. 

Even to-day, when lands have been surveyed aad fixed in 
terms of cant ard acre, the old names continue to be used, of 
which the.following 1s a table. 


100 Kulis = ] Ma. 
20 Mas or 2,000 kulis = 1 Véh. ; 
50 Kulis - == 1 Al Nadukai (ss mach as could 
be transplanted by une man). 
1,000 Kniis = } Ai Sévidam (unit of feudal 
a" : tenure). 


.=t | Rarokkem. « . 
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+ -& kent is generally a square ‘dl of 14 feet. The term pangu 
is rarely used. 


Measurement of time—Clocks anc watches are, if not 
unknown considered a luxury io rural areas. Time is roughly 
calculated by observing the Jengths of shadows, and noting the 
position of the sun and the stars. The village watchman in 
charge of sluices who has to irriyate fields by the hour calculates 
by shadows at day and stars at night. Sometimes a floating 
eup ia used, which is regulated to sink ina fixed tima by the 
entrance of water throuysh a tiny hole at its bottom. Time is 
roughly denoted by expressions like Velli mulaikirathn «the east 
has brightened), Uchchikkalam (the sun is at Uchcht or Zenith), 
Nisi (Mid-night), etc. Subjoincdis the tabie of time measore- 
ment. 


60 Vinadis =: 1 Nali. 
33 Nalis =: 1 Muhtrtham. 
2 Muhiurthams = | Jdmam. 


Commercial weights.—All solids except grain and salt are 


“weighed as per following table. ‘ 
; 8 Palams = ] Seer. 
o Seers = 1] Viss. 
8 Visses = 1 Maona. 


263 Seers 1 Tulam. 


Mentioa may be made in tris connection of an indigenous 
balance called Tulukkol or Danish steelyard, in which yams and 
other vegetables are-sometimes weighed. 


Goldsmith's weights —The Goldsniith’s weights are :— 


32 Kundu (Abrus Precatorius) seeds = 1 Virahanian. 
8 Panavedais = ] Viréhanidai. 


10 Virahanidais = ] Paiam (3 tolas). 
& Palams = 1 Seer or 24 tolas. 


Precious stones are weighed according to the following table :— 


: 10 Manjadis = 1 Virdhanidai. 
1723 Carats = 1 Virdéhanidai. 

20 Radis = 1 Virahanidai. 

13 Kalanjis = 1 Virdhaaidai. 
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; ,Seine.—tla the earliest Chdéls inscriptions most of the usaney 
gift are exprecsed in terms of tulai pon (bored gold) identifiable 
by reason of a hole at the centre, which is conjectured 
to be a hall-mark ceriifying to the getruineness'or fineness of the 
gold used. As the weights of the coins varied considerably with 
the locality, the weights were always roentioned slong with the 
namber. The following names of coins are met with in the 
inscriptions :—tiram palankdsu, puduhkdsu, Irdsi-panam, Vara- 
han-panam, Pancha-salikai-achchu, Vira Pindyankisu, Kulagai- 
panam, Senpaka-kulika: panam, Valal-vali-tiranddn-kulieat panan 
Sdlankdisu, Arayirakatti-panam, Sirri-rdési-ranam, Sakkara-panant, 
Madirai Sakkara-pon Kili-pon and Tirugékarnam-minnal panan. 


A word about the first of these names. The ancient drachma 
coins which were called tiram, tiramam and tiramdm, were largely 
im circulation in the 12th and 14th centures. One ot the 
inscriptions cf Kulétunga I refers to an arrangement for contti- 
bution to the Kudumidmalai temple in tirama. 


British Indian coins are in use in the country. The only 
local term for coinage is panam which means % of a rupee. 
A smAill coin called the Amman cash 1s minted and issued under 
sovereign rights twenty of which make an anna. It bears on one 
side the name ‘Vijaya’ ia Telugu, and on the other side.the 
figure of the Goddess at Tirngékarnam. Fresh quantities of 1% 
are issued every year during Navaratri when Btahmins are given 
doles of rice and cash. 


CHAPTER Vil. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 
Seer es - 

Introductory.—In that great classic * chilappadikdram, 
mention is made of a road from Madura, on which lies Kodum- 
balir, now an insignificant hamlet of Kulatttr Taluk but once 
noted for its shrine and general affluence. » In subsequent times, 
Pudukkottai has enjoyed the distinction of lying in the way of 
the pilyrim bound to Kaémésvaram from the North. Conse- 
quently, the trunk roads from Tanjore and Trichinopoly gn one 
side, and those leading to Madura and Ramésvaram on the other 
side are the oldest and best maintained communications in the 
State. The existence of numerous almshouses, and water panddls 
wlong these roads would also testify to the good use to which 
they have been put in all times. 


Travelling in the Past.—Under the old road ooliem or 
servicc, some care was bestowed on roads though most of them 
were what we now term fair weather roads, passable, no 
doubt, in dry weather, in spite of ruts and holes, but sloughs of 
despond when the rains set in, testing the strength of the best 
built carts and the patience of the most sedate and seasoned 
traveller, and obstructing intercourse sometimes for days together. 
There were practically no bridges or culverts to help the traveller 
across intervening streams which were torrential dtring the 
monsoons but dried up into sandy wastes in summer, Under 
these circumstances, travelling was slow and tedious. It was 
generally performed in short stages of about 10 to 20 miles a day, 
undertaken at nights, or in the cool hours of the morning and 
evening. <A journey as far as Trichinopoly, for instance, involved 
three or four stages. It was broken at Kengamma! chatram, 
Ammachatram, Nallar and Mattur where hospitality and shelter 
were given to the wayfarer. 
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"" But the inoonveniences resulting from overturned carts an 
broken axles were not half so serious as the perils arising fron 
robbing gangs who infested the principal highways. There wer 
recognised spots like Othatyal (on the Tanjore Road) and Thai 
Aruppa Puls (on the Trichinopoly Road, so called from the larg 
number of thdlis or wedding necklaces wrenched from femal 
travellers) where highway robbery was frequently commutted 
As a defensive measure, the carts in which the travellers journeyet 
were driven together, the drivers arming themselves with lathies 
and whiling away the still hours of the might by singing ballad: 
which rang far and wide in the nocturnal air 


Under these circumstances, even a journey to Trichinopol: 
ur Madura was considered a brave’ enterprise to be undertaker 
only under unavoidable circumstances. This accounts, in a lang 
measure for the fact that the inhabitants of the State are, witl 
the caception of the educated and commercia] classes more o: 
less parochial in their habits. 


As the State rivers are torrential streams which are dry fo! 
most part of the year, there 1s nu water-borne traffic of any kind 
Goods sre generally conveyed in countiy carts, on pack-bullocks 
and us headloads. A large portion of the commodities brough’ 
to the fairs for disposal comes as headload, and all along the 
roadside one may see resting-stones called sumaithingt hallu 
on which the headload is shifted for a while to ease the carrie 
of his or her burden. 


” Present facilities —The conditions of passenger traffic are 
very much better to-day than they were a few decades ago 
The first improvement came in the direction of metalling, widen: 
ing and properly maintaining the principal roads, especially thos 
leading to Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and Madura, opening Polic 
stations, and organising road patrols to ensure safety. Mean: 
while, a system of ‘Stage coaches” sprang up by private enter 
prise, in consequence of which light spring vehicles known as‘ tapda. 
vandi’ or jutka built so as to carry 4 or 5 passengers at @ time 
began to run regularly along the highways, completing a jotirnes 
to principal outlying towns in « few houre by maintdining suit 
hie relays at convenient stages. This arrangement contianes te 
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the present day in respect of Trichinopoly and Tanjore. In addition, 
jutkas.run regularly and daily carrying mail and passengers 
£0 interior stations like Alangudi, Ponnamaravati and Arantdngi. 
As Tirumayyam forms the gateway of Chettynad, a number of 
yotkas are always kept in readiness at the capital so as to be 
available for journey at all hours. Tho poor people have always 
found a cheap conveyance in the carts carrying goods traffic on 
these roads, in which for the payment of a few annas they are 
provided with a berth and carried as far as the carts themselves 
go, It was about the year 1910 that arrangements were first made 
to run a motor car between Trichinopoly and Pudukkottai. This 
was followed by other cars running to Tanjore and Arantdngi 
and back. The following cars run at present to and from 
Pudukkéotiai :— 


1. Pudukkottai motor service (Madras Stables company) 
between- Trichinopoly and Tirumayyam via Puduk- 
kéttai. 

2. Selvam motor service between Trichinopoly and Puduk- 
k6ttai. 

8. Sarasvativilas motor service between Trichinopoly and 
Pudukkottai. : 

4. South Indian motor company between Tanjore and 
Pudukkottai. 


The Trichinopoly road, on which the heaviest traffic prevails 
has been recently widened and bifurcated, with a half reserved for 
motor vehicles, so that it is now possible to reach Trichinopoly 
in an hour and a half on emergent occasions. 


Roads and their extension.—In the Olugu survey of 18138 
reference is given to some 19 roads including those connecting 
the town with Kudumidmalai, Virdlimalai, Tanjore, Kiranétr, 
Tiruppattur, and Madura. In 1854, they seem to have fallen into 
decay, but to have been repaired by 1856 when Mr. R. D. Parker, 
the Political Agent at Madura wrote ‘‘ An improvement in the 
roads of this Territory is very marked. That from the Boundary 
of Madura to Pudukotiah is in excellent order, as is also its 
continuation to the Tanjore Frontier’’. Butin subsequent years, 
¢he- communications were neglected so that Mr. Pennington, 
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weiting in 1875, while drawing abtéintion te tha then existing 
kenad roads, substantial bridges, and ‘ fine avenues’, except where 
Shey cut through rice fields, in which case encroachment wae 
inevitable, adso deplored that the bridges in question were “ oniy 
monuments of departed glory no longer of sny use to the 
traveller’’. . But ‘“‘ owing to the critical state of the finances’”’ of 
this period, nothing was done for some years to arrest the decay. 


The two closing decades of the last century, however, saw & 
great expansion in roadlaying and maintenance. The three 
Trunk roads leading to Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and Madura were 
the first to receive attention. They were provided with bridges 
and culverts, and otherwise made thoroughly “ traversable in all 
seasons”. An agreement was entered into to have the British 
section of the Trichinopoly Road (about 9 miles beyond Mattur 
at the Frontier) maintained by the State, the Trichinopoly 
District authorities defraying the expenses. ‘This arrangement 
ceased in 1901-02, when heavy traffic prevailed in consequence 
of the location of a Boer Camp at the British terminus, and of 
the resulting difficulty of maintaining the road under the old 
conditions. ‘Mile’ coolies were stationed along the roads to 
give immediate attention to patch repairs as they arose, on the 
well-known principle, ‘ A stitch in time saves nine’. In 1895, a 
beginning was made to sink roadside wells to furnish water for 
repairs ; and a systematic attempt was made to plant fruit-bearing 
avenue treea, the produce of which, it was hoped, would go some 
way towards the upkeep of roads. Though, by no means, enough 
to provide the expected revenue, they have afforded grateful shade, 
and kept on the road a number of hands interested in watching 
them. ° 

Still a large work lay before the authorities in the matter of 
opening up the interior, and suitably connecting the taluks with 
the capital. New roads came to be laid on the basis of existing 
old tracks, and a scheme of circular roads was also carried out as 
will be explained below. 

The General Scheme of Roads.—The general scheme of roads 
ia worth attention. The State is, as the reader already knows, 
gumly inlend with the nearest point oy the seashore Jying at 9 
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distance of about 12 miles.* It is surrounded on all sides by 
British Territory. Three Districts are contiguous with it, and three 
District headquarters, viz., Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and Madura he 
at distances ranging from 30 to 50 miles. The South Indian 
Railway runs on two sides, the main line on the north, and the 
Arantingi Branch on the east. Including the three District towns 
already referred to,. thare are nine Railway stations lying within 
easy reach, dnd as the State has no railway yet of its own the 
scheme is to link the capital with these stations by means of 
radial roads. There are in addition two other radial roads which, 
without leading up to any Railway station, connect important 
places like Ponnamaravati at the south-west and Embal at the 
south-east corner. The following is a descriptive list of these roads, 
and the reader will note that except in the case of items 7 and 9 they 
are named after the Railway stations at which they terminate or 
towards which they run. 


1. Trichinopoly Road (25 miles 4 furlongs upto State limits ; 
completely gravelled and bifurcated down the middle for 
the use of motor cars). 

Budalur Road (16 miles 3 furlongs formed; gravelled 
except over 3 miles; not yet completed), 

. Tanjore Road (19 miles upto State limits; all gravelled). 

Pattukkottai Road (26 miles from Ichiyadi at 5 miles 3 
furlongs on the Tanjore Road where it branches off; 
gravelled except 2 miles. A small portion of the road 
is British in the middle. The road passes throngh 
Karambakkudi, an important taluk village). 

5. Peraoorani Road (21 miles 4 furlongs commencing from 
the 3rd mile on the Arantdngi Road where it branches 
off; about 14 miles gravelled. The road passes through 
Alangudi, headquarters station of Alangudi taluk). 

. Arantdngi Road“(12 miles 4 furlongs ; all gravelled). 

. Embal Road (19 miles; gravelled except about a mile, 
The road passes through two important Chetty villages 
Arimalam and Puduppatti). 
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8. Madura Road (21 miles within State limits; 10 miles & 

’ furlongs metalled, and the rest gravelled. The rond 
passes through Tirumayyam town). 

9. Ponnanardvati Road (22 miles 5 furlongs; all vee 

10. Manapparai Road (branches off at the 6th mile from the 
Ponnamaravat: Road and runs 32 miles of which 
about a mile in the middle is British; gravelied nearly 
the whole distance. The road passes through Kudu- 
midmalai and Kodumbalur. It is not yet quite com- 
pleted). 

11. Kulattur South Road \80 miles 7 furlongs of which about 
10 miles are British) branches off from the Ponnama- 
ravati Road at 2 miles 4 furlongs. The road passes 
through Annavisal, Lluppur (British) and Virdlimalai. 


Circular Roads.—A glance at the State map would show 
that to illustrate the road system obtaining in the State a spider’s 
web would be no unsuitable comparison. It has already been 
pointed out how the capital which lies almost at the centre of the 
Territory sends out roads in all directions like the racial threads 
of a spider’s web. In addition, there are transverse roads consti- 
tuting a more or less circular way running concentrically at 
@ distance from the capital, and connecting interior villages with 
one another. The reader can easily trace it on the map by run- 
ning his finger clockwise, starting near Kiranur (Trichinopoly 
Road) and continuing through Kunnandarkovil (Budalur Road), 
Adanakk6ttai (Tanjore Road), Malaiyar (Pattukkottai Road), 
Alangudi (Peraoorani Road), Kulavéippatéi (Aranténgi Road), 
Arimalam (Embal Road), and Tirumayyam or Pilivayal (Madura 
Road); as also from Annavidsal (Kulattur South Road) to 
Ammachatram (Trichinopoly Road). There is besides part of 
the British Trunk Road from Madras cutting through the north- 
west corner of the State, and touching Virdlimalai on its way. 
There are also a large number of feeders and branches which run 
much more into the interior, but they are too numerous to men- 
tion. 

_ Bridges, ete.—The Agniar which takes ite rise in the Kulat- 
“Sug 4adk crosses fourof the radial roads running northerly deorn the 
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eaprtal, wiz., the Trichinopoly, Budatur, Tanjore and Pattukkottai 
Roads. The Trichinopolty Road which it interseets at its very 
source is spanned by a bridge work which has also a calingulah 
attached to its tailend. The Budalur Koad is not bridged, but 
the Tanjore Road has a strong bridge of good size built over it 
at Perungulir. The Pattukkottai Road was recently provided 
with one at a cost of about Rs. 15,000. 


There is a substantial causeway on the Vellar where it cuts 
the Madura Road at the 4th mile., There are also about 200 
culverts and 20 Irish dams. 


On the whole, there are at present 362 miles and 5 furlongs 
of maintained road, of which 10 miles 5 furlongs belonging to the 
Madura Road are metalled and the rest gravelled. Owing to its 
importance, the Trichinopoly Road receives the greatest attention 
but almost equal care is taken of the Tanjore and Madura Roads. 


The following figures give details of expenditure for the years 
1914-1917. 


Total Expenditure Expenditure Expenditure 
Expenditure on the on the on the 
on all Trichinopoly Taujere Madura 
Fasli. roads, Road. Road. Read. 


1914-15 Res. 1,27,084 Rs. 50,454-14-7 Res. 10,795-12-0 Rs. 8,985—8—-9 

1915-16 ,, 97,286 ,, 69,806—0-0 ,, 14,024—0-0 ,, 16,093-0-0 

1916-17 ,, 80,054 ,, 12,073—0-0 ,,  7,872—0-U ,, 8,405-0-—-0 

N. B.—The figures quoted for Fasli 1916-17 may be taken as 
. lying about the normal. 


Upkeep of Roads.— T he State contains the necessary facilities 
for road work. The soil is generally hard and firm. Gravel 
is found all over in sufficient quantities. In some cases, the 
outcrop is on the road itself so that road repair is limited to 
spreading the material and ramming it down. In most other 
places’ it lies within easy reach, and the required quantity is 
stored up in the dry season in recesses formed on the roads 
-themselves for this purpose. Here and there are found some 
wells known as the ‘Furlong wella’ excavated, as already 
-menfioned to facilitate road repairs; and where they are not 
available, extensive repairs are undertaken only in the rainy 
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weather and aweouted. before the dry seas sets in. The read 
goljem referred to supra has no doubt been dispensed with, bet 
it has been replaced by a paid mile cooly system under which 
gangs of labourers of strength varying with the importance 
of the roads are permanently employed. Pudukkéttai may be 
justly proud of its reads of which, considering its size and resour- 
ces, it has enough, though it would not be true to say, however, 
as some oné said that, * there is, ifanything, a plethora of them ”. 
The quality of the State roads has always elicited the admiration 
of observers. One Political Agent went so far as to say that 
they were “‘the best” he had “seen in India’’, and a G. O. 
remarked with satisfaction, ‘“ The improvement 1n communica- 
tions is certainly remarkable”’. 


The Railway.—The question of bmlding a ralway in Puduk- 
kéttai has been before the public for nearly half a century. 
Except in the case of a few who think that it would level down 
distinctions, and deprive Pudukkottai of the charms of isolation, 
in the midst of which it has developed all these years into a fine 

“little State, not wanting in a beauty and individuality of its own, 
the majority of opinion has inclined to the belief that the Railway 
would open up the country as nothing else would and bring it 
on the highway of the world, accelerating, thereby, its progress 
in civic and social directions. 


Nor is the introduction of a Railway line fraught with 
insuperable difficulties. For one thing, the State is, as already 
mentioned, very near the South Indian Railway and its branches, 
and consequently *a branch for instance from Trichinopoly to 
the capital would not be very expensive. Such a line would 
be short and the surface of the country in which it would lie 
would be even with only an occasional ontcrop of gneiss as at 
Tirngékarnam (near the capital) and Amméachatram (10 miles 
beyond). The soil, consisting as it does of moorum and gravel, 
overlying gneiss or laterite would render earth-work easy. 
Building and other materials, such as granite, brickearth, and 
ime kunkur would be procurable at either end and slong the 


* The rest of the paragraph is based on reports made by the 8. I. By. 
fies, 
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voed within a lead of 33 miles. Owing to the absence of big 
tivers wo expensive enpineering works meed be undertaken. 
J adged from a commercial point of view, the line must be paying as 
the existing traffic into Pudukk6ttai is by no means intonsiderable, 
and the Railway line would abut on Chettynad, and serve its 
opulent inhabitants. 


The idea of a Railway for Pudukkottai was entertained 
from 1875 when His late Highness thought that, as the 
country afforded ‘the best route to Ramésvaram from the north 
a line from Trichinopoly to Ramésvaram would be very popular ”. 
A decade later, 7.e., in 1886, the question was revived, and a 
preliminary survey was conducted with a view to build a feeder 
line from Trichinopoly at State cost. Another ten years; and 
another administrator, feeling that the Railway must be carried 
even beyond Pudukkottai as far as Kanadukathan resuscitated 
the idea and ordered a fresh survey. Next year the scheme be- 
came more ambitious still, and a line was proposed as far as 
Thondi right “up to the outlet on the eastern coast’. The 
Agent and the Chief Engineer of the South Indian Railway 
inspected the proposed route, an assistant Traffic Manager reported 
favourably on traffic prospects, and arrangements were made to 
issue a prospectus. For the next three years, that is, till 1901, 
the question was shelved and nothing was done except opening a 
Traffic Return Station at Tirumayyam, contemplating a light or 
road Railway as far as Pudukk6ttai town and hoping to ‘ encourage 
private enterprise if no other course be open’. 


By this year the Madura~Pamban line had been opened. 
But it was felt to be too long a route for through traffic from 
Ceylon to Madras and Calcutta. A proposal was consequently 
made to shorten it by connecting some station on the Pamban 
section with Tanjore through Pudukk6tiai. The State proposed 
to pay for the portion of the line running within its territory, 
and arranged to form a syndicate as its surplusfunds were 
“hardly sufficient’. But a deadlock soon ensued as the Tanjore 
District Board thought that the proposed ine passed mainly 
through Pudukkdttai and Madura-Ramnad territory without 
developing any of its own taluks, and brought forward a counter 


propaial to conneot Aranting? with Ramoad by s line, which 
would for a short distance run through the south-east and rather 
animportant corner df the State across the existing road to Eim- 
bal. It may be mentioned in passing that this line has simce 
been sanctioned and awaits construction after the War. On top 
of all these came the Government of India’s proposal to construct 
at their own cost a broad gauge line for strategic purposes from 
Tanjore or Trichinopoly via Pudukkéttai; and the whole matter 
came once again toa standstill awaiting the pronouncement of 
the Railway commission which sat in Madras in February 1903. 


The deliberations of the Railway commission were in favour 
of a line through Pudukkéttai. It said ‘‘ from a consideration 
of the evidence in regard to the needs of the Districts lying south 
of Trichinopoly °’, it had ‘‘ no hesitation in recommending as the 
southernmost section of the required line an alignment frem 
Ramesvaram via Ramnad, more or less to Trichinopoly”’, and 
Government were willing to consider proposals for a line on 
‘‘much the same alignment as the existing metalled road from 
Trichinopoly to Pudakkottai ”. 


A spell of another ten years; and in 1914 the question was 
once again opened After protracted negotiations with Govern- 
ment, the Railway Board, andthe South Indian Railway authori- 
ties, a settlement was arrived at to construct a metre gauge line 
on rebate branch line terms from Trichinopoly to Pudukkéottai. 
The Railway was estimated to cost about Rs. 61,649 per mile or 
20 lakhs on the whole, and to yield a profit rising in a few years 
from Rs. 100 per mile week to Rs. 150 and working out a profit 
of about 4 per cént. The State and the Government were to pro- 
vide necessary land in their respective areas free of cost. The State 
was to build the line, out of its surpluses, and the South Indian 
Railway wes to use its rolling stock and work the concern, 
for half receipts. The tetdi length of the line was to be 
31°98 miles of which only a few miles ran outside the State. 
Starting from the Trichinopely Junction Station the line 
was to run parallel to the Madura line for a short distance, and 
thenee curve south in order to avoid the ‘danger zone of the 
regimental rifle butts ” of the Trichinepoly Cantonment. A similar 
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deviation from the stright conrse was also proposed at the 
other end to prevent the line from interfering with the town 
water-supply or coming too near the congested parts and the New 
Palace under construction. 


The following intermediate stations were determined upon :— 


- pais a ak outside the State. 
2. Rasipuram. } 
3. Naltur. y 
4, Kiranur. inside the State. 
5. Tiruvengavasal. | 


Tt only remained to begin the work and get through with it 
rapidly, when the following communication was received from the 
Home Board of the South Indian Railway Company :— 


‘The Board hope that the Madras Government will not 
pes for the construction of the line to be begun until there is 
some clear evidence that we shall be able to get the rails and 
‘bridgework within a reasonable time. In the present state of the 
market it is practically impossible to get orders undertaken for 
permanent way maternal] and bndgework, and when material can 
be obtained it 18 becoming increasingly difficult to obtain shipment 
of it to India’’. 

The construction of the line has been under the circumsgtances 
‘‘ deferred until conditions become normal”. 


Tolls and Toll-Gates.—The following is a list of the town 
and frontier gates of the State, at which the usual tolls are 
collected by contractors to whom the nght is leased out annually 
by the State authorities, the Darbar in the case of those lying on 
the Municipal limits, and the Dewan Peishkar for those on the 
frontier. The Revenue under this head was Rs 46,989, Rs 44,470 
and Rs. 42,109 respectively for the three fasli years 1914 -1917. 

Town GATES. 
_ 1. Tanjéte Gate (at Sangili kundu). 

2. Trichinopoly Gate (at Karuppar kovil). 

8. Madura Road Gate (on the Kundar). 
- 4, Annavasal Road Gate (at Tiruvapptr). 

‘ 5.&%, Alangudi Road Gates. 
. 7, Kadayakkudi Road Gate. me 
39 


- ~Feowtite Gans, 

1. Mattus (en the Trichinopoly Rows). 
2. Valavempatti (on the Tanjore Koad). 
3. Tittanviduthi (on the Karambakkudi Road). 
4. Moonukudipatti (on the Arantingi Road). 
5. Aramanaipatti (on the Kanadukathan Road). 
6. Madura Road, 8th mile. ’ 

and Alagapuri Gate. 
7. Sengampatti (on the Virdlimalai Road). 
8. Virdlimalai. 


Acoommedation for Travellers, Travellers’ Bungalows.— 
The fine airy Pichathanpatti Bungalow at the southern end of 
the town is reserved as a kind. of Residency for the use of the 
Political Agent when he visits the State. Near the Public Offices 
are two guest-houses and a Travellers’ Bungalow where furnished 
rooms and board can be had under Darbar’s orders. 


The following Taluk centres contain Travellers’ quarters 
where accommodation alone is available. 
Kulattur. 
Kudumiaémalai. 
Viralimalai. 
Adanakkdttai, 
Narttémalai. 


There are, in addition, several Vattam cutcherries, where 
indifferent accommodation can be procured when not used by 
camping officers. 


Choultries—There are 21 chouitries distributed over all 
the important roads. Of these 11 are State owned and 10 are 
under private management. In about six of them arrangements 
exist for feeding Brahmin travellers, and distributing sewayam- 
pakam or doles of rice and other articles of food to dona fide 
pilgrims of other castes. The largest of them is the Sirkar 
choultry at the capital, It has a spacious tinshed attached 
to ita main bnilding in which handreds of Brahmina are fed free 
uring Dusmra. In addition to the wayside igns there are also 

emod in the hot weather & lange number of water panddle at 
Wt the waylarey can belt, sued refentht himself. 
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RAINFALL AND SEASONS. 


Pod 

The earliest recorded rainfall is for November, 1880. About 
1890, twelve raingauge stations were opened. Except the station 
at Tiruvarankulam, the rest are working now. In September 
1905, a second class Observatory was dpened at the capital. It 
is under a special officer. In it the thermometer and the 
barometer (cistern 817°53 ft. above the sea-level) are read thrice 
a day; and wind, rain and weather are regularly observed and 
registered. ; 

Seasons.—T he following averages of rainfall have been pre- 
pared from figures available for 11 years from 1906 to 1917. 














January} April | June to | October 
Station, to and Sep- to Total. 

March. | May tember. | December 
Pudukkottai a 13 3°99 Lord 14°56 35°33 
Alangudi wee) 1 88 3°29 16°72 14°56 36°20 
Karambakkudi swap, deed 2°70 9°67 11°57 29°71 
Tirumayyam ove} = 94 4°99 19°38 12°89 38°74 
Kilanilai | 180 | 2-76 | 18°92 | 18°21 | 31°19 
Kulattir ooo} = 14k 3°40 13°35 14°12 32°51 
Virélimalai 2 00 4°79 11°26 14:44 82°45 
Odayalippatti | 1°08 3°30 12°85 13°60 | 31:28 
Annavasal eee} =: 1°47 4°39 14°37 13°94 34°17 
Ponnamaravati eee, = 4 3°91 15°78 13°58 35°11 
Adanakkottai eee} =: 137 2°89 13 86 14°82 | 33°10 


SS | SOT, LTS A, _ Serena TEeSS 


State Average ...| 1°68 | 8°62 | 14:25 | 13°73 





The table divides the year into the four usually recognised 
seasons of Southern India. Of these, the first two make up 
the earlier half of the year, which beginning with dry months soon 
passes into the aultry and rainless days of Apriland May. The 
second half of the year comprises the two monsoons, the south 
weatand the north-east, of which, as the reader is alreddy aware, * 
the Gate has more of the latter than of the former, 


# See Chapter IY. 


*“" Tbe month of March is marked by the lowest humidity 
wand, the lowest percentage af cloud, the amount of the latter for 
iif the mohth being generally leas than 30 per cené. The situ- 
ation continues mearly the same all through April; and it is in 
May that a change comes on and dense lower clouds begin to appear 
and relieve the intensity of the heat with a few hght showers. 
June presents analogous features, while July, August and Sep- 
tember witnéss copious precipitations at tines, and August has 
often. been the month of.the heaviest rainfall in the year. Then 
if September should show a decrease in the precipitation, October 
and Noveniber generally make up the average. December and 
January are marked by poor piecipitations, unless sudden effects 
intervene of a spasmodic character. 


“The average huindity in the ar dunng 1906-10 was 
never less than 47 per cent. and reached as high a percentage as 
63. Generally following the course of the monsoons, the hunu- 
dity attains an average maximum of 63 per cent. in Novenaber, 
while 1t 1s in the hot months of Maich, April and May that the 
quantity reaches the minimum mentioned above”’. : 


The total average rainfall is 33°23 inches, corresponding 
figures for Tnchinopoly and Nadura being 32°60 and 33°38 


Taluks.— As the above table will show, the fall 1s not evenly 
distributed. Tirumayyam, Ponnamarévahi and Pudukkétta 
stations record the heaviest rainfall. Of these, the first has 
recorded below 30 inches only once, and the other two only twice. 
Karambakkudi and Kulattir are the driest zones. Karambak- 
kudi, for instance, has recorded a fall exceeding 30 inches only 
once, prior to 1912. 


Variations.—The highest uverage on record 1s 45°59 inches 
for the year 1898-9 and the lowest 24 inches for 1891-2. 
Other high averages are 43°6 inches for 1903-4, and42712 inches 
for 1894-5. Other low averages are 25°98 inches for 1804-5 
and 26 inches for 1889-90, 


ae a Seana eee senen_aeemen aan eee meee 
AR ir, B. Chakrwpani, Lyexgar, late State Mebsorolonical Superintenibent. 
inwory p, 51.+ 
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~' (Zhe highest annual fell for any single stadion is 66°92 inches 
reenrded for Ponnamariévati for 1898-9; other high figures being 
56°78 and 56°6 in 1893-4 and 1898-9 respectively at Pudukkdttai ; 
§0'60 ahd 50°42 in 1898-9 and 1908-9 respectively at Alan- 
guadi ; and 50°48 and 49°12 in 1898-9 and 1906-7 respectively at 
Tirumayyam. The reader will note that several of these figure’ 
belong to 1898-9. . 

The lowest fall at any station mm any year is 10°02 for 
Kulattur ip 1892-3. Some other scanty precipitations are 13°63 
(1909-10), 17°64 (1911-2) and 18°35 (1910-11), all for Iaraimnbak- 
kudi, and 17°54 (1915-6) for Adanakkottau. 


The subjoined table‘ gives figures of ramy days for 1906- 























1910. 
we Mean ronal! Men ot” | Parsatone 
= , “in mehes, rainy days. 
more, 
January aes wee 1-033 1-6 1 
Kebruary sae wisi 0°66 12 ° 7 
March in aes O-44 1-4 i) 
April eae wae 1-60 2-4 ra 
May sei ae 2-26 34 | 2 
June ee oss ove 116 2-8 ] 
July base see 3799 6°2 7 
Aug ust sis siete O77 9°6 12 
september Sad ve 8-8.5 6°83 6 
October eee oe ott B-4 5 
Noveinber “6 sie 541 8-0 % 
Decenuber oe ove 1°23 2°2 J 
AVCFALE ase 2*2 495 “4 


As judged from this table the annual average of wet days 
for 5 years is 54, of which 46 are characterised by pretty good 
showers. ‘This gives a monthly average of 4°5 rainy days, and a 
daily average of ‘56 inch fora rainy day. 76 rainy days were 
recorded in 14 months in 1886-9. 13 inches fell in November 
1880, and 12 inches in October 1890. Very heavy rains have 
beeti recorded for 2 days-~7°61 inches for 12 hours in 1890, and 
% insltes for a single day in 1884. 


* Vide Histery p. $9, . Es ss 





bid perniutiniervar “staves. , 


* Regarding the varistions of rainfall the Meteorological 
#uperintendent observes,* “It may be noted as an imposhent 
fact that after 1906,............ the number of days in the year, m 
which the total quantity of rain collected exceeds one inch, has 
shown a steady increase. This may be taken to indicate that 
the annual distribution is tending in a way to become more and 
more uniform in character and less and less freakish’’. 


Liability to Famine —Of the various causes contmbuting to 
widespread distress, drought and flood, anarchy, war arid iisrule, 
the first two alone, thanks to the protecting hand of Britain, and 
the enlightened rule of modern times, are now operative. Though, 
as shown above, the rainfall of the State does not differ materially 
from that of the adjacent areas, the nsks of scarcity and famine 
are greater owing to the absence of rivers capable of a steady and 
continuous supply. Thecultivation of the soil which is the occu- 
pation of the majority bemg dependent on good, seasonal, and 
Jrequent showers without which the shallow tanks of the State 
cannot fill, a state of things amounting to scarcity amses as often 
as drought prevails, or as the falls become untimely and infrequent. 
When such distress spreads over a large area or continues for a 
succession of seasons, famine is the result. Of thesg causes, 
however, drought is the most deadly, as it leads to a double 
famine of food and water from which both man and beast suffer. 
Cholera, small-pox, and fevers are the usual accompaniments 
owing, no doubt, to the paucity of pure drinking water, and 
the prostration resulting from starvation. 

The liabilty of the State to famine has been considerably 
minimised in modern times by the wise provision of a net work 
of good roads, along which the necessary provisions are speedily 
imported from the adjoining delta. In normal times, these roads 
help to bring down the price of necessaries, and during famine, 
they contribute to relief by having large supplies transported from 
the well-stocked granaries of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 

The poor have also emigration as a last resort. As Mr. Pep- 
nington once observed, ‘ Kandi is well-known in all the villages 


¥ Vide History p. 31, 
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as a city of refuge’; yet the traditional love of the Indian for his 
fireside has bound them largely to their homes and combated 
with the temptation to wander about in quest of fields and 
pastures new. 

Famines and Scarcities —Though history sheds but little 
light on the past, there is no doubt that famines occurred more 
frequently and more disastrously then than now. * Hcavy and 
vexatious taxation ‘ gometimes led in early times to the abandon- 
ment of whole villages, as was the case of Madiani in 1512, 
Again, the authority of the central government did not often 
pulsate, at the extremities, and the outlying countiy was 
exposed to plunder and bloodshed. The “inroads of the musal- 
mans in the fourteenth century’’ led to desertion of villages like 
Rangvam and Adantr. The depredatory excursions of the 
Kallars into neighbouring territory called forth reprisals, which, 
when the injured party was powerful, descended heavily. In the 
17th and 18th centuries, Puduhkétta: had its full share of 
troubles arising out of the melstrom of the Carnatic wars 
till England emerged triumphant and supreme Situated 
between gquarrelsome neighbours, and forced to be on the war- 
path either for safety or prestige, or the plighted word, Pudul- 
kottai has had to be up ih arms at one time or another against 
the Tanjooreans, the Madooreans, the Mysoreans, and the Mara- 
vars. 


The earliest known reference on record is an inscription in the 
Perumal temple at Ponnamaravati dated 1453 A.D. (Saha 1375) 
which relates how some dancing girls came to the place and 
accepted temple service, having suffered from the famines 
(Kshiémam) of 1436 A D. (year, Nala of Saha 1358), 1450 (year, 
Pramoduta) and 1451 (year, Prajotpatti). 


Another inscription at Méhir dated 1465 refers to a famine 
arising from drought owing to which the inhabitants of the 
village raised a sum of money for their support by selling their 
pedikacal rights to their neighbours at Rajasingamangalam 
(Gangyam), that is, by relinquishing lands owhed for keeping 


wateh and ward. 
as stata ont mneoeen een naan obtener eee I da aa EUR E RARER Renan as ee eae as 
* See p..27 above and History pp. 110 & 111. 
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» Reference is maddie to “on exizeordihary-drought that opmrved 
tm 1655 ”, in the letters of the Madurcs Mission, as having bees 
availed of for the persecution of the Christians at Kandeluw. 
This was accompanied by a Mohammédan invasion of the sarne 
year under an Abyssinian leader, Kanakhan who entering the 
“woods of the Tondaiman Terntory directed the soldiery to kill 
every male they met leaving the women alive but outraged and 
outetiipped ”, the victims generally being the helpless refugees who 
had fled away from the open country aiound. 


The famine of 1708-9.—* The next and, in all probalinhty, 
the severest famine of the State was that of 1708 Theinscription 
at Irumbanada which tells of wasted lands and abandoned villages 
refers probably to this great famine Only one-thirtieth of the 
population 1s reported to have survived the affliction, the country 
taking neaily 20 years to recover from its effects The following 
graphic account + 1s extracted f10m the annual letter of the 
Mission for 1709. 


“The famine was caused in 1708 hy a simultaneous fiegiof 
the Kaveri and torrents «of rain, which destroyed all the existing 
crops and did much damage in other ways This was followed 
by an extraordinary drought . 


“The events of this year, 1709, supply plenty of sortow ful 
matenal to write upon concerning this Mission. Incredible is, 
from want of rain, the dearth of food-stuffs and hence are found, 
as was to be expected, prevalence of sickness of all sorts, dire 
squalor, deaths innumerable and all the accompanying evils of 
extreme penury. But not to dilate too long over such a famme, 
the hke of wich the oldest among the hving have never 
witnessed, suffice it to say, 16 has lasted at this mceredible height 
for two years already. The poor inhabitants being reduced ta the 
last extremity, we see parents selhng their children for a paliry 
price, and hkewise hysbands bargaining away their wives. Many 
villages are fully dgserted, without even one inhabitant left in 
them ; everywhere along the roads and in the fields heaped-gp 
@arpees or sather bleached bopes are left unburied, amidet a people 

~ # See page 32,2 ee 
-f Algo “quoted in History, p. 148. 
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amongst whom fiineral cefemonies could never, it would seem, be 


ecmsidened dispensable. From the two examples here sabjoined 
ene may realise to what eS the famine has developed. 


* A Hindu mother, to satisfy her hunger with sacrilegious 
food, put aside the natural feelings of a mother, and ate her own 
daughter, one foot of whose dead body betrayed the horrible 
crime. While crossing a river, the float that carried her became 
quite immovable and could by no means be dragged in the water. 
Astonished at such an extraordinary event, the other natives, who 
were journeying with that woman, inspected her little basket, and 
discovering the crime, brought the impious mother to the Judge 
of the place. 


‘*The other example is that of a married couple, husband 
and wife, who, driven away by famine, were migrating to the 
n@ghbouring kingdom of Mysore. They stopped fatigued and 
lay down to rest under the shade of a tree. While the woman was 
sleeping, the husband sold her away to a passing wayfarer for a 
little rice, and having received the bargained rice, stealthily left 
her and went away. On awaking the wife who was informed of 
the infamous bargain that had taken place, was so shocked with 
indignation and shame that she expired on the spot ”. 


The same authority informs us, in its annual letters for 
1733, 1735, and 1736 of another famine which “ caused many of 
the Christians to emigrate’’. It was due, in the first instance, 
to a great failure of rain in 1733, which continued well into the 
mext year and ‘‘ became severer still in 1735 all over the south’’, 
‘on account of devastation and plundering that followed the 
trials of war”. The war referred to in the quotation 1s the Civil 
war described in pages 44-47 above, to which the reader is now 
referred for further particulars, of the famine itself. 


The historic siege of T'richinopoly in the 18th century was the 
canse of much distress. Infuriated by the help the Fondaiméns 
gave to the English during the siege, the French and the Mysoreans 
invaded the country in 1754 and set fire to the villages on the 
way. An onlooker has sadly remarked, “I see nothing but 
amoke and flames of fire everywhere during these four days”. 

40 
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“In 1756, there was yet another famine followed by pesti< 
Yerice and « bloody war waged by the King of Tanjore against the 
King of Pudukkéttai. Aftér one of the principal fortresses of the 
latter had been captured by the Tanjoreans, the war ceased. 
Meanwhile the war had brought in its train its usual attendants 
of night attacks by the robbers, rapine, and such an intolerable 
misery that the people migrated in number from the province” 
(Annual for 1759). 

The first two famines recorded for the 19th century occurred 
in the reign of Rajah Raghundtha. They were caused by severe 
drought; and in regard to both the Rajah took prompt steps 
towards relief—an act of wisdom for which he was congratulated 
by the Suzerain Power. The first famine entailed @ loss of 
Rs. 40,000 of State Revenue. Officers were granted advances of 
pay to stave off the disaster, and a chatram was built, at which 
meals and conjee were distributed free. During the second 
famine the State purchased and stored paddy for the use of its 
people. 

The third quarter of the century was characterised by a 
state of things resembling chronic famine. In 1858 there was 
no rain in time of need and the ‘unseasonably heavy fall in 
April’ caused damage. This was accompanied by a “ great loss 
of men and cattle in consequence of cholera and other diseases’’. 
In 1866-8 there prevailed a drought “that was never experi- 
enced before’’. In the first of these years, tanks and wells dried 
up, and in the second, the rains held off ‘entirely’, and both 
kdiam and kédai suffered. Many abandoned their homes, notably 
ryots, traders, and weavers, the last of whom, in particular, could 
not pursue their avocations for want of stock. In these’ two 
years, the State allowed a remission of Rs. 4,338-8-11, which, in 
those times of low revenue, represented a high figure. 


In 1870-1, north-east winds failed and the wet crops never 
came to maturity. In the succeeding hot months drinking water 
became scarce. Rains were ‘untimely’ in 1873 and ‘failed’ in 
A875. 

!- | Phe famine of 1876-8.—1t would appear as if all these 
yeang were silently preparing the way for the severe outbreak of 
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1876-7, when the rains having completely held off, both nunja 
and gunja crops failed. In December of the latter year heavy 
rains descended breaching a number of tanks. Subscriptions 
were collected and aid was sought from the English Charity 'Fand 
through the Madras General Committee. Famine works were 
started, amd conjee thotties (Relief houses of gruel depots) were 
opened at principal stations. The reader may glance back at 
page 109 for further details. 


In 1879-80, a ‘great’ drought prevailed all over the coun- 
try, drinking water failing in most of the villages. Between the 
years 1889 and 1895 elapsed a period marked by intervals of 
acarcity brought on as usual by the failure of the north-east showers. 
In 1890 and 1893, prices ‘touched famine point’. In the latter 
of these years, the scarcity of water rendered it difficult to keep 
the cattle alive ; and but for supplies from Tanjore and Trichino- 
poly, famine could not have been averted. In 1895, drinking 
water failed again; Kulattur suffered in particular; and relief 
works were ordered ‘on an extensive,scale’. 


In 1898, the cry for rain arose everywhere, and relief works, 
such as the ‘trimming’ of the Agniar, the excavation of a pond 
at Narttamalai, and the repairs to the Kulattur tank afforded help 
to the able-bodied poor. 


The first four years of the present century proved years of 
contixitued prosperity, unhappily terminated however by the 
drought of 1904~5 due as usual to the failure of the north-east 
monsoon. In most places no attempt was ever made to sow 
paddy, and where it was sown, the seedlings died even before 
transplantation. The Tirumayyam poor found some relief work 
in the Chetty villages; Alangudi people carried on some cultiva- 
tion under wells; but as usual Kulattur “ fared the worst of all, 
even good drinking water having failed in most parts ”. 


In 1907-8, public works were ordered for relief, as seasonal 
conditions approached famine point, and in 1909-10 again, “‘ the 
easternmost firkas of Kulattur ard Alangudi and the south-east 
corner of Tirumayyam ” suffered, and irrigation works were.started 
to give relief. : 


as: vippaxdrna: stute. 

' Since the-European- war began in 1914, prices- have “bets 
miiss high, with sbnormeal inflation in respect of imported 
articles like piece goods, kerosene and glass. 

Floods——When cyclones prevail and thunderstorms burst, 


even Padukkéttai with its small streams and shallow tenks 
becomes exposed to the dangers of inundation. . 


The earliest fiood of which we have any knowledge is that of 
1709 which, along with drought contributed to the great famine 
of the year. * ‘On the 18th of December 1709, there began to 
pour such deluges of rain that rivers were flooded and the bunds 
of nearly all the tanks, by which rice.plantations are irrigated, 
and which are most numerous, burst and the water spread in all 
directions like a deluge. Hence arose incalculable material losses 
and great loss of life also. In the Marava over 100 corpses were 
whirled by the rush of the water at a single spot. As for houses 
which are generally built with mud walls, the destrudtion of them 
was immense. The sprouting crops were either drowned or 
washed away, and hence still greater became the dearness of food, 
andigreater also thé general misery’. 


Exactly a century later, that is, in 1809, excessive rains tf 
fell. ‘“ The banks of the tanks and large lakes gave way, and 4 
considerable portion of the most promising rice crop was entirely 
destroyed by the inundations. The fields were also greatly 
injured by the beds of sand which were left upen them ”. 


In 1827, occurred the “‘terrifis” hurricane described on page 
97 above, and in 1877, December rains breached a very langs 
sumber of tanks imperilling wet cultivation. To mitigate the 
distress of the latter year non-Brahmins were fed in choultries in 
addition to Brahmins, for about six months. 


In the middle of December 1884, there came down a torrent, 
with a. record fall of 7 inches in a single day. Traffic was 
suspended as the principal roads were breached. Several bridgea’ 
were irretrievably damaged. The Perungulir Bridge, the biggest 
in the State was ‘entirely washed away’; the Kundar Bridge on 
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the Madura Road was ‘undermined’; and the Pambar Bridge, 
further south on the same road was ‘swept away’. No less than 
239 State tanks, in addition to numerous other private tanks were 
either destroyed or weakened. The losses amounted to Rs. 86,163 
in respect of bridges, and Rs. 33,360 in respect of tanks. Repairs 
were urgently needed to restore communications, and resume 
cultivation. ‘The Dewan Peishkar and a Civil J udge were specially 
deputed to go about the country, report on the damages and seé 
to the repairs. 


The 14th and 15th of December 1888 were cyclonic, and - 
October 1890 saw an ‘‘ unprecedented downpour of 7°61 inches 
which breached tanks and sent a flood across the country ”. 


In November 22 of 1893, fell a rain varying from 12 to 27 
inches according to locality. ‘It uppeared’’, to use the language 
of the Administration Report ‘‘as if the fluod-gates of Heaven 
were suddenly opened. They were nut shut till a flood of unprece- 
dented dimensions came down in torrents and swept over the 
whole State, breaching nearly all the tanks and cutting up every 
road and rendering them impassable for passenger and traffic. 
For full two days all communications in every direction were 
cut off. Great damage was also caused to the crops, rendering 
the actual outturn indifferent and disappointing ”. 


Harthquake.—A slight tremor was felt for a few minutes 
on the night of February 8, 1900; but no damage was done. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 
~Sakera 
Temperature.—As observed in the last chapter the Observatory 
at Pudukkottai is the only place where temperature is regularly 


recorded. The following table exhibits averages of temperature 
for 1906-1910. 


Months. Mean 
temperature, 
January $1°9) 
February 80° 
March 89-4 
April 92°7 
May 94:1 
June 93°90 
July 90°3 
August 88°7 
September 89-0 
October 85°5 
November $2°4 
December $1°4 
Averaye 87°9 


The average annual mean is 87°9 against 83°9 and 84, dt 
Madura and Trichinopoly respectively. The monthly mean 
ranges from 81°4 to 94'1, reaching its highest value in May, and 
the lowest in December. 

*« The sun in May and June is unbearably hot and the day 
temperature rises more than 6° or 7° FE’. above that of blood heat, 
especially during the dog-star days; unless the sky should then 
be overcast, which is generally not the rule. 

“ The effect of the intense heat on the general system and 
’ the working capacity of man is anything but salutary. 


* Mr. 8. Chakrapani ae a Meteorological Spperintendent, See 
History, pages 29 and 30. 
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“In the cold and dewy months of January arid February, 
the dry minimum readings range from a little over 60° F. 
to 70° F.; and though there is a clear range of variation of from 
30° to 45° between the lowest and the highest reading in the 
year’s course, yet such extreme cases pertain only to the second 
half of January and the first half of February. For the major 
portion of the year, the mean daily temperature is generally about 
its mean annual temperature. 


“The range of temperature during the course of a day varies 
very greatly during the different seasons of the year. The care- 
ful observations that have heen made in the Pudukkottai Obser- 
vatory show that the maximum temperature is reached between 
2 p.m. and 3 p.m. in certain seasons, and between 3 p.m. and 
4 p.m. in other seasons, depending on the percentage of unclouded 
sky. Jt is shifted even beyond sunset should the sky be overcast 
in the afternoon and continue to remain cloudly after sunset. 
The range of daily variations 1s greatest in April or May and least 
in November or December ”. 


The dry hot months of April to June are slowly succeeded 
by the south-west monsoon, the wind and showers of which tend to 
mitigate the heat to a certain extent. Still August is hot,—so 
hot that the cooling showers of the north-east monsoon which 
arrive about October are then awaited with expectant joy. 
‘When December is reached all is wet and cool. 


Climate.—The clhmate is healthy and not disagreeable. As 
the State lies in latitude 10° the heat is no doubt equatorial. 
The granite and laterite of which the soil is composed bake in the 
tropical sun and radiate heat relentlessly for a good part of the 
year. Where prominent rocks occur as at Tirumayyam, Virak- 
malai and Kudumidmalai, the phenomena of radiation and reflec- 
tion enhance the temperature. Again as all the hills in the 
country are of low elevation, besides being sparsely covered with 
vegetation, their value as mitigators of heat is inappreciable. On 
the other hand the jungies of the State may have some salutary 
influence im places like Pudukkéttai, which are sifrrounded by 
dense growths, Moreover, from being open to and setr the sta 
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enpetielly on- tho, Alangudi -side, the Sgate.msy also derive to 
gemne extent the cpoling benefits of a distant sea breeze. 


There are no particular tracts in the State marked off ag 
unhealthy. All things considered, Pudukkdttai town is the most 
healthy locality, being the best conserved, and the most open, and 
galubrioys. There are no health resorts, but places like Perunjinai 
and Adanakkéttai blessed with groves, and sheets of water are 
sometimes resorted to by the seekers after health. 


Cholera.— Among the scourges causing widespread mortality, 
cholera is a frequent, if not, an almost annual visitant. ‘Fhough it 
breaks out in the hottest as well as the coldest months, it is gen- 
erally associated with the cold weather and with the rains which 
wash down human excreta and other filth into the feeder channels 
(waris) of drinking-water ponds. Though its visitations are 
regular, the disease is believed to be epidemic. In many an 
officia] report, its origin is in consequence, ascribed to imported 
cases from Trichinopoly, etc., and the fact, that the Kulattuir taluk 
is the most frequent sufferer lends colour to the view. Sometimes 
the infection is traced back to pilgrims returning home from 
crowded festivals like the Srrargadwdra Ekddasi at Srirangam, 
and the Laksha Dipam at Tiruvanndémalai, where the disease 
is easily propagated by the contamination of the water sources. 
For similar reasons, the local Mariamman festival at Nartté- 
mailai is believed to be a fruitful cause. If the backward classes 
contribute a larger number of victirhs than others, it is, no doubt 
due, to their insanitary homes, and unclean ways, which, by 
allowing the accumulation of the filth of man and beast close to 
their habitations, turn their living quarters into a nest off deadly 
begili. There is also a common belief that diarrhwa brought on 
by the consumption of indigestible, raw, or half-boiled food, and 
abdomins) exposure to chills and cold may develop into cholera, 
if neglected in the early stages. To these remote causes, should 
ke added the culpable indifferance and folly of the vietams who 
de not seek timely aid from proper quarters during an attack, 
end even try to canepal the fact of it owing to fear of official 
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How much the country suffered in the past from. cholera 
cannot be ascertained with certainty, but what particulars are 
available for the last 60 years are given below. Mr. Clarke, 
reporting on the State in 1859 referred to a ‘great loss’ from. 
cholera in that year. In 1866-7 cholera and small-pox carried 
on their ravages to a ‘great extent’. In March 1871, the out- 
break was severe. 1883-4 saw an unusal recrudescence. When 
it entered the State Jail perfect panic prevailed, and the convicts 
had’ to be removed to a temporary building to the south of the 
town. Both the capital and the interior were affezted in 1887-8, 
when out of 636 reported attacks, 402 died. 


There were years when particular localities were severely 
handled. Kulattur, as already observed has often suffered in this 
way. Tiruvapplr was decimated in 1889-90, and Annavasal 
and Nedungudi in 1895 owing to neglected sanitation. 


In 1891-2 it raged all over the State, taking 889 victims in all. 
The attacks of December 1897 necessitated the opening of cholera 
camps, the observation and quarantining of pilgrims returning 
from the mahamaham festival at Kumbakonam and the passing 
of an Epidemic Diseases Regulation to arm the Sirkar with 
greater powers of combating the disease. 


It is unnecessary to continue further this woeful tale of a fell 
disease which is unrelenting in taking its toll of human lives from 
year to year. Suffice it to say, that in 1899 the attack lasted from 
November to June next, and the damage was considerable. 951, 
and 964 deaths occurred in 1907, and 1908 respectively, and 1154 
deaths i in 1914-5. 


In recent years, the epidemic has shown sions of abatement 
owing probably to the improved sanitation of the country. 


The State has always taken the most expeditious steps to 
stamp out the disease at its first appearance. When an out- 
‘break is reported, the tanks are better conserved, and medical 
stores are hurried up to the infected locality in charge of duly 
qualified medical men. In former times, a usual method of dis- 
infection was to burn large quantities of tarred wood at the street 
GCOTNRELS. 4l 
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Small-pox.—Small-pox ia as reguiar a wisitant as cholera 
though its death-roll is not so heavy. It is the dreaded 
Moloch, ‘ besmeared with blood of human sacrifice and parents’ 
“pears’, whose victims are generally numbered among the unpro- 
tected children who readily catch the infection and succumb as 
easily. It is a hot-weather disease, though it has been known to 
extend at timer to the rainy months. The traditional practice of 
the country of fixing np a bunch of the margosa leaves over the 
door post does much to prevent its propagation. It is the sign of 
the Passover, which Jays an interdict upon all social intercourse 
between friends, relatives and neighbours, so that nothing that 
can possibly carry the disease is borrowed or taken from the 
infected dwelling. 

Severe outbreaks of small-pox are reported for 1866-7, 
1867-8, 1874-5, 1876-7, 1884-5, 1889-90 and 1891-2. The 
number of fatal cases in 1905-6 and 1907-8 were 420 and 559. 

Vaccination.— Vaccination was introduced in 1812 at the 
guggestion of Sir William Blackburne. Rajah Vijaya Raghu- 
nétha Tondaimén and his brother were the first subjects, and to 
their example and wisdom, the inhabitants are now indebted 
for a “ blessing which will preserve them and their children from 
& loathsome and fatal disease”. In March 1867, a vaccinating 
staff was trained and organised by the British Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Vaccination at Tanjore. By 1875, the movement had 
eome to stay and make considerable progress. In that year three 
Vaccinators were at work; people had “no serious objection to 
the/operation ”’; and a proposal, though premature, was set on foot 
4o make it compulsory for ‘infants’. The persistent recurrence of 
small-pox in the succeeding years drew attention to the value of 
vaccination as a preventive measure, and the State went, in 1880, 
the length of offering a special batta or bonus to operated 
subjecta. 

It would appear that till 1892 the inoculation was from arm 
to arm, when, this being objected to, lanoline lymph was import- 
ed from Bangalore. Three years later, it was resolved to intro- 
dace animal vaccination by opering a calf-depot, and an officer 
wat deputed to Bangalore to learn the work. In 1910, a vaccine 
depot was built “on the model of the Guindy Institute”. Here 
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all the lanoline paste required for the State is now prepared with 
some seed-vaccine occasionally got down from Madras or Banga- 
lore. 


" The progress of vaccination has been slow but steady. The 
ustial obstacles have been fear of innovation, general ignorance 
and backwardness, the indifference and apathy, and in some 
instances, the hostility, open or covert of the masses. In 1898 
for instance the calf-depot remained closed for some months as 
people mistook it for an attempt at plague inoculation. But no 
compulsion was introduced for a long time as it was feared that it 
might frighten away people, and prejudices once developed in the 
conservative east would die hard. On the other hand, it was held 
that the beneficent results attendant upon a series of successful 
operations would have their educative value, and open the eyes of 
the people to the efficacy of the treatment. Year after year, the 
Revenue officers were enjoined to give special attention to vacci- 
nation as part of their duties. They were called upon to preach 
and educate, besides checking the work of the Vaccinators 
and reporting on unprotected subjects and areas. But official life, 
especially of the Kevenue officer, who is, when all is said and done, 
the real rural potentate, moves in well-defined grooves, out of 
which he rarely emerges to take much interest in anything 
beyond his kist ; and in spite, therefore, of all the good intentions 
of the State, the progress of the work was found to be incommen- 
surate with the expenditure and anxiety involved. It was, conse- 
quently made compulsory in the town in 1898-9. ‘Ten years 
after; the: compulsion was extended to 67 villages in the 
neighbourhood of Magistrate’s courts ; and in eee 1911, it was 
applied to the whole State. 

The vaccinating staff which consisted of three men in 1875 
was increased to nine Vaccinators, two Probationers and one 
Inspector in 1883. The department now consists of an Inspec- 
tor, a Deputy Inspector and 11 Vaccinators working directly 
under the orders of the Chief Medical officer. 


Guinea worm.—Till some years ago, Pudukkottsi town 
enjoyed unenvied notoriety as the home, of all places in Southern 
India, of the guinea worm (ss ayshosR). 
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it is a disgusting and nasty disease that makes its appearante 
in. the hot months. The premonitary symptom is a wild itching 
sensation all over the body followed by the appearance of a small 
blister generally in the lower limb, though sometimes in the arn, 
and even in theabdomen. In a few days the blister distends and 
bursts, revealing a good sized worm projecting out of a clearly 
visible orifice in a succulent part of the tissue. 


The indigenous treatment is to fasten it to a rag on which 
it is daily coiled till the full length is thus drawn out, the affected 
part being cleansed and dressed every day with castor oil. The 
worm is enticed to leave the body by dipping the ailing hmb in 
cold water to which it evinces considerable partiality, but these 
efforts are often frustrated by the rapidity with which it shrinks 
back when taken out of the water. 


Woe to the ill-fated sufferer who, in his attempts to extract 
the worm happens to break it. The vent in the tissue soon 
closes and all looks suspiciously well for a few days when another 
swelling forms in an adjacent part, accompanied by symptomatic 
fever. The dead worm acts as an irritating foreign matter and 
sets up an abscess around it; and serious inflammation sometimes 
extending to the whole of the sinuous track results. Excision 
becomes difficult as the worm often lies very deep in the tissue. 
The usual method is to poultice with boiled cow-dung or eruk- 
kalai leaf till the abscess opens of its own accord or under the 
surgeon’s knife. 


Where the worm is intact the disease runs its course from 
a fortnight to a month, but in cases of breakage, may extend to 
six months. Attacks confined to fleshy regions rarely result in 
injury but where bony parts or joints are concerned, repeated 
annual attacks on the same limb may lower #s vitality and even 
maim if, 

Sir A. Sdshiah Sastriar once described the guinea worm as & 
disease which “‘ spares neither age, nor sex, nor caste, nor profes- 
sion, and which continues to bafile the efforts of medical men”. 
But the disease, it would appear, is not so mysterious. Accord 
ing to medical opinion itis due toa highly developed filaria called 
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Dracuneulus medinensis. The adult female—the male is rarely 
known to cause the disease—is about 40 inches long with a well 
developed mouth, esophagus, intestine, and ovary. The fond- 
ness of the worm for water is due to the instinct of the propaga- 
tion of species which prompts the female to discharge its embryos 
into water which is their habitat in the larval state. On enter- 
ing the water the larve grow for a few weeks in the bodies of 
intermediate hosts called cyclops—tiny animalcules of the crusta- 
cean order. When this water is used for drinking purposes, the 
cyclops enter the stomach where they immediately perish in the 
acid of the gastric juice liberating the guinea worm larve which 
passing through the intestines lodge in the tissues. In about a 
year the females become adult get fertilised, and inject an irrita- 
ting fluid in the sub-cutaneous tissue which causes the itching 
sensation and blister referred to above. When the blister opens 
the parent gets an opportunity of discharging the contents of its 
ovary into water. 

The etiology of the disease would therefore appear to be that 
water is infected whenever a guinea worm sufferer happens to 
bathe or wash in tanks, that when the same water is drunk the 
larvee enter the body with the help of the cyclops. The prevention 
of the disease therefore lies either in not using the same tank for 
ablution and drink or in extirpating the cyclops by a thorough 
cleansing of the tank itself. : ; 

There are three periods on record, viz., 1869-71, 1881-3 and 
1890-1 when the guinea worm was vexatiously prevalent. In 
1882 hardly a household escaped; in 1883 it was ‘severer’ still 
and in 1891 there were 110 cases, that is, twice as many as for the 
previous year. If the town is now free from the disease it is no 
doubt due to the thorough measures taken to improve its sanita- 
tion in the eighties of the last century. The attacks of 1869-71 
had proved so vexatious that the Government of Madras 
felt bound, in their Order dated 29th April 1872, to advise 
the thorough cleansing of the tanks and wells used for drinking’ 
purposes. This programme was carried out ten years hence under 
the rigorous administration of Sir A. Sd&shiah Sdstriar. The old 
silt of tanks was removed, and fresh water supplied. The conti- 
nual and incessant care since taken over tank conservancy has 
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preckically stamped out the disease so that it is generally unknown 
ta the younger generation of the present day. 


Fever.—in ali returns relating to health and vital statistics, 
prepared by the village officials, fever figures largely among the 
causes of death. This is due, as the Madras Census Report of 
1911 observes, to the ‘adaptation’ to European terminology of 
the traditional classification of all maladies as “hot” and ‘‘cold”’, 
and to the fact that the vaidyan under whose ‘expert’ advice, 
the returns are prepared brings a number of ailments under “ the 
all-embracing classification of fever’’, which, it must be admit- 
ted, isa “fairly regular concomitant; if not immediate cause of 
death in the east”. The State has no predilection to fever of any 
kind. There are no malarious places. Enteric or Typhoid fever 
is rare, and when it comes, the attack is generally mild. There 
are numerous cases of rheumatism but they are generally of the 
subacute type. Einlarged spleen is also rare. Influenza of a 
more or less severe type has visited the country once or twice. Its 
first, appearance was in 1890, when, to use the language of the 
Administration Report ‘ making the circuit of the world including 
India’, it ‘extended to Pudukkottai also’. Though it visited 
every family then, there was no mortality. In 1892 the attack 
came again in a milder form, though with the chances of recur- 
rence and relapse. The third year of its visitation was in the 
summer of 1918, when it was called Bombay or Basra fever, as 
it was believed to have been imported from Mesopotamia through 
Bombay. 


Other diseases.— Among the diseases of the digestive system 
ather than cholera, dysentery prevails largely in chronic and acute 
forms. Medical opinion inclines to the belief that several cases of 
anzmia might be traced to dysentery as the original cause. The 
cause of this widespread misery is also conjectured to be the use 
of the surface Water of tanks for drinking purposes. The next 
* disease of importance igs diarrhoa. There are some oases of 
tmbercuiosis of the lungs but the figures are far below the normal. 
The skin which is the canse of sevaral tropical complaints is res- 
ponsible for numergus cases of itch and ring-worm 
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Iafirmities.—There are no infirmities of any pronounced 
character as the following figures of the Census of 1911 will 
show. 


Insane .. =. BI . 
Deafmutes .... 390 
Blind ... 9339 
Lepers ... 181 


It is a sad fact that the sensory organs do not receive the 
care they deserve. Granular opthalmia is reported to be numerous 
among school-going children. It is traced in several instances to 
the use of irritating powders (surma), and oil pastes (maz) with 
which the eyelids are painted, but the disease awaits closer investi- 
gation. Children are generally afflicted in the hot season with 
country sore eyes infected through flies. Among the adults, 
cataract is a common cause of partial or total blindness. 


Medical Relief.— Prior to the opening of institutions on the 
European system, the health of the population remained committed 
to the care of ‘vaidyans’ more or less skilled in the indigenous 
healing art. In the villages, the practice was in the hands of the 
barber, who administered relief with pill, powder, and knife, and 
of his wife who assisted at delivery and helped the generations-to-he 
to see the light of day. In the hands of the present practi- 
tioners, the treatment is extremely empirical and unsafe. They 
roughly classify diseases into ‘vadyu’, ‘pitthdm’, etc., though 
popular belief ascribes to them superior and almost occult powers 
of diagnosis based on an examination of the pulse. They certaingy 
know the medical value of food stuffs, and the need for regulating 
the diet ; but the regimen is sometimes too cruel to bear, and too 
poor to prevent depression. They also enjoy a reputation for 
giving Bpeedy relief in chronic and acute cases by the use of com- 
pounds of mercury, efc., but the poisons so administered are 
sometimes so impure that they blister and ulcerate the inner 
mem branes. 

The State has always employed a number of these vaidyans 
whose usefulness to the public has been assured. There is even 
now one such practitioner at Adanakkéttai whose pay is passed 
after a scrutiny of his diary by the Chief Medical officer, 
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Modica} relief is, at present, given in 11 imtitutions, of which 
two, vic., H. H. The Raja’s Hospital, and H. H. The Rani’s 
Hospital (Dispensary) for women and children are in the town: 
and the rest—Dispensaries—are in rural areas. 


H. H. The Raja’s Hospital.— This was opened on the 14th 
October, 1851, under the name ‘ Raja’s Free Hospital’, and an 
inscription on the site of the old Hospital building tells how it 
was built in loving memory of John Blackburne by-“ his affection- 
ate nephew Rajah Ramachandra Tondaiman Bahadur”. At the 
commencement, if was financed from a charity fund called the 
Benares Chatram Fund, housed in 2 small building close to its 
present site, and staffed with native physicians and surgeons, 
Not only was the treatment free, but arrangements were also 
made to feed a limited number of in-patients. The ‘ dressers’, as 
the subordinate staff was then called, were occasionally sent to the 
villages to administer relief. That the institution met a real 
want may be inferred from the popularity it has enjoyed from the 
beginning. In 1865-6, 7. e., in its 14th year, 4.050 patients ‘ not 
confined to the town only’ were treated. The daily attendance 
varied from 70 to 80 in the next year. Ten years later, that is, 
in the year of Mr. Pennington’s Report 7,894 were treated. 

About the year 1871, Dr. Brooking of Tanjore trained a staff 
for the Hospital], and had the institution placed under the super- 
vision of the Surgeon-general of the India Medical Department. 

In 1883 1t was removed to its present spacious buildings, 
to which an operation room was added and fitted up in 
1906 at the suggestion of Dr. Von Allen of the Albert Victoria 
Hospital, Madura, who was officially connected with it from 1905 
to 1907. The improvements of recent years are the erection in 
1913-4 of a ward of 12 beds for the exclusive use of the Pan- 
chamas, the appointment in 1914-5 of a resident House 
Surgeon of high professional qualifications, and of duly qualified 
nurses to be in charge of the in-patients. 

The staff of the Hospital consists at present of a Chief 
Medical officer, a House Surgeon, five Sub- Assistants, two Nurses, 
and nine Compounders. The number of patients treated in 1916-7 
is given in the table under ‘ Dispensaries’, 


a 
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H. H. The Rani's women and children’s Hospital —This 
ingtitutien was opened as # Dispensary in the Old College buildings 
in 1900-F and placed in charge of a duly qualified Lady 
Apothecary. After a few years, it was resolved to convert it into 
@ Hospital for women, and a set of buildings were erected in the 
heart of the town to accommodate the enlarged institution. The 
Dispensary was run as a Hospital for some months in 1917 and 
1918 when the services of a Lady Surgeon of required qualifica- 
tions were available. 


Dispensaries There are nine rural Dispensaries, which, 
considering the area of the State, may be said to be a fair number. 
The following table gives in one view, their names and dates of 
opening, together with the patients and expenditure for the official 
year 1916-7. 


é ' Expendi- 











a ae -41 Dateof | ture Dail 
Inctitution. opening, Patients, ie vound Seas 
figures. 
e [ Rs. | 

1 jH. H. The Raja‘s Hospital 1831 37,315* | 88,592 | $351-45 
own, 

2 {Dispensary for women and 1900 22.723 6,037 122°12 
» children, Town. 

3 Karambakkndi dee 1893 9.013 1,382 34°52 

4 Alangudi wee 1896 7,156 2179 81°93 

5 Kilanilar e6 1893 3.555 1,839 13°25 

6 Tirumayyam ... 1895 8,595 1,967 49°67 

q e Ponnamaravatl ... 1894 9,244 1.280 36°89 

8 | a Kulattur ee 1896 9,140 1.606 29°27 

9, ue Virdhimalai eee 1893 3.992 1,125 19°09 

10 Pe Annavasal ces 1907 7.201 1.131 32°32 

11 a Perungulur Son 1909 3.736 1.237 23°75 

Total a. 260 | 53,395 , 746-26 


Vital statistics.—No vital statistics were collected till 1876. 
The system was first introduced into the town, and subsequently 
extended to the whole State. Though the registration of births 
and deaths is now compulsory, the figures, are, except in the case 
of the Municipality, more or less unreliable, and the chief reason 
of this unsatisfactory state of things is the indifference of the 
village officer who, {‘amid the toils of keeping accounts and 

* 1,188 patients in-door. 

+ 89°71 in-door average. 
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collécting marnuls, pay seant heed to what he and his friends 
ogawsider the idle cuvfosity of an eccentric Sircar’. The following 
table gives the vital statistics for the decade 1907-1917. 

Births. Déaths. 


1907-08 Ss 9721 8968 
1908-09 ‘ 8579 8098 
1909-10 re 8390 7376 
1910-11 = 1402 6322 
1911-12 es 7127 6290 
19] 2-138 its 7065 5887 
1913-14 sb 6044 5875 
1914-15 6021 7294 
1915-16 5732 7682 
1916-17 7551 7022 


Average 7363 2 7081°4 


Sanitation.— For details of Municipal and rural Sanitation 
the reader is referred to Chapter XIV infra. It will suffice to 
state here that, though situated in a rairn-fed zone without the 
advantage of river or lake supplies, the capital enjoys ample stores 
of wholesome water, besides being one of the cleanest towns in 
Southern India, and that village sanitation, though only passable, 
is not inferior to what obtains in the surrounding Madras villages. 


CHAPTER X. 
EDUCATION. 


OR ae 

Indigenous schools.—What kind of education was imparted 
in prehistoric days cannot be ascertained with certainty, bat we 
know that from the earliest times colonies of learned Brahmins 
were invited to settle in the country by free grant oflands. I¢ is 
also known that in later days, men like Namana Tondaimén, 
Sivagnénapuram Durai and Raghunétha Tondaiman founded, 
either from piety or love of learning, settlements of Pandits 
at Namanasamudram, Vijayaraghundthapuram, Tirumala- 
réyasamudram, Kadayakkudi and Kanappéttai, some of which 
reveal in their names the patrons to whom they owe their origin: 
Thus arose the so-called sarvamanyam villages, shrétriem villages, 
bhattavritt: and védavritti,lands maintaining oriental teachers 
engaged in teaching Sanskrit and Vedic lore. Moreover, the 
court and the principal Devastanams supported Pandits for 
the benefit of the Brahmin public. These men, besides being 
spiritual and legal advisers, set.up small schools, called gurukulas, 
in their homes, at which young men received higher education in 
Sanskrit literature and grammar, Hindu theology and Philosophy 
comprising a curriculum answering more or less to the Trivium 
and Quadrivium of the Middle ages in Europe. 

Pial schools.—Side by side, there also existed a system of 
mass education as part of the village economy. The village 
‘Vdthiar’ was as ubiquitous as the village priest. Hach village 
maintained a teacher who lived precariously on a vanishing fee 
income supplemented by a share in the village produce. The 
school-house was sometimes the pial or the outer platform of the 
teacher’s house, sometimes the open air under the largest tree, or a 
thatched roof surmounting four mud walls. This noisy mansion 
was kept open the whole day as a place tou which recalcitrant 
children were sent by mothers more to be mewed up for the day 
than to be instructed, and from which their fathers often fetched 
them out to help them in the field. But as the intellectual needs 
of the village lad were few, and the teacher himself was not guilty 
of much learning the curriculum was unpretenfious, and short 
enough to bs gone through insa year ortwo, The younger pupils 
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wis fanght to réad and<write the miobher tongue and memorise & 
maniker of mathematical tables, while the older scholars worked 
through some classics like the Kural and tRe Naidatham, besides 
getting by heart a Tamil thesaurus called Nithande. The modern 
side was completely neglected, as in fact neither the teacher nar the 
teught were aware of its existence. Still it would be hardly fair 
to run down these little seminaries which in the dark ages of 
public indifference fulfilled a want and equipped the village lad 
with a degree of literacy sufficient to enable him to get on in his 
own occupation or trade. 


Elementary Education.—The first State attempt was the 
charity school which Rajah Vijaya Raghunatha opened in the 
town in 1813, and at which children were tayght free and sup- 
plied with books and writing materials. The Indian Missionary 
Society, Madras, which came to the State in the second quarter of 
the last century opened some schools to which His Excellency 
Rajah Raghundtha gave lands in maintenance. In the year 
1848, there were 13 schools of the Mission at work. In 1857 
a free English school was started in the capital. In 1875 and 
1876, four similar but smaller schools were opened in Tirugékar- 
nam (a suburb of the town) and the taluk cusbas. But as their 
btrength was mainly due to the children of the officers, they 
eollapsed in 1879 and 1880, so that in the latter year there was 
nothing left except the English school in the town, and a few 
Mission and pial schools in the interior. And no wonder. As 
Pennington wrote in 1875 there was at that time no general 
system of education, and whilst no clearly defined line of policy 
had been laid out in British India itself it was not to be wondered 
at if Pudukkéttai was behindhand. Even Sir A. Sdshiah Sastriar, 
who was Dewan in 1880, was at first loath to interfere with the 
prtal schools which appeared to him “to be doing very well in their 
own way and did not seem to want State support and‘ State 
supervision’’. He also saw great difficulties in any State attempt 
at spreading Elementary Education on modern lines. He wrote :— 

“ “In the first place there is no well-to-do middie class among 
tbe recident agricultural population of the State. AM are more 
ox ieee only a few degrees removed from poverty ‘and want their 
ihtliftnn “ty be at the plough dnd with their cattle instead of 
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learning fessons in Geography and History in the new fashion 
schools: ‘To such as care for a knowledge of reading, writing and 
arithmetic to the small extent they want, the indigenous pial 
schools are at hand and furnish at a very cheap rate and at home 
the necessary training in a couple of years or so. Thus it is very 
difficult to persuade the ryot parents to take their boys from the 
plough or the sheep-fold to put them into school, there ta be 
taught such unknown and unintelligible things as Geography, 
History, or Hygiene. It requires therefore a great deal of coaxing 
and takes a long time for a change to come over them in the 
matter. If the progress is slow, it is therefore simply anew tee 
It should be allowed to take its own time’’. 


Grants-in-Aid.— But by 1884 he revised his views and cau- 
tiously framed a few rules offering grants of money in aid of those 
ald schools which conformed to the new dispensation. The 
revenue subordinates were ordered tu carry the good news into 
the vijlages, but after much ado for a couple of years, only 13 
schools, including some Mission schools were found willing to 
embrace the aid; so alien did the new curriculum and discipline 
appear. A full-tinied Inspector was consequently appointed who 
went about converting schools tv the new type. <A book-depot 
was opened in 1887-8 in which the ‘new fashion” books were 
sold at cost price. Blackboards and other appliances which the 
old schools did without, and which the new order of things 
required were supplied gratis. School sites and subsidies for 
erection of school houses were also given. In 1895-6, model 
schools provided with a trained staff and revised curricula were 
opened in important centres to serve as object-lessons to adjoin- 
ing private schools. In 1902, further financial aid was given to 
the aided schools in the shape of results grants awarded in 
addition to capitation grants. Still as the spread of Primary 
Hducation was slow a conference of experts was held in 1907, 
the deliberations of which resulted in opening a large number of 
State schools, furnishing teachers with suitable living quarters, 
and improving their pay and prospects. 

Free Primary Education.—1t only remained for the State to 
take the entire burden of popular instruction on jtself. With this 
object ix: view, it was announced to be free on lat March 1908 
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im ..pelécted areas, and the boon was further extended and 
sompleted by His Highness in 1912 when, at a local Darbar, he 
‘wee pleased to declare it frae over the whole State outside the 

The improvements of recent years have been the revision and 
compilation of the Educational, Inspection, and Grants-in-Aid 
Rules, the construction of substantial buildings for rural schools, 
the organisation of a children’s guild, thecelebration of a children’s 
Day, and the medical inspection of school boys. 


Normal instruction —The work of training the village 
teacher has always formed part of the scheme of general educa- 
tion. When the Inspectors were first appointed one of their primary 
duties was to train the aided school staff. In 1889, an 
attempt was made to bring some of them together for instruction. 
In 1895, they were again gathered in selected centres for mutual 
improvement. A licensing-board was formed in 1901-2 to look 
into the proficiency of the teaching staff, and some teachers were 
sent with stipends to Training schools in British India. Teachers 
were also required to pass Government Primary and other exami- 
nations, and when they were abolished, similar examinations 
conducted by the State. A sessional training class worked for a 
year (1906-7) at Alangudi and Rayapuram. In 1908, a regular 
Training school was opened at the capital with a model section 
affiliated for practice. Since then, there have been special schools 
at work to train certain classes of teachers who could not be 
admitted into the Training school. Thus there was a special 
Panchama Training school in 1909, anda Training class for 
mistresses in 1910. A number of Teachers’ Associations have 
also been formed of late. There are 17 such organisations 
working at present, in regard to which attendance and member- 
ship are enforced on teachers living in the neighbourhood. 


Education of the Backward Classes.— As far back as 1686, ° 
& school was opened in the town ‘in the interests of the Moha- 
madan community. It is nows fluurishing institution, teaching 
dwvabic and Koran in additien tothe ugual subjects. The policy of 
epening Night schools for the nse of the artisan classes was in- 
gugyrated in 1894, and special schools were started for Paxaiyans, 
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Paitlans’and other low castes, who were also supplied with books 
and slates. Some promising Panchama lads werggtrained to the 
teaching work, and deputed to open schools for the benefit of 
their own community. For the uplift of the Kallars who are the 
most intractable classes of the State, a number of State schools 
have been opened in their midst and to this class, most of the 
schools in the Kulatitr taluk belong. There are at present 11 
schools for the exclusive use of the Mohamadans, and 19 for the 
Panchama boys. 


Female Education.—<A girls’ school was opened in the town 
in 1883, with 13 pupils. In a year the strength grew to 62. 
The school was removed in 1891 to a fine new building which was 
constructed for the purpose in the centre of the town. It is now 
one of the best schools of its kind in the State. In it stipends are 
offered for attendance and proficiency, and provision obtains for 
teaching calisthenics, music, and tailoring. It was recently raised 
to a Lower Secondary school, under the name H. H. The Rani’s 
Free Secondary school, and staffed with mistresses qualified to 
teach Einghsh up to the third Form. 


Almost all thé boys’ schools in the town and the villages are 
mixed schools. There are besides 19 schools reserved for girls, of 
which 8 are koran schools, and 15 State owned. 


For the home-education of the women, arrangements are 


being made to open a Vernacular circulating Library with a 
liberal State subvention. 


Results —Census statistics relating to literacy by caste, creed 
and sex are given in Chapter IIT under ‘ Literacy’. According to 
the latest official figures * there were in June 1917, 15,780 children 
receiving instruction, of, whom 14,029, constituting 47°58 per cent. 
of the male population of school-going age were boys. Of these 
all, except 1,731, received instruction in State or aided schools, 
which, added to some 67 private and unaided schools, amounted 
to 400 in all. There was thus “2a school to every 2°9 squaze 
miles of the area and to every 1,012 persons of the population of 


* Vide Administration Report 1916-7, 
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tlie- State’. Of thease ‘schools 14) belonged te the Stdée; and 
oaty 17 wergj housed in rented buildings. The teaching staf 
numbered 469, with 217 of them trained, and 145 licensed. 
The expenditure, under ail items, amounted to a lakh roughly. 


When there were only a few taluk schools to look after, the 
Headmaster of the English school at the capital was entrusted with 
their supervision. ‘When grants were offered in aid, they were 
distributed through the Revenue subordinates. An Inspector 
was appointed in 1886, and he was given two assistants in 1889- 
These worked under a Director of Instruction from 1895 to 1897, 
when the place being abolished, the department was placed under 
the Public Secretary for two years. It was then transferred to the 
Principal of the College, under whose‘supervision it remained till 
October 1909. The head of the department has since been styled 
the Superintendent of Schools. The Inspecting staff is now 
double its original strength and consists of two Inspectors and 
four Deputies. 


> Educational Institutions—-The chief educational institu- 
tions are a second grade college, five Secondary*schools, a Patasdla, 
@ Training school, a Weaving school, an Industrial school and an 
Agricultural school. Of these all except two are State owned. 


H. H. The Raja’s College—The premier educational insti- 
tution in the State is H. H. The Raja’s College at the capital, 
which owes its origin to an Anglo-Vernacular school, started 
as already mentioned, in 1857 under the title ‘Maharaja's Free 
school’, and maintained ont of charity funds. In 1866 a nominal 
fee was collected to ensure regularity among the scholars, but the 
amount thus reahsed was returned in the shape of books, eic., 
supplied to the pupils. In 1868 its strength was only 68, and 
as even these were ill-classified, and ill-taught, British inspection 
was invoked. Mr. Caldwell inspected it in 1875 and under his 
aflvige presumably, a graduate Headmaster was appointed in 
1878. This was the turting-point in the history of the 
inatitution. The school which hitherto tanght only up to the 
Gith Horm was remodelled und re-classified, and the eurricolum 
revised to suit the Matricniation standard. The strength soon 
-gising t0.300, a new building wap erected ate cost of Rx, 14,000 
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which was occupied in March 1879 “in the presence of His 
Excellency the Raja, Mr. Sewell, Political Agent” and others, 
“when His Excellency was pleased to enter his own grandson 
as a student”. In 1880, the school sent up candidates to the 
Matriculation examination, for the first time, and the College 
department was opened and affiliated to the Madras University. 
The school having again outgrown its accommodation, surrounding 
houses and sites were occupied, an additional floor was erected over 
the main building, and the lowest classes were disbanded or 
handed over to private agencies. Moreover, the growth and effici- 
ency of the Institution having become assured, outside inspection 
was dispensed with from 1885. When in 1880, the accommodation 
proved insufficient again, it was resolved to build a fine edifice in 
an airy locality outside the town. This building was commenced 
in August 1888 and completed and occupied in 1891. Itisa 
stately rectangular pile ornamented with cut-stone work on the 
eastern face and front, and provided with an extensive compound, 
and spacious play-grounds. It has a well-built Theatre Hall sur- 
mounted by a decorated ceiling, large auditorium, and gothic 
windows set with stained glass in mosaic pattern. In point of 
accommodation, sanitation and surroundings it is one of the 
best school-houses in Southern India. It has a large lbrary 
containing over 6,000 volumes, a Reading Room stocked with 
Indian and English periodicals, and a Laboratory intended to 
prepare students for a special course of High school chemistry. 


The High school gives instruction in History, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Commercial subjects and languages under Group C 
of the school leaving certificate course. The College department 
is affiliated in Branch IIT of the Intermediate course and teaches 
Histories, Languages,and Logic. The College has always striven 
to maintain a high standard of efficiency and stood the test of 
years. Several of its alumni occupy positions of trust and 
responsibility in and outside the State. 


The College was visited by the University Commission in 
1906, 1910, and 1918, and its reports are believed to have been 


uniformly favourable. 
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The Institution is at present located in two buildings, the 
new College house where the University and Upper Secondary 
classes are held, and the old school house accommodating the 
Lower Secondary Forms. The strength varies between 650 and 
700 with about three sections in every Form. The teaching staff 
is about 30 strong, of whom nearly a half are graduates. Liberal 
provision exists for scholarships, tournaments and annual prizes. 
Private munificence has made a few endowments for the award of 
medals to proficients in particular subjects. 

Its first two Principals were Mr. S. Narayanaswami Aiyar, B.A., 
pioneer and father of higher English education in Pudukkottai, 
and the late S. Radhakrishna Aiyar, the reputed scholar and 
mathematician. 


Secondary schools —The High school department attached 
to the College is the only complete Secondary school at present. 
There are besides two incomplete Upper Secondary schools—namely 
the Swedish Mission school in the town and the Sri Bhumisvaran 
Free High school at Ramachandrapuram (Kadiapatti). 

The Swedish Mission school which teaches up to the fourth 
Form has a flourishing Primary and Lower Secondary depart- 
ment, and is one of the best conducted schools in the State. The 
Sri Bhumisvaran school which is situated in Chettynad owes its 
existence to the munificence of Mr. Nagappa Chettiar of Kadia- 
pati. It is a free school, with arrangements made for boarding 
poor scholars at half rates. It was openedin 1916. The highest 
class now taught is the fifth Form. 

Of the three remaining Secondary schools, H. H. The Rani’s 
Free school for girls which has been already mentioned is one. 
The second is the thinly attended school at Alangudi, maintained 
by the State for the benefit of the children of that taluk, while 
the third is a private school at Tirumayyam precariously 
maintained out of public subscriptions. 


The special schools will now be noticed. 
The Veda Sastra Patasala.— With the -help of a fund called 


the Manovirthi J4gir surplus chatram Fund a Sanskrit school was 
opened in 1894 ‘under the resonant title Vani Vilesa Veda Sastra 
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Patasala with a view to revive and foster oriental studies. To this 
was affiliated the Palace oriental library or Saraswati mahal 
containing rare works in cadjan. A Devanagari Press was also 
attached to publish works old and new, and a system of annual 
examinations and prizes were arranged to be conducted in the 
Dussara holidays. Swayampdkams or stipends in kind were offered 
to poor students. The school is at present located at Tirugdkar- 
nam with 16 stipendiaries boarded and lodged at State cost 
and taught rudiments of English in addition to oriental subjects. 


The Sri Marthanda Industrial school.—A beginning was 
made in Technical education in 1891-2 when two State scholars 
were sent out to be trained in the School of Arts and the 
Engineering College at Madras. The Sri Marthanda school was 
opened in February 1896 with classes for wood-carving and 
carpentry, rattanwork, smithy, jewellery, painting, electroplating, 
watch and clock repairing, drawing, tailoring, and letter press 
printing. Several of the classes have now been closed, and the 
Institution, in its reduced scope, is heldin the D. P. W. Workshop 
under the supervision of the State Engineer. At the end of June 
1917, there were 17 apprentices on the rolls in receipt of 
stipends. 


The State Weaving school.—It was opened in 1910 at 
TirugOkarnam for the benefit of weavers’ boys at Tiruvappur 
which is close by. Students were admitted on stipends to learn 
to make carpets, bed sheets and towels on the flyshuttle-looms. 
The school has since been transferred to Karambakkudi to train 
the children of the Panchama cotton weavers who inhabit the 
neighbourhood. 


The State Agricultural school.—An Agricultural Demon- 
stration Farm and Training Institute was opened in March 1896, to 
teach Surveying, Levelling, Mensuration, Agricultureand Hygiene 
among other subjects. In the same year a Demonstration Dairy 
Farm was also added to it with a view to improve the local cattle 
and supply good milk to the town. As these Institutions 
were found to work at a dead loss, they were all closed in 1899. 
The Agricultural Farm was however revived in 1911 to which 
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hag now been attached an Agricultural school which has .begun 
to work with a small class of youths drawn from agricultural 
families. 

The Training school which was opened in the year 1908 
is now a flourishing little school at Tirugékarnam. In the official 
year 1916-7, 34 teachers were under instruction. 


Passing mention may be made in this place of some short- 
lived Institutions which are now defunct. They are the Sri 
Ramachandra Sangitha Sala which was opened in 1896 and closed 
in 1898, a Tamil Public Library started about 1888, the remnants 
of which were subsequently incorporated with the College Library, 
and a Tamil Patasala or academy which, organised in 1908, 
collapsed soon after. 


We shall close the chapter with a brief review of some minor 
Institutions possessing some educational value. 


The State Museum.— Though the idea of forming a Museum 
in the Town gardens known as the Ananda Bhag was entertained 
as early as 1896, it hung fire till 1909. In this year the Museum 
was started on a small scale in a palace building at Tirugdkarnam. 
Since then it has been steadily growing in size and popularity. 
It contains at present 706 exhibits distributed among the following 
sections:—Natural History, Economic, Archeology, Ethnology 
and Numismatics. Recently some excavations were made by 
the Department and illustrated bulletins were published in 
connection with the finds. 


The Archeological department.— An Archzological depart- 
ment was instituted in 1910 to take inked estampages of 
inscriptions available in the State. Facsimiles have been taken 
from all the important temples and chatrams, deciphered and 
transcribed. An abstract of contents is under preparation for the 
Press. 


The Sri Marthanda Exhibition —With a view to encourage 
the artistic and manual activities of school children, an educa- 
tional Exhibition called the ‘Sri Saraswati Exhibition’ was first 
organised in 1907, and held for some years in succession. In 
1911-2 it was onlarged by the inclusion of agriculture, industries. 
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and fine arts, was given a new name, ‘ Sri Marthanda Exhibition’ 
and was thrown open to all, so that exhibits were received from far 
away places like Poona and Benares outside the Presidency. 
Daring the period of thes ow, demonstrations were conducted, 
lectures were delivered and competitions were beld in severa] arts 
and industries. This enlarged Exhibition was held continuously 
for four years till 1915, when it was closed on account of the war. 
While it lasted it was largely attended by people both in and 
outside the town. 


The Kalasalas — A new feature of the times is the springing 
up of kalasalas or improved Tamil seminaries all over the Chetty 
country. The best ones are to be found at Konagar (Konapat) 
and Melasivalpatti. They teach Vernacular literature and gram- 
war, the Indian system of Arithmetic and Hindu or rather 
Dravidian theology and Ethics. The school at Konapat has a 
fine spacious school house, with provision for playground and 
chapel. One of the annual activities of these schools is to hold 
conferences of learned men froin all over the country at which a 
variety of useful subjects, of literary, religious and social import- 
ance are discoursed upon for the benefit of the public. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


Early Features. —Prehistoric Pudckkdttai was mostly jungle 
Jand To reclaim arable slices from nature, and sow and reap in 
the clearings must have engaged sll the efforts of the early 
dwellers. As the task was neither easy nor pleasant nor safe 
cultivating tribes were icvited t settle; Lence the early settile- 
ments of the Vellaias, and of the 16 artisan tribes answering to 
Barlow's liot of colonists in the Evenings at Home. 


A casual reference to the State inscriptions reveals that the 
Kudimakkul or cultivators received kind treatment. An inscrip- 
tion at Haritirteswara teniple at ‘liruvarankulam dated uhe 40th 
year of Tribhuvana Chakravartin 'ribhuvana \iradeva records 
the determination of Kurappattalvudevi mangalam to afford every 
protection to the Kudimakkal, and to confiscate the lands of any 
who offended. There is another inscription in the Uthama- 
nadhasvamin temple at Kiranir, wnich is of the nature of # 
covenant among the inhabitants not to cause damage to wells 
and tanks. A third insciiption may also be noticed, namely the 
one at Nirpalani which fixes a md of land as the penalty for such 
transgressions. 


The cultivating village was then a commonwealth, the 
tempore! concerns of which formed the care of an assembly 
variously called Sabat, Ndddr, and Urar. This body collected, 
if it did not assess also, the tax on land, and remitted the dues to 
the temple and the State. ‘hat such powers were exercised by 
the Assemblies may be inferred from inscriptions like those at 
Ndrttdmalai dated the 37tb year of Ko Parakesavivarman, which 
laid down in connection with a sale of land that the taxes relating 
thereto were payable t+ the city. Itis also likely that lands were 
at this time held and cultivated in common, the prodace being 
divided after meeting State and other common demands, 

For administrative purposes the country was divided into 
suluse (districts), herrams (talaks), vutiums (circles), and urs 
(vilages). An inscription at Tirumalai Kadambar temple at 
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Narttimalai refers to a nila alappu or measurement of land, and 
there is evidence to show that in there surveys even small 
fractions of land like ,3, of a md were recognised and measured. 
That the tax was assessed on certain broad and equitable princi- 
ples would appear from the iné&cription in the Vagisvara temple at 
Malayadipstti, which alludes to the levying of taxes according to 
crop and irrigation facilities in the village of Kalkka [di] in 
Kilsengili Nadu. 

In the later centuries of genera] insecurity, the village 
cominunities found it expedient to seek the protection of local 
chieftains called araiyars to whom they snid the padikaval oc 
watchmanship of their villagers, with promise to pay a share :n 
the produce of the land. When the araiyars developed into 
potentates, the grain fees which they oviginally received for their 
police duties became an avrasu svatantaram or tax The follow- 
ing inscription dated the 47th vear of Komarapadma Tribbuvana 
Chakravarti Sif Vira Pandya Deva is quoted as showing the share 
that villages were prepared to give to the aratyars from whom 
they sought protection: 

** On account of the disturbances of the mussn!mans, as our 
village has become ruined and we have ourselves become reduced 
to very straitened circumstances, and as we find no other course 
open to us, and aie without seed-grain—we agreeing to sell the 
village watchmarship buve fixed che price of the same at 300 
Kulasippanam of VaJal Vali Tirantan and, receiving this amount, 
we, the inhabitants of the village, have soid the village watchman- 
ship to Vijayalaya Tevan on oath. We will give him 

(1)-(evidently stands for paddy; fer one tadi (a measure) of 

lana, a head-load oi sheaves ; : 

(2) For lands growing thinaz (on wet land) for one tad of land, 

two marakkdis, mensured by the marukkal ot Adanur: 

(8) For lands growing sesamum, for one fad? four ndlis of 

Adanur; 

(4) For iands growing sugar-cane, for one tadi, 20 palams 

of sugar ; 

(5) For lands growing turmeric, ginger, karanai (dracontium) 

anc betsls also, he is to receive his share—the usoal 
share it may be supposed ; 


* Sac Histary pp. 19 and 88, 


(6) OF cocoanuts, juck, plantain, mango growing in’ the 

village, he is to receive his due; 

(7) Fox the grains vuragu and sdmai growing on dry lends, 

for one punjah land one head-load of sheaves ; 

(8) For sesamum growing on dry land, for one punjah land 

four ndlis (or measures of the pingelly seed) ; 

(9) Foc horse-gram growing on dry land for one punjuh land 

one marakkdl of grain by the Adantr measure ; 

(10) For cotton growing on dry land for une panjahb land ten 
pods ; 

(11) For the money paid he is to receive the pieces...... «ahd 
treat this as the sale deed (élaz); 

(12) For other lands, he is to receive his share as shown 
above ”’. 

Clause 11 rrobably relates to some private purchase by the 
chieftain. It may be presumed that it was in relation to a 
home farm which, we have reason (o believe, every chieftain 
possessed in former times, and derived his chief revenue from. 
Meicondon of Nandavansmpaftti, for instance, who is often referred 
to in the letters of the Madura Mission as «a wise and powerful 
chieftain, is described us owning a ‘personal estate’ ‘ distinct from 
any sort of public revenue if any such existed at all’. The 
practice of holding private lands by the ruling princes continued 
down to the middle of the last century as is evidenced by the 
Indigo factory owned by Raja Vijaya Raghunatha, and by the 
existence of a privy purse account called the Raéjmahdal, the funds 
of which were derived from the revenues of certain villages 
regarded more or less as the Rajsh’s private property. 

The inscriptions also Bear out that the taxation on lend was 
so heavy and the methods employed in the collection so cruel 
that wholesale desertions resulted as at Sevalir, Madidni, and 
Gidaltr. 

It would also appear that, owing tm the necessities of thore 
times, extensive alienations of tax-free land were frequent. Free 
occupsxacy rights were often assured to agriculturists to settle in 
the Zadarambam or sylvan tracts. In the ceaturies of incessant 
wartare, a body of feudal fiyhters was called into existence by 
offers of land to be enjoyed under free tenures. The desire for 
peace and harmony in the royal household ted 40 the-trestion of 
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Jégirs. The spivitual yearnings uf the refers and the masses 
led to nimerous benefactions to temples and alms-houses ; and 
the demands of culture and learning resrited in gifts to Brahm'n 
communities who then represented what was valuable in the 
civilisation of the land. Of these, the endowments to temples 
date from the earliest times. Every ruler from the Chola or 
Pandya down to the petty araiyar felt himself bound either 
from piety or love of fame to endow some place of worship or 
other. Every village Assembly cet apart a portion of its 
cammunal) property to its Devadanam. An inscription at Tiru- 
vengaivasal records for instance a gift of land by its Assembly to 
a Devadana at Peruveyal-nadu. Private individuals, traders, and 
servants contributed their share by providing in land for offerings 
to the Gods, for everburning lamps, efc., etc. On these lands the 
usual taxes were collected by the State but the ownership was 
vested in the temple. 

As the country settled down to peace and ordered Govern- 
ment, the attention of the rulers was natnrally drawn to the 
expansion and settlement of land revenue. One of the earliest 
steps taken in this direction wonld appear to have been a pymash 
which led to the detection of Vengams or areas held in excess of 
original grants by the militia and other inam holders, and to a 
permanent leasing out of such portions in some _ traditional 
proportion called mamul yara. A second step seems to have 
been the resumption and transfe.ence to amani of service 
inams on the death of the original grantees when the services of 
their descendants became unneceSsary. Attertion was also, it 
would appear, directed to large areas of land, held under a light 
assessment called mamul kadamaz fixed by village Sibbandies who 
in former times had full power in the disposal of lands. The 
assessment was not only low but complete exemption from 
taxation had been granted in respect of podukkal or occasionally 
cultivated wastes. The title deed known locally as tulli cheettu, 
while it stated the extent of land held, defined neither the 
boundaries nor the tenure; and frauds and encroachments were 
in consequence rampant under the systero. An early reform in 
this direction was the transference of the right to grant tuilz 
cheettu from the lower tc the higher Revenue officezs and the 
resort to«petapetit (aaction) in the disposal of land. 

- 44 
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| npemarenianres arene. 


<ou'hess are 6. fhw stony facts ofthe pant of whick we hash 
bay knowledge; « few glimpees it is possible to tske-iut+ proltia- 
fewle sonditions. Movs certain ground ts veached! only 4a We 
wpprosch the 19th century ; but before making a regular study cf 
there revent times, it may be useful to ory halt and review tie - 
different classes of tenures which hed sprang up in the land, 
introducing thereby complex conditions and difficult problems for 
later statesmanship to face and solve. 


The Tenures —To begin with,’ *land was either waste or 
arable. The waste, while excluding hilly and sylvan tracts, 
included anadhi tarisu (immemorial wastes) and samuddyam 
poramboke (communal land). The occupied ares was inam 
(alienated), and atx (State awned). Inam lands were capabte of a 
two-fold clasaification according as they were alienated in the 
nate of religion and charity or service Under the first came 
lands set apart fur Devastananis (temples) and chattrams 
(alms-houses) as well as the Brahmaddyams, Vedavritti and 
other grants made to the Branmins. 


* The following table may perhaps help the reader to understand the 
relation between the different tenures. 











Land. 
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Quas: Feudal Mahtary. Civil. Ijauas. Manat Swarna- 
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Palace, Pabste. Rural. 
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‘ uder Devastanams may be included the endosements made 
temonques(Palivdsal suinyam), monastic setablishments (Mada- 
pra md syame), temple-gardens (Nandavana mdnyam) and foreign 
temples (Pararashtra). Three of these grants require special) 
mention as they were for s long tiwe treated separately in the 
public accounts. They were (1) a tract of 24 villages in Valnad, 
the revenues of which were tran ferred to the roval chupel of 
Sri Dakshinamoorthy Swami in the Old Palace, (2) a couple of 
villages known as Nerur Adhishtanam granted in sapport of the 
sepulchre at Nerur of Sri Suddsiva Brahmam, the royal preceptor, 
and (3) Mdalat Idu in which Rajé Vijaya Raghundtha’. wife per- 
formed sati. 

Chattram lands were thuse given in respect of feeding and 
alms houses; but mertion may also be made in this connectinn 
of Oorani manyams aad thaneer pandal manyams granted for the 
upkeep of dvinking water-ponds and ‘ water-sbeds’ on the road- 
side. 

Brahmadayyms were varisusly known as sarvamanyams 
(rent-free lands) ardhamanyams (half-free tenures), srotriems 
(lands given for Vedic scholarship), védavritti and puranapatta- 
vorittt (lands given for the recitation of the vedas and the puranas). 

Of these gifts, the Devastanams are the oldest. ‘The 
clattrams aud the Brahmadayams belong mostly to the days of 
Raja Raghunatha (Sivagnauapuram Dorai) and Raja Vijaya 
Raghuuatha (Bhdéja Raja). All these inams, especially the 
sarvanuinyams, were coDdsid-red unconditional and therefore irre- 
sumable. The temple and chattram lands, as distinguished from 
the manyams were held and managed by the State in trast. 


Jagirs.—Of the cther inams, the jagire were the most import- 
ant. They must have originated, as the term implies, under 
muhammedan influences at a time when territoria] grants were 
made to near relatives cr dangerous rivals within the State with a 
view to propitiate Or mollify them by gifts of land over which they 
could exercise sovereign rights in some limited and sutordinate 
way. In the case of the Western Palace jdgir for instance, the 
defence of the frontier would appeat to have been a reason for its 
creation, in as much as the jagir lands lay along the froutier 
and included yillages like Tirakkalambur, Idaiydrrir and Varpattu 
yecontly a@imgxed. But Chinnaranwansi and Manovarti, the 


lniviestehcenient sels eels 


ae om jditics - of ‘thheiSleete, : partook: iv tht woteie of 
sanens. without cenilitary -obligations,:'In- fgrt,.dhe 
latter constituted a-kind of pie-maenery for the Badnis. 1. va 
These jagirs were mere revenne assignments, maliettitld 
by sale, gift or mortgage; resumable for misconduct and othe? 
reasons ; liable, xt ordinary times, to cesses like pillu vari (gtash 
tax), and to ‘extraordinary assessment’ under State exigencies. 
They were taxed exnctly like ‘ain’ lands; the difference being 
that the jdpirdar was entitled to collect and enjoy the revenue. 





Of a more purely military and feudal origio were the amarams 
granted to the amarakars (retainers), sérvaikars (captains), 
yaguppu sérvaikars (captains of squadrons) and Sardars (colonels) 
of the State militia. Each officer held in feudal fief “a certain 
extent of land calculated according to his importance and the 
number of followers he brought into the field. Each amarakér 
was given land sufficient to maintain himself and his family, an 
al jivitam as it was called, the extent of which was usually 
1000 kulis of irrigated wet land (34 acres) or 1500 kulic of rainfed 
wet laad (5 acres) or 3000 kulis of dry land (10 acres) ”’. 


The extent of lang under the enjoyment of the sardars was 


as follows :— 
Vijaya Raghunatha Pallavardyar ... 6994 al jivitame, 


Pérum Pallavardyar ... iat oe =ATLR i 
Ramaswami Rangia Tévar ... -. 4904 5 
Andappa Raénogiar a so we - 
Subrahmanisa Rangiar see ow. §=6. BB 
Odayappa Rangiar_... ae .. «bd * 
Nalla Picchai Rangiar so » 1105 ‘5 
Andappa Tznnatiraiyar ba re Ys i 
Arunachalam Tennatiraiyor ... -- 8743 re 
Kannantr Andiappan i... .. 6332, 5 
Mathia Pannikondar ... ie » 4 3 
Sinuadaikksn Pannikoadar ... vo 267 Sr "aos 
Odayappan Manna Vélée ww. 1435, 3 
Dandari Mathuviran Ambalakarax .. , 180 ae 
Dandéri Rémaswiwi Ambalakérer .. 28 bes 
ee 


Potala Wale a 


bath satanitit sbudvidpharion. a6 


- Engines granted in respect of coliams or services of apeanceigl 
natuxs were celled combaloms and rokkakuthagais. Sometinvoee thd 
service wis attached to the palace, and consisted in doing sundry 
domestic duties such as lighting lamps and washing clothes, or 
it wae mere aitendanmce on ceremoniai occasions connected 
with birth, death, and marringe in the royal house. Village 
services such as those rerdered, under the ‘ amani’ system, by the 
tuirnsdér, the vettiyan, and the artisan were also remunerated 
by gifts of land, which were consequently known as mirasé 
vombalam, vettiyan oombalam, etc. Over and above these there 
were a number of petty oombalams held for the performance of 
sundry litle duties to the temples, the Raja, and the officers, 
some of which may now seem ludicrous, though they were 
necessery in the days 15 which they were called into existence. 
They were in connectiun with furnishing leather for temple 
drums, regs and vearers for the temple torches, men to carry 
vuhanams (the vehicles of the Gods) or drag the temple cars, 
beaieis to assist at a royal hunt, supplies of necessary articles for 
touring officers, etc., efc. It was not that all these services had 
separate oombalams attached to them, but some of them, such as 
dragging the huge temple cars, werc cbligatory on every pactadar 
in the S:ate, although he heid no oombalam for it in particular. 


The inam lands brought hardly any income to the State 
except in the shape of swarnadayams coraposed of quit-rents and 
cessea. The bulk of the Revenue was cerived on the other hand 
from the aiz areas which fell :nto two great divisions—the 


# 


varapattu and the teervarpatiu. : 


Amant was the name given to the varapattu settlement under 
which no definite rent was fixed, but a share of the actual produce 
was taken af prescribed rates. This was, till recent times, the 
most outstanding feature of Land Revenue in the State. It 
included the largest and richest lands and contributed mainly to 
the State Kevenue. 

The system must have had its origin in crude methods 
natural to times when the State had to realise its revenue by 
sharing with the ryot on the threshing floor the actual produce 
of the field. Waen, after the collapse of communal assemblies, 
the Stale came into direct touch with the village, it developed 
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inte. kdnd Of xycywari, Yoh the ‘amnani’ waanot + xyokwari 
tefpaes wltogether. The Stete was in theory and praction the 
aeiper of the land, and the cultivater had no right in the soit + 
6wnh, transfer, or transmit It is also curious that in those mes 
the pannat lands cultivated directly by the State were clasned as 
varvpatiu as if the pannatydls (serfs aitached to the home- 
farms) and amané ryuts occupied a similar position. Bat a closer 
scrutiny shows that the lot of the latter was nct su precarious ag 
that of the pannatydls who were entitled hardly to anything 
excent the bare expenses of cultivation. 





As alluded to already the amani rates varied, from time to 
time. Manu’s Settlement of one-sixth in peace, and a little more 
in war was probably never prt into practice. A certa‘o local 
tradition fixed the melvdram at one-third for wet, and at about a haif 
for dry lands. But, by the time we stand on sure historical ground, 
we find the Jands beavily and ruinously assessed. In 18608, the 
prevailing settlement was, according to Major Blackburne, 25 to 40 
per cent. kudivéiram (cultivator’s share) -n the case of wet and 40 
to 50 per cent in the case of dry lands; which means that the 
Government share had risen, at least 1m the case uf wet lands, 
from 83} per cent to abcut 60 per cent 


Whatever -vas the rate, the division between the State and 
the rvot was carried out after meeting the following svatantarame 
- or emoluments wn kind amounting to 10 per cent. of the yield. 


Kalams. Marakkals 


*1. Threchivg charges ... 
2. Terople Brahmin 
3. Karnam ie ‘isis E 
4. Pound keeper : 
5. Kavalkar... ova 


6. Smith and carpenter 
7. Dhobie and barber ... 
8. Vettiyan  ... aye 
9. Potter sete eae 
10, Tendakkdran aad 


o 
e 
t 


lalawencanean 


eed 
\Slesccenmemes 


EF itgettieijent Schume Heport of 1003. 
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. &m oceasional and later feature of the amant renuce was 
ewdanbhogam or the letting of land for hire to the aighest 
iadder—io anyone who offered a swamibhogam or extra share 10 
addition to the prescribed rates of melvuiram. Under this system, 
cuitigators attached to the soil for generations were evicted when 
higher bidders appeared. ‘I'he origin of this mischie. ous insevs- 
tion probably lay in a desire to increase the productiveness of the 
soil, and the State Revenue in consequence, by transferring the 
land to more capable and energetic hands. 

The actual working of the amani system may now be given. 
The cultivator was, under this tenure, sometimes assisted with 
seed-grain by the Sirkar, but more often he iucurred and risked 
all the expenses of cultivation. He ploughed, and sowed, trans- 
planted and irrigated at his own cost; but when the crops 
matured an estimate was made of the harvect by the Iocal 
mirasd&c, and checked hy the higher revenue authorities after 
personal inspection. The crops, were, in the meanwhile, watched 
by the kangsnies told off from the ranks of the militia ; and under 
their watchful eye, and im the presence of the Taluk officers, the 
ciop was cut and ihreshed and divided. The State’s share was 
sometimes left with the ryot at his own house either ip trust or 
under the lock and key of the village officers, or—and this was 
the more usual practice—was removed to ambdrams (State 
greanaries) wnere they were stored under the charge of the 
mirasdér and the vettiyan till such time as the market price rose 
favourably to the State, and contractors were found with tenders 
for purchase ; nor did the responsib:ltty of safeguarding the State 
paddy cease till the said contractors found a sale and removed it 
in slow and leisurely instalrvents ircm the granaries; and it was 
not till the contractors paid their dues into the Treasury that the 
collection was entered as Land Revenue in the public accounts. 

The advantages of the sysiem, atleast in theory, were its 
equality of ‘incidence and its productiveness to the State. It was 
equitable to the ryot cince the Sirksr shared with him the 
Cvicissitudes of season and market’. It rendered both remis- 
sion and suspension cf revenue unoecessary, as it provided an 
wutomatic rclicf in bad searnons. It was also produttive to the 
State as revenue was bound to increase pars pasgu with every 
improvement in the land. ‘ 


a SUMTER sr ager ET 
_ * Peervaipetinu—The pos dopa of Land Revesua- coilaisted 
at ey rents known as kadamai and djara. 1% ‘bed ive 
nings, as already observed, .n the ijaras-or leases of venganis 
#3 lands) enjoyed by the inarmdars. Where the lease was 
more. or tess permanent, it was mamul vara; and wheté it was 
terminuble, if was geduitjara. There was also the mamul kudemed, 
® permanent assessment in lump on biocks of land consisting of 
both wet and diy, not specified in any cowle or deed of contract, 
but fixed according to some immemorial castom (mamul). A later 
development of the tenure was known as k2rarnamah (application) 
or nilacha (permanent) kadamai. But it partook more of the 
natnre of 1 permanent tenure than settlement. It was genorally 
adopted in the case of jungle aud waste lands difficult of 
reclamation and granted on a kararnamah from the ryot, after 
ascertaining through an ttyar (notice) if there was any competition 
fer the land. The cowle that conferred the right of possession 
Jevied a fixed rate but fo.ewarned “a progressive enhancement of 
rent ’’ at the time of the conversion of the land into achukkattu 
and nunjah, as also at every future taramfysal or settlement. 

Ancther features of later tines was the lease granted in 
respect of revenue collection. It was a kind of revenve farming 
ander which whole villages and groups of villages were lensed 
out from § to 10 years, excluding imam and waste lands within 
the area, but including amani and other tracts hitherto under the 
direct management of the State. The renters were authofiged 
to collect melvéram and kadamai, (that is, State dues in kind‘and 
cash), quit-rents from inams, and cesses of various kinds; with 
additional provision made for enhancement of rent if trops were 
paised om Poramboke. It need hardly be added that the lease 
was not calculated with any regard to the prosperity of the ryot, 
but “at the highest reVenne on record ’’, so that the sysfem even- 
tually led to rack-renting of the most oppressive type, 

The écervat rates, having thus been fixed under varions 
systems and on no definite principle, were hewilderingly numerous. 
There were, as Mr. Penningtoll sroted and , wrqte Ce 1875, “248 
RuNjeh rates vaaying from R::% 1-14-0 a vyeli lis. 192, 16 
Munjeh gealen. sates ranging from, Re. 31-470 to Re. 47.5, 208 

gapendaly rages from ‘Gifteen wumns t6 He, 62-8-0, and .17-punjak 
gieden rains from Ra. 10-2-2 to Re. 1,136 o well “. 
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Thieve were sino special rates * fox special crops. For suger- 
cane, wegetebies, yama, and roots the rates varied from Ra. 5 to 
Re: 16. The Xodikais or betel-vine yards were charged at Re. 30 
to Ra. 120, once in thre2 years, or, to be more accurate, only st the 
second year of their cultivation (see under agriculture}, and the 
cultivating ryot was also granted the temporary enjoymeért of a 
piece of rent-free wet land, equai in extent io his betel yard, for 
being used as a nursery. 


From researches t made into old chittasi would appear that 
the largest proportion of lands under mamul ijara prevailed in 
the Tiruinayyam Taluk, and those under mamul kadamaz in the 
Aianguds Taluk, that the highest mamul kadamaz rates for wet, 
achukkattu, and dry were Rs. 12—-8—0, Rs. 6-2-0, and Rs 2-8-0 
an scre respectively ; and that the assessment was sometimes in 
respect of a kuli, and sometimes of a md, or 5 mds (4 veli) or 100 
vailan kulis. 


Swarnadayam.—A third but inferior kind of land revenue was 
the swarnadayam which included a host—nearly 40—of quit-rents 
aod cesses levied “on villages and lands which were not ain, that 
is, not liable to full assessment, and of caxes on trees, fisheries, 
and stone-quarries ’’. Foremost among them were the auit-rents 
on various t™ams excluding the Devarstanams, chattrams, and 
jagirs. The Chinnaranmanai jagic however was subject to a 
pilly vari (giass tax) in Jieu of an original obligation to supply 
the palace stables witb fodder. The quii-rent on srotriem lands 
was invariably fixed. Poruppuvara was a kind of universal cess 
charged on all kinds of religious inams ranging from small 
manyams to big Devadayams. There were numervus cesses, 
such as kulavetiu or marahmutt vari levied for carrying out 
repairs tc ‘inam’ tanks, kanakku vari and ndta varthanat (karnam 
and notagar fees), pddzkdval (militia fee) and necerantkam (water- 
cess.) The cesses im respect of trees, quarries and earth-salts also 
came under this class. Fruit, timber, and toddy-yielding trees like 
the docoanat, the mango, the tamarind, the jack and the palm were 
taxed. Cesage wére also levied in respect of quarrying or collecting 





# Vide Adininistration Report 1881-2. 
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aavutiuman (fnlier’s earth), saltepetre, vedl-fehve,7 aust Time- 

‘ shone. There .weve special texes on cattle like sangaren varé for 
puck-bulls and Hida-vari for the right of grazing cattle in the 
yangles. Over and above these again were a number of petty and 
unclassifiable charges, such as kudi combala Bhet levied ia lieu 
of customary presents to the ruler; and chdyd bhagam tor trees 
that happened to cast shadows on Sirkar lands to the detriment 
of cultivation. 


Tinese were toe tenures uf land, and the sources of land 
revenus that prevailed at the close of the 18th century. The 
period marked the close of the era of war snd the establishment 
of British sovereignty in Southern India. For Pudukkodtta:, it 
coincided with the rule of one of the nsost benevolent and wisest 
of native Princes—Raja Vijaya Ragnundtha, known not only for 
namerous charitable endowments as already remarked but also for 
the first systematic attempt at an equitable assessment of land 
revenue. Another lucky circumstance was that, at this time, the 
country and its ruler came undec the direct influence of an’ 
Englishman of rare sympathy and talents—Major Blackburne. 
Moreover, the adjoining British Districts were at that time 
coming under a Revenue Settlement which taust have rendered 
the performance of a similar task for Pudukkottai easy. 


And Revenue matters did stand in need of attention then. 
The Kevenue system was saturated with all the evils characteris- 
tic of “ Tanjour and the Carnaric under Native Governments”. 
Owing to the absence of an “equitable and liberal system of 
Revenue and the coneciousness of protection” to person and 
property, the Revenue was noi,half as much as it might have 
been. The economic conditinn of the ryot under the amani was 
whad as the division of the produce under the system was unjust to 
him, and uncertain and.varieble from year to year. ‘“ All idea of 
a fixed Rate appearedty he lost ’’. 


The first Revenue Settlement.—Onut of a genuine dedire to 
ameliorate the condition of his subjects K4j4 Vijaya Raghunatha 
introduced certain reforms. The emani tenyre yas shill preserved, 
but the sharing rates were raised in fayogr of.the ryot and 
immutably fixed to prevent duping by dishdnest officials... The 

‘ Revenue officials aleo came in for 4 shave ef correction, for they had 
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oppressed the poor when their palm was not greased, and embezzled 
public money by colluding with the village folk; but the remedy 
that the Rdjé administered was more vindictive than ¢ffective. 
He ordered the Revenue places to be put up to a kind of auction, 
and any one who proposed to expose the frauds of the old incum- 
bent or sollect more revenue was appointed instead, with the 
result tl.at the oppressor becume in tusn the oppressed. ‘his 
arrangement, while it certainly punished dishonest officials, leit 
no man of understanding and respectabilitv in the service for 
more than a year, and practically delivered the country into the 
hands of high-bidding place-huuters and rack-renters. 


Though these reforms went a long way in their own time, 
they touched but the fringe of the evi]. Other defects existed. 
‘'o quote the words of Blackburne (1808), ‘“‘ with the exception of 
informers no checks existed in tae Revenue Department. No 
double set of accounts, as in Tanjour and the Carnatic; no 
kurnams; no regniar cutcberrie in the Districv, with the ofticers 
appointed by the Government; no regular Dufter in the capital ; 
uo office anywhere in which the accounts of the country were 
recorded. Tondaiman himself or a person temporarily and 
verbally authorised by nim usually received the money which was 
transmitted from the Districts by the Revenue officers; some- 
times this person gave a receipt for it, sometimes the Sarkil, 
and not unfrequently no receipt was given. The Revenue 
Divisions of the country seldom continued the same two years 
together. As caprice or interest dictated portions of land 
separated from one Division were added to another. From all 
these circumstances the put lic accounts which existed were......... 
contradictory and involved in.........inextricable perplexity’. 
Another obnoxious feaiure of the time might also be mentioned. 
It was the practice of handing over whole villages to State 
creditors, investing them with the authority of the Government to 
coliget revenue and adjust it to their dues. 


Blackburne’s reforms.—To remedy these evils, a few 
reforms were carried out during the minority (1807-1817) of 
Raja Vijaya Raghténdthe Raya under the advice of Blackburne. 
Annual grain rents were substituted for the old amani. 
The country wae divided into five districts. Revenue officers 
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Ware imatructed to conduct business in sutcherries (officus) 
kernans were required to-eubmit weekly reports and accounts to 
an uffice of records at the capital under the direct charge of the 
Sarkil, and revenue payments were deelared valid anly when 
receipted by the Sarkil himself. Qther measures of the time 
were the introduction of maratii systems of account-keeping, the 
abolition of a small and vexatious tax called catcha wasool which 
depmoralised tbe administration, and the remission of all un- 
collected arrears up to 1806-7. 

Abovt 1813, a survey of the State was in progress under the 
advice of the Madras Government. la 1854 some petty taxes on 
picotahs, baugle-earth, and lime were abolished. 


Taramfysal.—--A | ryotwari settlement locally known as 
Taramfysal was conducted in ‘ Fash 1278’ ‘at the time of 
Mr. John Blackburne’ in 48 villsgee of the Viralimalai firka, 
comprising 2,018 acres of nunjab, and 17,161 acres of punjah 
mcluding 368 acres of garden Jand. It was conducted roughly on 
the hines of modern se:tlements, with a preliminary pymash, and 
t. elassification of soil and irrigation. Two peculiar features of 
the settlement were (1) tne grant of annual remission when 
cultivation was totally suspended over entire wreas owing to 
failure of season and (2) the Jevying of a second crop charge at 
half rates on wet lands. 


The Taramfysal rates were as follows :— 














Wet. * 
Tank irrigating Tank irtigating 
over 4 months. under 4 months. 
Soil. Rate per veli. Rate per veli. 

I Ii | Hil 1 pal iil 
sort. | sort. . sort. | sort. | sort. | sort. 
Padugai (alluvial) ...| 42 | 87 | 32 | 37 | 82 | 28 
Karisal (regar) weal < Oe 32 28 32 28 24 
Savval (rea) | 82 | 28 | 24 | 28 | 24 | 20 
Manali (sandy) -..| 28 24 20 24 |: 20 | 16 
Saralai (graveily) ...| 24 20 16 20 16 12 
Kalar (saline) | % | 16 | 12 | 16 12 | 8 

- "§ i 
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Dry. 
, ' Dry lands on which 
Ordivury dry lauds. | garden crops are 




















raised. 
Soil. Rate per vel. Rate per vell. 
I | a | ui] xr | mu | mz 
geort. | sort. sort. | sort. | sors. | sort. 
Karisal (regar) a 14 13 12 |) | 
Padngai (alluvial) ...) 12 1] 10 |j | 
Sevval (red) wast: sd 10 ; 8 |igy 4 
Manal (sandv) ...| LO 8 7 if 
Saralai (gravelly)... 8 7 6 || 
Kalar (saline) i ee ae jee. RY | 





The subjoined table * compares these rates with those of 
virapattu and teerraipattu in the adjoining villages. 


commencing ee rn ee ee eee 




















Land. Varapattu. |Teervaipattu.) Taramfysal. 
cnet an mm — | —_————— 
Wet Bea ... | Rs. 2-95-10 | Its. 2-i-3 Ks. 2-1-8 
Dery (including garden| ,, 0-5—4 » 1-5-4 ». 1-2-0 

land). 








The T'aramfysal appears to have been, in spite of its rather 
high ‘dry’ rates, a popular measure, probably owing to the 
principle of remission it contained. 


Erpattu Teervai.—It wus a setilement of minor importance 
introduced about 1860 in the time of Sarkil Annaswdmi Aiyar 
and Mr. Morris, Political Agent, under which minimum rates of 
assessment were fixed with a view ta raise extremely low rates 
which prevailed over large areas. The minima so fixed were 
Rs. 25 per, veli for wet, Rs, 22 fur achukkattu, Rs. 10 for ‘cumbu’ 
dry and Rs. 6 for ‘varagu’ dry. 


The evils of the amani.—In the second hulf of the 19th 
century the evils of amanz had become pronounced. The system 
had bacome saturated with defects inherent and imposed. 


* The figures are taken from Mr. Pennington’s report ‘df 1875, 
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In the first place it rested on a wrong and impracticable principle 
of state ownership and management of an extensite pfoperty. 

ondly it threw an enormous awount of work on the Revente 
staff which, in the midst of temptations and opportunities for 
illicit dealings, cid not discharge its dutier efficiently. Thirdly, 
if was advantageous neither to the State nor to the ryot. 
The acreage under amani steadily fell from year to year in spite 
of every attempt of the Government to the contrary. In 1875, 
for instance, it was but 173 per cent. of the total area under 
cultivation, and consisted but of 22,743 acres against 31,496 
acres in Fasli 1257. The State revenue decined not only from 
this shrinkage of land under tenure, kus also from the indifference 
of the ‘amani’ ryot to cultivation and from the dishonesty of the 
officials in the matter of administration. The first cause led to 
inferior and deficient crop, and the second to embezzlement of 
public money. 


As for the ryut, his lot was past remedy. Eveo the settie- 
ment of half and half introduced by Raja Vijays Raghundiha 
was felt so excessive that no ryot took to aman? cvitivation with 
zeal; and any enthusiasm that still lingered was finally crushed 
out by the petapetit system under which his lot became more 
precarious from the perils of unexpected eviction. If he cultiva- 
fed and improved the land the State stepped in to share the 
profits equally with him, while be himselfran every risk of losing 
his own share through reductions and fives imposed by official 
rapacity and gr2zed. In fact every possible opportunity was taken 
to harass and defraud the poor cultivator. Sometimes the crop 
was overestimated; sometizaee the harvest was so long delayed 
that the crop became overripe, and much of it got lost during its 
removal to the threshing fidor. His position was in facet all 
responsibility and no gain. He was held responsible for ‘every 
shortage—shortage beJow the estimate, shortage in the granary, 
and shortage during sale ; and, what was worse, was forced to take 
back the Government share if iv did not sel] at commutation rates 
fixed by the Government itself, and make good all shortoges 
discovered till then. “ 


It was indeed a wonder, as Mr. Pennington exclaiméd, that 
serfs gould be found so‘abject sis to cultivate at all. 
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Here is Sir Sashia Sastriar’s account of the evils, or as he 
put it, of the ‘beauties’ of the amanit system given im language 
scintillating with wit and wisdom :— 


"t 


“ As soon as the ears of the grain make their appearance an 
army of watchers called Kunganis (literally eye-watchers) is let 
loose. As they get no pay for the duty and ure for the most part 
the old militia of the country, on whom this kind of work is 
imposed since fighting times had departed, and get a grain feeon 
the crop they watch, their waich is at best often lax. 


‘When the crop arrives towards maturity it is the turn of 
Sirkar villsge officers and the village head-men (called Mirasdars 
here) to go round the fields and note duwn the estimates of the 
crop. That there is considerable wooing ond feeing at this utage 
goes without saying. Asin other matters, so in this, the race is 
to the rich and wve to the poor. 


‘* As soon as the village officers have done and repoited the 
first estimate, down came special estimators from the Taluk 
Cutcheries to check the first estimate. Their demands have 
equally to be satisfied. Then comes the business of obtaining 
petmission to cut and stack the crops. Here again another 
stage, when much feeing and grudge-paying take place. If 
permission is deiayed just two days, an adverse shower of rain 
irreparably damages the crop on the field, or over-exposure t.) the 
sun renders the grain unmarketable. 


“Then comes the threshing and division of grain on the 
threshivg floor. What takes place then may beimagined. If the 
outturn is less than the estimate, the ryot 1s made recponsible for 
the difference withovt any further ado. If itis more, woe to 
the estimators. The result in the latter case is often that the 
difference is made away with and shared balf and half between 
the ryct and officers concerned. During all this time the unpaid 
army of watchers continues on duty. 


‘ Now the Sirkar grain is removed to the granaries. Is ail 
danger over now? By no means. A fresa series of. frauds 
commences. The granaries have neither impreguable walls nor 
Ghubb’a patents. The half-famished vettiyén, the hereditary 
watchman of the village, moants guard, and he sand the village 
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beadman are personally held responsible for any deficiency Which 
may occur on the remeasurement of the grain out of the granary. 
It often happens that the poor vettiydn stung by hunger is driven 
to certain deeds much against his conscience. Scaling over the 
mud-wall, or forcing open the too eusily yielding village locks, he 
belps himself from time to time to what his urgent wants may 
dictate. It is not often he is able tu replace, even if be was so 
minded, what he has appropriated, before the day of reckoning 
comes. This comes sometimes soon, sometimes late, depending 
on the time when the paddy 18 required for Sirkar purpose, or for 
sale to purchasers. When it does come, there is crimination and 
recrimination without end, the vettiyan charging the mirasdérs, 
and mirasdars the vettiyan. The Sirkar offciais, to vindicate 
its robbed rights, come down heavily on both, and often both are 
rained. If the nmusappropriation is made in very smal) quantities 
the way of replacement ia very ingenious; a quantity of chaff or 
a quantity of loose earth or a quantity of big grained sand is put 
in to make up the mesure. 

“Time passes and the montbs denoiing favourable markets 
come round. There now remains the business of disposing of 
the Sirkar grain from the granaries. Simple as it may appear 
enormous difficulty is experienced, and we kave to face another 
series of frauds. now on the part of the ‘Taluk or superior officers. 
Tenders are invited, but only a few come and they bid low. 
Tenders are again invited but to no better purpose. At last come 
upon the scene a set of unscrupulous, fraudulent tradesmen, or 
relatives or friends of those in authority or mere specuiutors 
professing to give security which is really worthless. These men 
bid higher and take up the grain in lots as they require. They 
remove the grain but make no payment down bui enter into 
promises to pay valve in eigtt instalments and profess to give 
due security for the fulfilment of the oromise. It not unfre- 
quently happens that the purchaser decamps, and his surety is 
found to have followed suit or found to be hollow. The money 
fae on the sales to the relatives and friends cf the officers out- 
stands the longest. If, to avoid these troubles, the graia is taken 
to the nearest market to be there eold outright for cash, few 
eould be induced to pay the market ptice, the Sirkar grain being 
gutoviqusly bad crop wad anacenpulously adulterated ”, ae 
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The evilh were, in fact, foreseen with rare insight so long 
apo ee 1808 by Major Blackburne who said that the syatem, ‘ if 
long continued’ was ‘cert&in to produce corruption in the public 
officers, fraud and embezzlement in the cultivators and finally 
oppression and injustice in the Government itself’. Not mere 
than 50 or 60 years had elapsed when the prophecy was tragically 
fulfilled, and Pennington who visited in 1875 cried out sgainst 
the system in no uncertain terms. He said that Government 
dues were ‘ levied in a siyle more worthy of Sivaji levying chautb 
than of a civilised Government’ that the amant was a subject of 
‘universal complaint’ and that it was ‘a ryotwari worthy of the 
darkest ages of administration in Madras when ryots were 
tortured to pay their assessment’. 


Mr. Pennington’s proposals.—At abc ut the time of Mr. Pen- 
nington’s visit Sarkil Bhavani Sankar Row proposed a money 
settlement of amani lands on the basis of » five years’ average of 
actual revenue, abolishing petapetiz (auction) and guaranteeing 
permanency of tenare. Other cultivable lands lying idle for 
want of holders were to be offered at a fixed assessment of 
Re. 25 per veli. 


But Mx. Pennington set his face against these proposals, and 
advocated a more equitable and scientific seitlement similar to 
that then carried out in the Madras Districts. According to his 
scheme the total existing revenue was pot to be enhanced but 
was to be “distributed over the land in proportion to its pro- 
ductions”. He heijd thut the arrangement would he highly 
advantageous to the Sirkay snd tLe ryot—to the Sirkar as it 
would dispense with many of the :nnumerable amani sibbandies 
unnecessary for the collection of money 1ents, and to the ryot as 
it would grant him ‘ fixity of tenure’ and free him for ever from 
the vexatious interference of officials. As a first step he recom- 
mended a preliminary survey of all lands, amani and inam, by 
Mr. Packle’s Party which was then completing its labours in 
the adjoining Etteyapuram Zamindari. 


Mr. Pennington’s proposals however took years to be given 
effact ta, while the Sarkil’a sebeme perhaps being the simpler of 
the two was the first to be taken up and worked aus. 

46 
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* ‘Mr Pennington’s attention was nct directed to the evile df the 
@mmuns only. He sleo saw that the écerwai rates were igh, thas 
fee revenue leases were :uinous owing to rack 1enting, that the 
Taramfysal rates were detrimental 10 dry cultivution, and thet 
the eervice tenvres had become obsolete, and the holders unfit for 
their stipulated services. Of the militia for instance he humor 
ously wrote :— 


“The Rajah being of opinion that some of them might ba 
enrolled in the new Police aad their lands resumed assembled 
them for inspection when Captain Gordon was in Pudakkottai, 
but they were found to be utterly unfit for anything except jungle 
fighting, being aimost entirely devoid of education, and extremely 
rude aod barbarous. Only 2,000 out of the 8,000 Inamdars 
ahswered the Rajah’s summons, and many of them were very old, 
an? many were children. They were armed with all kinds of 
risty and primitive “weapons down to a kird of boomerang 
and scemed fit for norhing but village kavalkars. Out of the 
whole body only six knew how to read and write (in a fashion) on 
p2per and six on cadjan”’. 


The abolition of the Amani, 1878-9 —The abolition of the 
amani was the first measure of Sir A. Sashia Sastriar’s adminis- 
tration. A two-fold reason would appear to have recommended the 
step—the critical state of the finance and “the universal cry of 
plunder and extortion everywhere”’. He has recorded thut at his 
arrival the State was “ringing with Lhe news of the plunder 
practised every day ”’, for which the oaly remedy was ‘to knock 
the system on the head’. He forthwith consulted the leading 
ryots and officers, and ordered the supersession of the sharing 
arrangement by money assessments. 


The Amani Settlement.—Tle amani settlement was not a 
scientific settlement L-ased on a classification «f soils and the eppli- 
cation of a scale of sliding rates. It was # rough arrangement to 
convert existing grain rents into money. ‘lo avoid the worry cf 
annual settlements an average of 5 years was struck both as 
$o yield und market-price, and the State does ep caleglaged-- wats 

 fexelt immutabty ‘fox de time Being. - Hee 4 oe rn 2 re 
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. Lie necessary materials for such a settlement were svadlable. 
The cld amant registers furnished the market ratea, aud the 
yield of suils, ‘There wes an old »ymash for most villages and 
where it did aot exist a fresh one wus ordered to be conducted by 
the karvams. There were also the patias of snmewhut later 
origin which supplied information ai.out the areas under cultiva- 
tion, the extent and nature of the holdings, and the cutturn 


The five years chosen for striking the average were 1871- 
1876. The three immediately p-eceding yesrs (1876-1879) were 
excluded as the outturn was far below notmal in those yeacs 
owing to failure of senson, and the prices had gone up irom 8 to 5 
times, so that a calculation made on these figures would have 
been fair neither to the subject nor to the State 


The absence of all remissions, was, as Sir Sashia Sastriar 
put it, “the key-stone’’ of the system. He argued:—‘In a 
settlement based on an average of actual produce cf 5 years, 
remissions in bad years are ont of the question. If admitted, 
the l..sses of bad years would be saddled ov the State while the 
profits of good years would go exclusively to vuhe 1yuts and a 
smali Territory hke Pudukkottai couid ill afford to make such 
sacrifice. The theory of all settlements based on averages is 
that what the ryct ioses in a bad year he makes up in 2 good one 
and there can be no hardship at al) where the settlement has 
proceeded on data admittedly correct, and admittedly more 
favourable to them, than to the interests of the State’’. He also 
feaced that the introduction of the principle ot remission would 
bring back the old evils of official cupidity, and ‘the annual 
inspection and measurement and report’ would ‘lead to a general 
scramble for ren:issions, the end of which is denial of justice to 
the poor, enrichment of the rich, and utter demoralization of the 
lower classes of revenue servants to whom such occasions afford 
a harvest of plunder’. 


Suspension was however t> be granted in cases of real 
distress; and special relief was to be given under extraordinary 
circumstances. Spesking of the latter, Sic Sashia Sastriar 
wrote !——“‘ A succession of bad seasons will break their beck 
{of the peasants) by the weight of the money assessment. But 
I trust hat no Government could be co biind toite own interests 
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and to the welfare of the ryots as sot to grant extrassdinary 
reliefs for extraordinary times, and thereby ‘save the goose thet 
ays the golden egg’ without which the Stata itself must cease 
to exist ’’. 

The settlement was begun in 1878-9 and having been 
vetarded for some months owing to unfavourable season was 
pushed through and practically completed in T861-2. Still for a 
number of years aiterwards the work continued as fresh lands 
came under amani by relinquishment and sale; by resuraption of 
iwam areas, especially of jagir tracts which contained numerous 
amant lands ; and by lapses consequent on the expiry of leases. 


The general results * of the settlement are tabulated below. 


Similar averages for 














etenisin |. Ascesce Average adjoining dixtricts. 
Land. nore: nient assessment nm 
° ° per acre. «| otichi- 

Tanjore. nopoly. Madura. 

Rs. | Rs. a. Pp. |Rs. aA. P| Rs. a. Pl Rs, a, P. 
. 9.051 61,844 012 1 
E 23.937 21,702 O14 5 
21,633 31,297 17 1 


Totalf ...j 66,110f 70,646 1 1110/1 38 9§/0 15 1§]1 3 O§ 


25,270 83,233 3.4 8 

4,391 78,733 4 4 3 

6.384 34,695 56 611 

3.247 22,492 6 14 10 

8,212 27,263 | 8 7 9 

1,370 13,474 913 4 

eS 846 9,563 | 11 4 10 
2 $47 $446 | 12 13 0 
= 273 3,905 | 14 410 
127 1.996 |; 15 11 6 

35 610 | 17 6 10 

25 467 |; 18 10 11 

rv 207 |18 13 1 





45,537 | 2,21,084 | 413 8]5 4 415 4 414 7 9 


The settlement was on the whole beneficial to the State and the 
ryot. The immediate accersiou to the State Revenve was half a lac, 
which from that time forwards continued to increase year after 
year till us the author of the measure proudly wrote ‘ the Treasury 


*Figuren taken from a report to Government dated 31st March 1887. 
Including other asscased areas. 
¢ Including 39,669 acres already under mor¢y assessment. 


; Averages for Fasil 1282. : 
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wae ligerally full’. It laid the foundations of moderna Padukkottai 
and provided the sinews of war for the improvement of the town, 
for a liberal reorganisatiun of the services, and for the many 
schemes for bettering communications and irrigation. Ita moral 
gain to the State was immense. It purified the revenue 
administration oace and for ever of the corruption which hitherto 
raged rampant and boastfui in high places and low. 


To the rvot it was a boon. It crealed, ‘by a stroke of the 
pen’ a property in land with freedom to sell, inherit and mortgage. 
It emanucipared the ryot for ever from official thraldom. The 
measure of relief it brought was indicated by the willing 
acquiescence of most of the villages to the new arrangenient except 
a few rich pisces like Annavasal, Valnad, Tanjur, and Poongudi 
which stil} held out for the old order of things. 


The measnre of course was not faultless. There were 
detractors and grumblers even in Sir Sashia Sastriar’s time, who 
complained that the rates had become heavy owing to the 
selection of prosperous years for the averige, and that the in- 
debtedness of the ryot had in consequence increased, as indicated 
by wholesale emigrations and litigation with the Nattukkéttai 
chettis. The first of the charges was of course untenable as in 
the absence of rivers, it is next to impossible in a place like 
Pudukkéttai to come upon a period of five successive years of 
continued prosperity, while the chances, on the other hand, are, 
that any five years taken would complete a cycle of every ordinary 
Vicissitude of season. The charges of desertion and emigration 
were also unfounded. As long ago as 1876,* that is, long before 
the amadni sertlement, the Collector of Madura had complained 
that Pudukkéttai stood foremost in the Emigration list, and calied 
upon Government to arrest the evil by solving the pauper and 
unemployed problem in Pudukkottai by introducing ® more 
eqaitabie revenue administration. ‘Whe census figures of 1881 
and 189] also gave the lie direct. It was also cruel to saddja 
litigation upon the new settlement, for litigation has been in 
existence ever since barren metal began to breed, and since the 
chetty community lodged itself in the midst of an impecunious 
agricultural community. 


cet umes =seemmonemeceninanemeeneemmntaneeme manent amma tat te eat ee a | 
*G. O. 243, Revenue Department, 11th December, 1876. . 
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These frivolous and interested charges apsri, the settisment 
did suffer from serious and real defects. The rates were kewil- 
deringly various, and diffeced greatly between adjoining fields of 
equal fertility, as ths subjoined figures * will show. 


Kaniapatts village No, 22 of Alangudt Taluk. 


Survey No. 59 Subdivision 1 wet assessed Rs. 3 12 6 per acre. 
re 2&3 re » 9 13 =, 
3» 4. 33 99 3 12 6 39 
93 5 29 93 4 6 2 93 
3 6 a », 012 6 , 
2 - 4 9 » 71310 = ,, 
be 8&9 = 2 4 Be ow 
Survey No. 54 Subnivision ! - » 462 ,, 
2 = » 312 G a 
33 3 93 bb] 9 1 3 93 
=. 4 “5 » 812 6 , 
93 5 33 P} ] 8 0 3 39 
a 6&8 = » 46 2 =; 
Survey No. 55 Subdivision 1 53 » 9 i 3’ , 
33 2 93 39 8 0 3 9 
9 3 09 » 9 1 8 5; 
" 4&5 “ » 812 6 ,, 
Survey No. 42 Subdivision 1 ws » 214 0 ,, 
3 2a is » 9 1383 =, 
5 26 5 » '9O 77 , 
93 3 93 93 9 ] 3 33 


This was due to the inaccuracy of the pymash snd aman 
Registers which formed the basis of the settlernent. The ‘ pymash 
unit was 2a kol which varied from 14 to 16 feet, so that the same 
assessment fell on !ands of different sizes. The amant account 
were falsified so that when the average came to be struck the 
outturn of prosperous years was suppressed when a party had & 
be favoured, and brought out when some one had to be harassed 
Sometimes the perverse intelligence of the ryot backed by corrup' 
officialdem effected a reduction of assessment on superior land: 
by covpting them with inferior Jand and waste. The whole ares 
was then assessed in lump, securing thereby a low rate for the 


* Jeitlement Schome Report of 1909. 
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duperior fund, the full advantage of which was eubsequently 
derived by disposing of the infenor land by sale, relinquishment, 
or other fraud. But the worst case wus that under which the 
tonest and ladustrious aman cultivator was forced to pay more, 
becanse his outturn was more than that of the idle and the 
indifferent—a lamentable result due to the circumstances that the 
new rates were calculated on the old amanz returns. 


These were defects that it was impossible to correct except 
by another leisurely and scientific settlement, and it is in justice 
due to Sir Sashia to say that he knew both the evil and the 
remedy. He wrote in 1887 :— 


“The crying evils of the ‘‘amanz’”’ system called for urgent 
remedy. A new settlement founded on classification of soils and 
@ correct survey of lands, though that was obviously the proper 
and orthodox course, would have heen a work of years, but the 
case admitted of no delay. Wence the shift which was actually 
had recourse to............ 


‘‘F'rom various causes, chief of which is the inaccuracy of 
the land measure, the zncidence of the assessiment on the Jands is 
felt to be very unequal inter se, while the average burden of the 
total assessment is by no means heavy. ‘This can only be 
remedied bv a regular sucvey and seitlement............ ia 


Some minor changes —Consequent on the new settlement a 
few minor changes became necessery. The karnam’s fees which 
were hitherto paid in kind were commuted into cash at 6 pies ver 
rupee of assessment. Teervaipattu jands that did not possess 
cowles were fully assessed as per Hirpatiu Teervai. All this wesin 
1879-80 ; iu the next year a revision cf kestbundz was effected along 
the lines of the British system, buta return was soon made to the 
old practice as more convenient. Jn 1881-2 the assessment on 
*Virali’ lands was reduced from Rs. 5 to Rs. 24. The old system 
of keeping accounts was revised, and kachats or receipts were 
ordered to be regularly issued in token of payment of kist, 

The abolition of mahimés in 1884 was another minor 
reform. These were petty cesses collected in kind in aman days 
at the threshing flooras contribution to worship at Chidambaram, 
Avadayarkoil, and Madyarjanam by religious mendicanis called 
Pandétame, Iyavdrus and Mudalkars, They were probably of 
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the nature of voluntary alnis in the beginning, but had acquied 
in time ‘the character of prescriptive right’. When the amant 
was abolished the State undertook to collect it for thea mendieants 
by taking commutation rates of the charity hitherto given in 
grain. A few years’ experience soon showed that in addition to 
the troubvle of maintaining separate accounts it left the door open 
for over-collection and chesting. I+ was consequently abolished 
in 1884, and compensation was allowed to the concerned temples 
out of Rs. 1,000 sanctioned from the general revenues. 


The Resumption of the Western Palace Jagir, 1881.—The 
conditional nature of Jagir z2ams came to light at the time of the 
resumption of the Western Palace Jagir. ‘lhe Jagirs were, 
as already stated, by no means free tenures. The Inunds belonged 
to the State, the holde: having no other nmght than to an enjoy- 
ment of the Revenus. In 1881, the Weetein Palace family had 
becoine ‘ reduced to the greatest straits’ by a series of ahenations 
made against the spirit of the Jagir tenure, and the Jagir was 
accordingly resumed as “an sct of Stave rendered imperative both 
by the conditions of the cenure having been violated, and by the 
fact of the family for whose support the Jagir was assigned 
being reduced to poverty ”’. 


The amanz and other descriptions of land within the resumed 
area were dealt with accoiding to the new settlement rules then 
in force. 


The Inam settlement, 1888.—Among the many things which 
Mr. Pennington drew pointed attanticn to, the antiquated nature 
of the service irams was one. In 1881-2, that is, in the year of 
the completion of the amani settlement Government advised the 
enfranchi-ement of these inams on a system of qnii-rents. In 
spite of his considerable experience in this kind of work, Sir 
Sashia Sastriar proceeded slowly and cautiously as he did not 
want to have too many settlements at atime, and the enfran- 
chisement of inams was a avxestion of peculiar delicacy, m Native 
States. .Stil in the very same year--1881~-2, he collected 
information on the subject. In 1884-5 a scheme and set of rules 
wete drawn up “pretty much an the model of the Madras Inam 


PGetbeurest,”’ Rules and breughé inte foras in September 1388. 
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: . Zip main featares of the settlement were as follows :— 

i. Feudal iname.~—By encroachments upon, and misappropri- 
ation of the lands of the retainers at the time of their death or 
diamissal, and by the annexation of the ooliam lands of the attiend- 
amis whom they had the power to appoint and dismiss, the 
Sardars had come into anauthorired possession of land in exceas 
of their jivitams As these lands must have naturally lapsed 
to the State, they were eligible for full assessment, but as the 
Sard&ra had acquired a sort of prescriptive right by long use, the 
a#ettlement was effected in these terms :— 

(1) Lapsed amarams and ooliams to be charged half ame 

rent as a matter of grace. 

(2) Other ooliams to be enfrunchised on 3 quit-rent, a5 re 

were meant for the upkeep of dignity. 

(3) The full assessment hitherto levied on vengams to be 

reduced by one fourth. 

ii. Other service inams.— The reason for interference with 
these inams was that they were but life-tenures resumable on 
the death of the legatee, or whenever the service became 
obsvlete. For the purpose of settlement they were divided irto 
five classes. | 

*(!) bands granted for subsistence without any condition of 
service whatever. 

(2) Lunds granted for performance of some light service. 

(3) Lands held by persons who performed regalar service 

in the Palace. 

(4) and (5) Liands held by persons who performed regular 

service under Sirkar in villages, etc. 

In the case of the inams of the first kind, the inamdas, if 
not amenable to settlement, was given a free titie-deed with the 
provisc that the property was to lapse on his death; if he agreed 
to the enfranchisement he was conferred heritable rights on 
payment of a quit-rent of }th the fall asseysment if he had heirs 
or chances thereof and of $ if such chances did not exist. 

The inams of the second class were disposed of similarly ; 
only no option was allowed as to the continuance of the tenure 
on the old lines. The holder was compelled in all cases to have 
-thom vettied on quit-rents of §ths and §ths sécording as he hed 
Orbe notheigs., .. -; : an’ 4 , 
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In the cacé of the imams of thé third fase, a differential 
4tdatment wat socotded acnording as the service was sill per- 
‘formed by the family of the original pvuntee or not. In the 
former cases the quit-rent was fixed at $ and ? of the full assees- 
ment as there were or weie not heirs. Where the service bad 
passed ovt of the family monthly salaries were fixed for the 
service and the land was confirmed to the existing incumbent 
and holder after full assessment, nominal attendance on cerfsinu 
State occasions iiks Dussera alone being stipulated. Where tt 
was deemed necessary, sowe of these inams were also continued 
on their old basis. 


The village service inams which form the fourth subdivision 
were also similarly dealt with. A reasonable area of land was 
fixed in lieu of salary for the respective services, and confirmed 
to the exieting holders free of assessment, and all excesses 
enjoyed over the prescribed rate were confirmed ufter full assess- 
ment. Of cvurse, thuse inams were resumed 10 respect of which 
the stipultaea service was not performed 


i. Brahmadayams.—%n enfranchising these inams a distinc- 
tion was made letween those granted for subsistence and for 
vritties. Subsistence mams were simply confirmed if still in tLe 
possersion of the family of the original grantee, but were charged 
a quit-rent of 4th if they had passed into other hands. In the 
case of the vrztiz inams, a quit-rent of one half snd one fourth 
respectively was immediately levied in cases where the service was 
not performed or was performed by some ore wholly unconnected 
with the original grantee. Where the service stil} continved to 
be attended to by a descendant of the grantee or some one who 
had come by it by right of euccession, efc , the inams were con- 
firmed on condition that a quit-rent of a half was leviable on the 
land as soon as the service became unnecessary. 


iv. Minor manyams.—The manyams, such as those granied 
in connection with the upkeep of wate:-pandals, etc., were disposed 
of on similar jines. Where the specified charities eontinped to 
be perfugmed und the buildings and other properties of tue: bere- 
faction were kept iq good condition the iname were oonfirmdd en 
promice of sintilaramticlactory discharge of duties fdr the future. 
Where the charity :-was needed but was not satisfactarily 
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perforymed @ second chance was given to the holder to mend and 
improve; otherwise the inams were resumed or made over to 
others. 

'l he inam settlement cperetions lasted for six years, and came 
to @ close 2n 1896. Wwuring this period, 4,817 cases were settled 
resuliing in an addition of one lac to the State Revenue. But 
the advantage was not ell one sided. Tbe enfranchisement of 
the inams “on the payment of a moderate quit-rent in commu- 
tation of service was a Magna Charta. Juands which were worth 
nothing come to be valued hundrede and thousands of .upees on 
their enfranchisement. Several who were hopelessly involved in 
debt suddenly found themselves rich and solveut They who had 
cpposed it at first found themselves mistaken and hailed the 
enfranchisement of the tenures as their deliverance ’”’. 


Reduction of amani rates, 1892.—As years brought him 
experience conviction came to Sir Sashia Sastriar that the settle- 
ment rates of 1879-80 weighed heavily on the ryots, but he took 
no action for nearly a decade as the progiamme of extensive 
public works ineugurated on the strength of the augmented 
revenue prohibited any such course. But in 1892 when the 
works were nearing completion and tbe yesr itself proved disas- 
troua agriculturally, he ordered a reduction of about ‘half a iac 
or 74 per cent.”’ of the revenue as per demand by fuur notifications 
al] issued within a fortnight. Two cf these (dated 27-12-92 and 
30-12-92) fixed Rs. 15, Rs. 40 anc Rs. 60 as maximum assess- 
ments per veli of dry, achukkattu, and wet lands respectively, 
and ordered the reduction of all higher rates to the level of these 
maxima, and the carrying out of corresponding reductions below 
the maxima in the case of other lands. The other two orders 
(dated 17-12-92 and 25--12-92) abolished special taxes on garden 
lands and on trees in patta areas. 


In cagrying out these measures of relief, the Dewan-Regent— 
for Sir Sashia was Dewan-Regent now—had failed to be previonsly 
advised by the Government, and Sir Henry Stokes wrote on its 
behalf, *“‘ 1 must say that I think your proceedings in these 
matters savour more of the Regent than of the Dewam gnd that 


mines, OR EIR 


». * Quoted in Mr, B. V, Kameavaraiyar's Life of Sir Saghia Sustrias, , 
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iisinéning orders ubout theni without ‘obtaining the approval: of 
thia Government you have forgotten that you are coriducting the 
administration of the State under the supervision of the Madeas 
Government”. But still so convieced was he of the heaviness 
of taxation that in spite of the reproof he felt thankfal that his 
action was upheid. 


Revenue survey, 1893.—We may now nole the Revenve 
survey cperations which Leing commenced in 1893 were 
completed in 1907. The reison d étre for a new survey lay 
of course in the incorrectness of the amani settlement based on 
the cld faulty survey called pymash. Though the operations 
were ordered in 1893, sctual work was begun only in 
1885 as in the first year there wys delay in the arrival of a 
specialist from the MsGras Survey department, and in the second 
year local bands had been sent out for training in cadastral work 
under a ‘survey party working at Marungapuri. In the latter 
year, small schools were started in the taluk cusbas to give the 
revenue subordinates and others concerned come training in the 
work. The work lasted, for some reason or other, for 15 years 
and terminated on the last day of June 1907. 


Amalgamation of Devastanam and Chattram lands with 
Ain.—Owing to the permanent reductions granted under the 1892 
Notifications, the revenues of Devastanam aod Cherity lands fell 
by .about Rs. 22,000 but a corresponding reduction in tLe 
expenditure coul4 not be made for fear of incurring public odium. 
So the excesses were met for some years ont of the Devastanam 
surpluses invested in securities. Jn 1897 it was resolved, follow- 
ing the example of Travancore, to incorporate these inams with 
aim and to muke fixed allotments for worship and charities out of 
the general revenues. The amalgamation that was thus carried 
out was not without other advantages. It freed the Devastanams 
apd chattrams from the vicissitudes of the season, and ensured 
regularity of worship and charity. It disperised with a separate 
Devastadath staff to collect the reveaue. ‘The State on éhe other 
hand was mow mote inclined and more free to lool after irriga> 
tion and @evelyp cultivation in these inant arens. The solitary 
ekeeption to this acheme of amalgamation was the village of 
Moeiitkam assigned™to Avadayarkovil, which was still continued 
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vwader-the amani tenure at the request of the Tamiburan of the 
tenrple. The following allotments were made in 1897 the year 
ef the amalgamation. 


Rs. 
Temples inside the State sie 71,774 
‘5 outside ,, aac 10,774 
Chattrams soy set re 10,607 
Dussara Festival, etc. ... site 25,000 


Totai ... 1,18,158 

Re-settlement. Sir Sashia Sastriar’s Proposals—G. O. 
No. 359 Political, dated 7th June 1893 may be said to be the 
starting poiut ot the re-settlement which was finally carried out 
in the years 1908-i2. I. was itself the result uf certain propusals 
of Sir Sashia Sastriar fcr a fresh settlement calculated to remedy 
the evils of the original hastily concluded amanz settlement. 
The Dewan Regent cons‘dered }1s new sche:e the closing and 
c-owning act of his administration and wished to bequeath it as 
a ‘“‘real magna charta to tke ry >ts of this State for all time to 
come’’. Absence of remission and rande2rate assessmens were to 
be the leading features of the new settlement. The old commuta- 
tion rate of a little over a Rupee fized in 1879 was to be retained 
althongh in the meanwhile the prices had steadily and perma- 
nently risen. The reason wus :— 


‘‘ lt is the high price which has been the helping staff or 
maiastay of the ryois through all the vicissitudes of season which 
wre nowhere so severe as in the Pudukkottai State......... and 
Zi am altogether for leaving this resource of the ryot untouched 
leaving to acim ailthe benefits of high market prices to counter- 
act the deficiencies of crop for which no iemission wiil be 
allowed ’’. 


The- new settlement was not to effect an iacrease of 
revenue but to sscare an equitable redistribution of existing rents. 
The total assessment on whole villages was pot tu be deviated 
fvomn ; only an internal readjustment was two be made. Is other 
words, the greater inequalities of tenure and assessment as he- 
tween village and village ware to be perpetuated but the smaller 
imequslisies a6 among the different holders of a-village were to be 
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wptified; and the reason was, “the land revenve of sack village 
om actual occnnied area deiermined on actual crop resulta of § 
years which had stood the test of over 14 years in continugue 
succession throwgh good as well as through bad seasons exper:- 
encing all vicissitades may be the safest general standard’’. There 
was to be an examination, no douht, of the productive capacity 
of Jand, through classifiers assisted by iccal panchayats of head- 
men and mivrasdars, but 3 was not so much with a view to 
introduce a scientific settlement as to remove the smaller in- 
equalities referred to ahove. In fact the introduction of any new 
standard of assessment was to be feared as it might bring the 
whole administrative machinery to a standstill hy cutting the 
revenve short, 


Bat the Government in their reply and order already referred 
to took a different view and recommended ‘‘a fieldwarc classifica- 
pion of soils corrected :f necessary tor the c:1cumstances of the 
land dealt with, on w regular system and on a valuation of the 
half-net’’. In other words, the Dewan Regent’s suggestions were 
all but rejected except 1n the matter of ‘‘no annual remission ’?. 
The 5 yeers average, uod the old commutation rate ot a little 
over @ rupee were to be given up; on the other hand a new 
average extending over a longer period than 5 years, aad twmmedt- 
ately preceding the new settlement date was to be adopted. 
Relinquishment was—and this was again a point opposed to the 
Dewan Regent’s will—to be freely allowed. 


Trial Settlement, 1897.— As the exact effect of a settlement 
on these lines on the finances cf the State was not known, 
a trial settlement was ordered in 1897. Some 20 villages 
in the Alangud: Taluk already surveyed by the Revenue staff 
organised in 1893 were selected. Lands were clussified on the lines 
of the Madras settlements according to fertility, population and 
the facilities for irrigating end manucing the fields. In fixing 
the rates consideration was given to the ald amani settlement 
rates, to the representations of local panchayats; to crop-experi- 
ments, to woblic records and ryot’s statements. Dre allowareae 
wae also made for uapeofitable areas and vicissitudes of esagon. 
Tho half-net principle was finally applied, the commatation rates 
dyeing fixed at Bs. 1-5-0 for. superior paddy snd Be. 1-279 for 
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taferior paddy caléuleted on an aversge of 90 years (1671-1895 
excluding famine years). Relinguishment was permitted. The 
yvesoite of the settlement as compared with the amant setth mer.t 
‘were +— 


Amant Trial 
Settlement. Settlement. 
RS. A. P. RS. A. P. 
‘Wet’ Revenne ... .. 17,985 1 5 25,718 15 8 
‘ Achukkattu’ Revenue... 751 14 8 1,160 138 4 
‘Dry’ Revenue ... .. 4,137 8 7 7,570 10 4 


Total ... 22,824 8 38 34,350 7 4 


The trial settlement worked cut an increase of revenue by 
34 per cent. for the area under investigation, and forecast an 
addition of a lakh and a haif on the whole if applied for the 
whcle Staite—a conclus:on which must have come as a su’prise 
upon those who had bitherto considered the taxation heavy. 


Resumption of the Chinnaranmanai Jagir —On the deata 
of the incumbent in 1903, the Chinnaranmanai Jagir was managed 
for some months by the State on behalf of the descendants and 
finally resumed under commands. The lands were amalgamated iu 
consequence and eventually brought undez survey and settlement. 


The Settlement of 1908-12.—Although the trial settlement 
Was conducted in 1897, yet nothing was done for another ten 
years. From 1897 to 1903-4 it was put off or the ground that 
the maintenance of two departments—the survey and the settle- 
ment—would prove expensive, ard the hope was held that the latter 
work might ba taken up as soon as the survey was over. But 
the survey work dragged on, as we saw, till 1907, so that actual 
operations could be begun only in 1908. A scheme report for 
2 taluks was submitted in December 1909. The actual settlement 
was comnutenced in 1910 snd completed in 1912. 

This was the first systematic and scientific settlement for the 
State. It followed in the main the ryoiwar' setrlements of the 
Matiras districts conducted between 1885 and 1888. The work of 
Btich settlements falls into 3 natoral divisions :—(1) the survey 
aud demroation of land into fixed fields and revenue numbers; 
(ii) the grouping of such fields according to (d) the fadilities of 
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guunket and commnrmnicationa, in the ease of dvy, (6) tha facstithen 
af irrigation in the essa of wet, and (c) the nataze of the eott.ja 
tbe case of all lands; (iii) the assessment of 60 per cent. cf the mnt 
produce involving (a) the fixing of the standard crop, () the 
determination of the gross outturn and (c) the calculation uf its 
price according to current market rates and the avereges of 
former years; and finally (d) the application of these rates to the 
land farams atrived at under (ti) after making snitable reductions 
for cost of cultivation, vicissitudes of season, and unprofitable 
aYeAs. 

‘Phe essential difference between this and the old amant 
settlement was thal instead of taking the average of the actual 
‘yield of a number of years, 1t attempted to determine what the 
land was dound to yield and might be expected to yield under 
average and exiscing conditions. 

Achukkattu which was recognised in all the previous settle- 
ments was abolished and transferred, to ‘wet’ if paddy was 
regularly grown, and to ‘dry’ otherwise. This was done partly 
to simplify the system, and partly to discourage the growth of 
small tanks under achukkatiu to the detriment of larger and 
older tanks in the neighbourhood. 

As almost all the villages were similarly situated as to fairs, 
roads and railways, no classification was made of dry land; but 
where an exception had to be made, the village in question was 
placed in a lower faram than it otherwise belonged to. The 
irrigation sources of wet lands were classified into 5 groups 
according to the number of months the supply was expected to 
last. 

Only 2 ‘series’ of soils were recognised—Regar and ferrugi- 
nous; and these were subdivided into 3 ‘ classes’ and 5 ‘ sorts ’; and 
grouped into 7 * farams’ for ‘wet’, and 8 farams for ‘dry’. 

The standard crop was paddy for ‘wet’, and ragi and varagu 
in equal proportions for ‘dry’. The outturn was fixed on a 
combined basis of crop-experiments, local enquiry and the yield 
of adjacent British areas. The crop experiments however waye 
pot of much practical use owing to the famine conditions that 
brpvailed at the time of the experimentation, and so, an addifion 
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There was considerable difficulty in fixing the commutation 
rates as recorded statistics for 20 years required for striking the 
@yerage were not available, and if available, were not reliable. 
The averages of the Faslis 1288-1318 were finally taken, and a 
Seduction of 15 per cent. was made on them for merchant's 
profits and carting expenses. The following were the rates 
finally fixed as compared with those of Tanjore. 


Crop. Pudukkottai. Tanjore. 
Paddy  ... Rs. 160 per garce. Rs. 121 per garce. 
Ragi vas, “ee. 2D ‘ » 184 2 
Varagu... ,, 100 ‘ » 6 » 


The reader will note that though the local rates appear 
higher than those of Tanjore the difference is not so great as it 
looks. For one thing the Tanjore Settlement took place much 
earlier when the market value of the crops was comparatively 
much less. 

A liberal deduction of 25 per cent. was made in respect of 
seasonal vicissitudes and unprofitable areas as it was considered that 
the failure of season was always more disastrous to the Puduk- 
k6éttai ryot than -in other similarly situated areas, and a more than 
technical error had been committed in the recent Revenue survey 
by including channels and waste lands in the holdings. Another 
consideration was the absence of a provision for annual remissions. 
In the case of superior lands under the first two classes of 
irrigation sources, a deduction of only 20 per cent. was made 
as their prosperity was assured. ; 

Below are given the rates per acre of the cultivation expenses 
finally fixed as compared with those of the adjoining districts. 


Wet. Dry. 
RS. A. P. RBS. A. P. 

Pudukkéttai a ... 16-0-0 7-0-0 
Tanjore ... ‘ents ..- 11-0-0 5-8-0 
Trichinopoly die ... 11-0-0 5-8-0 
Madura... she ... 18-3-5 3-6-4 


The inflation of the local rates was principally due to the 
cost of manure which occupied nearly 50 per cent. of the expenses, 
and which might have been higher still but for cheap leaf manure 
available in jungles and extensive areas under vrais. 

48 
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Pte money rates were fixed in 21 ftarams for wet and 8 
tarams for dry lands. In either case, three different rates weds 
levied. In the ease of nunjah fields ordinary lands were digtin® 
guished from superior lands under abundant irrigation on the one 
hand, and from achukkattu areas depending upon yendals an& 
underground springs on the other. In the case of punjah fields 
different rates were fixed for cumbu (Rs. 1-8-2 an aere), 
varagu (Re. 0-14-6), and vraiz (Re. 0-6- 0). 

A uniform water-rate of Rs. 3 and Rs. 2an acre for wet 
and dry lands respectively was introduced. No remissicn fcr 
baling or lifting was allowed, as there were very few lands 
coming under that description; but where such peculiarities did 
exist the lands were ordered to be transferred to a lower irrigation 
gource for the purpose of reducing the assessment. 

Finally, it was decided that the Settlement was to last for 
30 years. 

Simultaneously with the Settlement, some reforms of a 
minor character were effected in respect of (1) the tree-tax 
(ii) Swatantarams and (ii) Ooliams; and these will now be 
noticed. 


Ga) Revision of Tree-Taz.—In the old order of things, much 
room existed for fraud and oppression in the matter of the tree- 
tax. The old rates were numerous and uncertain, besides being 
charged even upon unproductive trees like the vilvam and the vela. 
The assessable trees were now limited to a smaller number, and 
the rates fixed as given below :-— 


Mango, tamarind and jack ... 4 annas. 
Cocoanut, iluppai, bamboo, and 

cotton... ses sae 2 annas. 
Palmyra... wal ae --. 9 pies. 


Where the same Jand was mixedly held by two pattadars, 
one for trees, and the other for cultivation, arrangements were 
made to bring’ both under one owner. 


(ii) Abolition of Swatantarams.—Another relief to the ryot 
fay in the abolition of the swdétantarams of 1 per cent. and 3 ger 
edstt. payable to the mirasdar ahd the vettiydn in consideration of 

thes vot. ‘ Now thet thé antentd dave 
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were over they hed hardly any work to do, except by way of safe- 
quariing collections till the day of remittance, and. assisting at 
distraints. It was contended, and rightly, that if the Sirkar still 
required their servicesit was its look-out to remunerate them; as 
for the mirasdar’s services to them, such as supervising repairs to 
tanks, and mediating at water-disputes they were as good as not 
performed; at any rate they did not want the help. Test cases 
taken to the Chief court had also been decided in favour of the 
ryots. So they refused to pay the swatantaram to the mirasdar, 
except in a few villages where his personal influence was high. 
As for the vettiydn, he somehow eked out his dues by ingratiating 
himself into people’s favour as every body’s messenger and mis- 
cellaneous servant. 

The settlement under review abolished all swatantarams, and 
proposed for the village sibbandies an increased scale of pay. To 
cover the cost of the new scale, a village service cess of one anna 
in the rupee of assessment was recommended in place of the old 
kanakkuvari of 6 pies. 

(iii) Abolition of ooliams.—The abolition of minor ooliams, 
and the introduction of a small cess in lieu thereof was another 
favour which the new settlement conferred. The reader is referred 
to page 349 for an account of these ooliams. It will suffice in this 
place to point out that the obligation to such services lay on every 
pattadar, whether he held any special lands for it or not. It was 
mostly an obligation of service to temples which in the old days 
when it was instituted was willingly rendered bya population 
wholly Hindu. But owing to the efflux of time, and the social 
changes that had come in, the services had become either obsolete or 
unjust. One or two illustrations would elucidate the point. In a 
village where originally four chucklers provided hides for the 
temple drum at one hide each, four hides continued to be exacted 
even when only one chuckler was left in it. When a person held 
Jands near two temples, his services were required at both the 
Devastanams, and, worse still, it was insisted on, although he 
belonged to an alien creed. In the matter of exacting the 
services, much injustice waa perpetrated by the unholy alliance 
ofthe Maniam, the Miraedar, and the Revenue Inspector. The 

, Ofiicex weote, ‘* The discretion in thequatter of collecting 
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the required men is left to the vattam Manian and the village 
Mirasdar. Those that are im the good graces of these two officials 
eacape doing any ocliam for years together. The rich and the 
influential are not even approached by them. The poor are 
harassed. They have to do ooliam every time”. 

The state of things therefore called fora remedy and the 
new settlement found one. Obsolete services such as those 
under which the helpless cobbler suffered were simply abolished ; 
asalso the savdri ooliams done to the officers on circuit. As 
‘personal service to the ruler was always perfoymed with pride and 
pleasure, kattu ooliam was retained. The temple services were 
divided into two classes—major and minor and commuted into a 
small cess wherever it was feasible and convenient. Where the 
service could not be secured for hire, as in the case of dragging the 
big temple cars of Tirugékarnam and Narttdmalai, the ooliam 
was continued, with permission to the non-Hindu pattadar to 
compound it for a cess. 

For the first time the right of relinquishment was conferred 
on the ryot, and the commencement of the fasli was fixed as the 
proper time for permitting such relinquishment. As under the 
new settlement, some land-holders of the old mamul ijara and 
kadamaz tenures had their rents increased by above a hundred 
per cent. incremental settlement was sanctioned in their cases 
under which the maximum of the new scale was to be reached 
in a dozen annual instalments. : 


Results and Review of the Settlement.—The total result 
of the settlement was a 20 per cent. increase in ‘dry’ assessment, 
a 2 per cent. increase in ‘ wet’, and a total increase of 7 per cent. 
on all lands. 

The leading features of the settlement were, te use the 
language of the Darbar Order R. C. 532/C of 1910, dated 11th 
July 1910, ‘continuity of policyand simplicity’. I+ was a natural 
and inevitable gequel to Sir Sashia Sastriar’s settlement of 1879. 
6 did not aim at ingteasing the revenue’ but only attempted to 
2% right the inequalities and injustices of am older day. In the 
wusant settlement the wet rates wrere tao high, and the ary rates 
tap low. The incidence was also arbitrary without referanca 46 
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the capacity of the land. In the present system, the wet rates 
were lowered; the dry rates enhanced ; and the burden on land 
was adjusted to its fertility by a careful examination and classi- 
fication of the soil. The amani settlement had no doubt done 
very much to curb the rapacious instincts of the revenue official ; 
but the present reform carried the emancipation from official 
tyranny still further by abolishing ooliams and swatantarams. 
Again, the old settlement, while it commuted grain rents into 
their money value perpetuated a multitude of rates; the re-settle- 
ment reduced them to a few well-known farams. 


In introducing these changes the chief aim kept in view was 
simplicity, lest a complexity in the system should give rise to 
confusion and fraud. It was for this reason that special consi- 
derations, such as remissions for baling, etc., were ruled out. 
This probably led to some hardship in a few cases but as the 
Darbar frankly admitted, “‘if the Revenue system of Pudukkottai 
is inelastic it at least possesses the advantage of simplicity ”. 


The next feature of the settlement was the absence of a 
second crop charge—a concession which the ryots enjoyed as a 
set-off against what might otherwise appear a heavy assessment, 
especially of wet land. This relief amounted to a reduction of 
‘4 the assessment of the first three tarams, 4 the assessment of 
tarams iv and v, and ; the assessment of tarams vi and vii’’, 


The absence of remission was another characteristic; but 
will not appear singular to the reader who has closely followed the 
story of Land Revenue so far. It was in Sir Sashia Sastriar’s 
amant settlement; it was in his proposals for a re-settlement ; 
it wasin G.O. 359 dated 1893. So it was introduced into 
the present settlement after instituting all necessary safeguards 
against hardship such as a 25 per cent. reduction for vicissitudes 
of season and freedom from additional taxation for a second 
harvest. Remission is in fact not essential to settlements; it is 
something peculiar to the Madras districts which the State of 
course was not bound to follow. It is true that in the old 
taramfysal the principle had been recognised; but that was a 
solitary instance. The Revenue department was also not trained 
te fishdwar azimacsh which a system of annual remissions would 
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inaagarate. Above all,.and Revenue was the mainstay of the 
State; and to leave it to the fluctuation of annual remissions 
was to bid good-bye to every scheme of reform and progress 
necessary to a modern administration. 


Though annual remission was denied, provision was made 
for extraordinary remission ‘when wet crops proved a total 
failure over widespread and well-defined areas’, and for suspen- 
sion ‘in exceptional years of severe calamity’; with a further 
concession that the revenue so suspended was to be written off 
unless collected within 4 years. 


Old Arrears.—The grant of suspension during distress had 
led, since the days of the amani settlement, to arrears, which, 
whenever sufficient care was not taken during collection time, 
accumulated heavily against the ryot. In the years that immedi- 
ately succeeded the said settlement the accumulation was prevented 
by a rather unpleasant recourse to coercive process, and by annual 
writing-off of irrecoverable dues, so that, ‘freed from the weight 
of old arrears which in former years was kept like the sword of 
Damocles ever hanging over their heads’, they learnt ‘the lesson 
that to pay up and have done with it was the surest way to keep 
out of the incessant demand and worry of the tax-gatherer ’. 


Under subsequent administrations, however, the arrears 
increased, and whatever reason there was for outstandings in the 
case of indigent ryotwari ryots, there was none for the holding off 
of small quit-rents on the part of the well-to-do and privileged 
inamddrs. So, in 1903, the Government felt constrained to remark 
how useless and inadvisable it was to keep arrears pending when 
they had clearly become irrecoverable and how such a course 
directly encouraged blackmailing and oppression by subordinates. 


In 1906-7, permission was generously granted to compound 
old arrears prior to 1904 at 50 per cent., which was however not 
availed of to the expected extent. At about this time, the 
prrears ran up to Slakhs or nearly a year’s revenue and the 
Government again pointed out :— 


:  *Teniency which resalis in saddling the ryote of the State 
ptith, & lend of debt. which they. cannot be .expatied to clear off, fax 
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many. years appears to the Government impolitic. ........... The 
accumulation of the arrears of assessment on land impedes 
transfers and mortgages, injures credit, interferes with the 
making of improvements, discourages the ryot and places him at 
the mercy of subordinate revenue officials’, (G.O.No. 102 dated 
6th March 1907). 


As a safeguard against similar accumulations in the future, 
it was therefore provided in the Settlement of 1908-12 that arrears 
were to be written off after 4 years presumably in accordance 
with the following recommendation conveyed inthe G.O. already 
quoted :— 


‘*In any case the Government consider a term should be 
fixed for the collection of old arrears. In British India a limit of 
3 years has been recently fixed by the order of the Governor- 
General in Council for the collection of revenue suspended owing 
to wide-spread calamities ”’. 


Still the old arrears had to be collected and the task seemed 
almost Herculean; but the Augean stables were finally cleansed 
by holding @ series of special jamabandies between 1909 and 1912 
in which, after personally ascertaining the position of each ryot 
so indebted to the State, remissions ‘from 5 to 95 per cent.’ were 
freely granted in proportion to poverty and unexcused balances were 
immediately collected. In this manner, arrears which stood at 
Rs. 5,10,138 excluding Rs. 1,09,030 of quit-rents were wiped off 
in a few years, and 95 percent. of the landholders were finally 
freed from this burden by 1912 when the work was practically 
brought to a close. 


Some minor changes since the re-settlement.— The Manovarti 
or Ranis’ Jégir which still remained intact, and the revenues of 
which were being enjoyed by His Highness the Rajdé was, under 
commands, brought under the new settlement, and amalgamated 
with atin lands from 1911-2. A sum of Rs. 18,000 per annum 
was set apart in consequence from the general funds for the 
meintenance in future of a Rani or Ranis. 


The special jamabandi alluded to in the last para revealed 
¢hat much of the delay in révenue collection wap due in part to 
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*#éenfosion in the revenue regisfere and accounts so that it 
4was not clear from whom, and how much revenue was dus. 
A department to look after land records and patta transfer. 
was therefore organised out of an old department of Land 
Records Maintenance working since 1907, and charged with the 
preparation of field measurement books, etc. 


The disposal of unoccupied but arable lands which had engaged 
the attention of the State since 1901-2 was now taken up in 
greater earnest. In that year (1901-2) a special officer and staff 
had been appointed to investigate the problem and the State 
had declared its intention to lower assessments and improve irri- 
gation by way of inducements for occupation. Now the settle- 
ment of 1908-12 gave the movement a fresh impetus and much 
land has been occupied since then in consequence. 


Other revenue matters belonging to recent years are (1) the 
settlement of Chinnaranmanai Inams, (2) the survey and settle- 
ment of zathams or Chetti settlements where encroachments 
were common, (3) the preparation of a correct list of Devastanams 
and Chattrams with which the State was concerned, (4) the 
disposal of irrecoverable Devastanam arrears known as 
vasakkattu, (5) the getting up of a list of landholders bound to 
temple service under the new settlement and (6) the adoption of 
measures calculated to expedite revenue correspondence and 
disposal. 

The Revenue agency.—Mr. Blackburne’s report quoted on 
page 355 is evidence of the utter confusion that prevailed a 
hundred years ago in Revenue administration. There were 
revenue Officials, if is true, with the Sirkil and the Karbar at 
their head; but there was no cutcherry (office), no regular discharge 
of business, no issue of receipts, no permanent division of the 
country into taluks and worse than all, no supervision. Now 
and then came down departmental anger, as from the 
heavens above, resulting in sudden dismissal and suspension. 


The appendices to Mr. Bayley’s report to Government 
addted 1841 give an idea of the revenue divisions that came into 
existence since Blackburne’s time. There were 4,220 villages 
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grouped into 75 vattams or circles, and comprised ‘under 6 taluks 
named and located as below :-— 
1. *Covenaud or southern taluk including Cavenattu 
Pannay. 
9. Perumaunaud or western taluk. 
3. Colatoor or northern taluk. 
" 4, Aulangoody or eastern taluk including Karambacoody. 
5. Keelanilai taluk. 
In Mr. Morris’ time the taluks were reduced to three with a 
firka or revenue subdivision for each. 
The revenue divisions and the officers in charge were as 
follows at about the time of the Amani Settlement (1879-80) :-— 


Taluk. Officer. Vattams. Villages. 
Alangudi ... Tahsildar.... 21 209 
Deputy ee 8 61 

Tirumayyam.. Tahsildar... 19 384 
Deputy ‘ 9 156 

Kulattur ... Tahsildar... 23 522 
Deputy 6 248 

86 1,580 





These officers were also Magistrates invested with second 
and third class powers and had in revenue matters the 
Karbar and Deputy Karbar above, and the vattam and village 
sibbandies below. The Sirkil now ceased to be directly 
connected with the details of revenue; the days had certainly 
gone by when he was expected to sign receipts in token of pay- 
ment of kist. Even in Mr. Morris’ time the Sirkfl and the 
Karbar’s offices were identical. In 1880 the Karbar had become 
the District Collector and Chief Magistrate assisted by a Deputy 
Karbar in charge of Devastanams and Chattrams. In subsequent 
years the latter officer came to be called the Treasury Officer 
because he was placed in charge of the Treasury besides. 

The ‘vattam sibbandies were (1) the monigar, (2) sumprathi, 
(8) the kanakkan, (4) the mirdsdars, (5) the ndétakdéran, (6) the 
kangéni, (7) the vettiya4n; with a vicharanakaran or supervising 
Oifice® tor big vattams. 


* The names of taluks are spelt as in the original, . 
49 
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, The Administration Report ef 1881-2 gives the following 
particulars relating to their duties and to the remuneration in 
grain fees and fixed salaries they received :-— 

“ The first two and the last are paid officers of the State. 
The third is also a paid officer sometimes, z.¢,, when he is appointed 
by the State, but generally the kanakkans are hereditary office- 
holders. The mirasdars are hereditary, and are allowed oombalams 
or Inam lands from the State, and they also are entitled to 
swatantarams or grain fees from the cultivators. The Notakéran 
is generally a paid officer of the State, but oftentimes he is also 
hereditary and appointed by Mirasdars. He collects the kist 
money and keeps it till remittance. Many incumbents are of 
the Paraiya caste, being most trustworthy. The kangani is the 
peon of the vattam under the monigar. He is always a paid 
officer of the State. The vettiydin’s chief duty in his relation to 
Sirkar is to handle the rod and to tell the tale at the measurement 
of lands. He sometimes does duty as peon or Nétakdér. Amaram 
or militia peons who formerly used to watch the crops as kanganies, 
now sometimes assist the village officers in collecting the kists ’’. 

There were in addition separate departments, with their 
numerous subordinate staffs, for Devastanams, Chattrams and 
Jagirs. 

After the abolition of the amani the village staff was consider- 
ably reduced but its pay and prospects were improved. Similar 
reforms were carried out in the Devastanam department, in 
which the supervision was thereafter restricted to two Superin- 
tendents, one for local temples and the other for Pararashtrams. 
There was a further reduction of staff at the time of the resumption 
of the Jagire and of the amalgamation of Devastanam and Chat- 
tram revenues. 

In 1895, the Tahsildars were relieved of their magisterial 
responsibilities that they might give full time to revenue work. 
Of the three firkas, Karambakkndi and Kfilanilai were abolished 
in 1899 and Virdlimalai in 1902. Concurrently with the 
settlement of 1908-12, the pay of the lower staff waa revised and 
improved. Subsequently a course of treining in chaim-survey Was 
given to them. A scheme of examinations was also drawn up 
to atlect proper men for the vacancies. 

i 
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At present the State is divided for revenue purposes into the 
three taluks of Alangudi, Tirumayyam and Kulattir, with four 
firkas in each under properly qualified Revenue Inspectors. These 
work under the immediate orders of the Tahsildars. ‘The Dewan 
Peishkar is at the head of the department assisted in his labours 
by a Personal Assistant mainly in charge of Devastanam, and by 
a Sheristadar in charge of the office. The present village establish- 
ment consists of a monigar, a karnam, a mirasdar, a vichérippu and 
a vettiyan, and sometimes of more than one of the three last named. 

Review and conclusion The revenue history of the State 
falis, as we have seen, into two natural divisions—an earlier 
period of alienations, and a later period marked by the slow and 
steady building up of a revenue which was to furnish the sinews 
of war for all that modern Pudukk6tiai is or may be made into. 
The dividing line may be drawn at 1800 when the country came 
under direct British influence, or more appropriately at 1880 when 
through Sir Sashia Sastriar the first bold and forward step was 
taken. Before this turning point (1880) was reached, the revenue 
policy of the State, if there was any such policy at all, was 
latsser-faire under which land was enjoyed by anyone on any 
terms. Hence the benefactions and alienations of every kind 
which exceeded by far the lands bearing any revenue. Thus 
in 1838-9*, out of an available 92,821 velis, ‘}’ was jungle 
and rock : ‘about 18 per cent.’ of the balance was waste; and the 
rest was distributed as follows :-— 

















Estima- Tax 
Description. ea el oe - 
e11Z. in Giain. | Money. Total. 
Cummu- | 
RS, Kalam. |ted value RS. RS, 
whole Rs. | 
1. Pagodas : Foreign ese{ 1,077 | 11,230 ie eve. A 
2 yy Home ...| 8,517 | 75,928 et aie i a 
8. Agraharams, Sarvaman-| 7,763 | 60,329 wee oe «=| T 5,982 5,982 
ams and Srotriems. 
4. Chattrams wae 1,641 | 13,812 vert say ie 
5. Jagirs | 6,264 | 78,864 ee sag : 
6. Amarams and ooliams...| 8,935 | 78,552 
7. Miras and hfe oomba-; 2,800 | 23,560 ove | ism 14,880 ' 14,380 
lams. 
8. ‘Ain’ lands | 17,988 | 1,55,482 | 1,01,064 } 48,310 | 1,07,172 | 1,58,482 





i ta mhenmemimmneneniaimmmnanmenmmemmenemememendl thinemmnenmmmtmamnemmaeee media 


Yotal of cultivated land ...| 64/960 |5,18,714| 1,01,064| 48,310 | 1,28,034 | 1,76,944 
eee cette Pantene eee the montage yon 





— 


* See Mr. Bayley’s Keport, 1841. * 
¥ Chiefly sretriems. 
tT @ Re. 0-78 per kalum. 
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.+ bus out ofa cultivated azea of 54,960 velic- calculated to yield 
& pavenue of over. 5 lakhs the State received only about 1} lakhs 
af which nearly half a lakh had to be realised by selling paddy. 


Just before the amani settlement the revenue went up to 
2°93 lakhs while its capacity was 9 lakhs; the jagirs and other 
privileged classes occupied 100 villages deriving an income of 
5°24 iakhs of which they paid only Rs. 35,000 to the State as 
cess; and the Devastanams and Chattrams possessed 200 villages 
from which the State derived nothing but spiritual benefit. 


In 1879-80 came the amamni settlement; and the subjoined 
table shows how since then the inam areas, and the State Revenue 
have fluctuated. 


Date. Particulars. Alienated area, Revenue. 
(in acres). Re. 
1878—9. On the eve of the aman settlement. 312116 2,42,841 
1888-9. Before inam settlement 282156 3,83,797 
1896-7. Before Devastanam amalgamation. 270719 4,01,684 
1897-8. <After completion of Brahmadayam 
settlement and amalgamation of 
Devastanam ass ase 169955 §,68,492 
1903-4. Before Chinnaranmanai resumption. 152871 6,438,560 
1904-5. After Do. eee 115759 7,38,322 
1908-9. Before re-settlement Sea eee ©: 9604 7,74,748 
1912-3. After re-settlement, survey, efc. ... 152267°67 8,38,654 
1918-4. sheave eee 150711 8,40,372 
1916-7. occese eee §6184968 8,61,251 


The increase of revenue has been steady. It has been due 
chiefly to four causes :—settlement, enfranchisement, resumption, 
and survey. Between 1880 and 1888 the chief accession to 
revenue was through the amani settlement and the resumption 
of the Westezn Palace Jagir; between 1888 and 1893 through 
enfranchisement of service inams; about 1897 through the 
amalgamation of Devastanams; about 1903 it was due to the 
resumption of the Chinnaranmanai Jiégir; from 1903 to 1907 to 
the survey; and since 1912, to the re-settlement, resumption of 
@he Manovarti Jigir, natham surveys and the disposal of lands 
hitherto unbroken or unocenpied. 
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All this progress has been achieved in less than 40 years; 
just a little before 1880, the finances had fallen so low that there 
was hardly any money in the Treasury, and the State was 
subjected to the unedifying spectacle of creditors dinning at the 
Palace gates. Thanks to superior statesmanship and the 
enlightened policy of the present ruler who has had the courage 
and enlightenment to ‘sweep away’, to use the language of G.O. 
No. 102 dated 6th March 1907, ‘one by one old anomalies and 
old abuses’, the State which once struggled to realise a revenue of 
two lakhsis now assured of nearly nine lakhs of Land Revenue, as 
a result of which it has built a strong reserve out of surpluses; 
and cam now calmly face a season of famine and failure, if need be, 
confident in its power to ameliorate. And all this progress has 
been maintained side by side with an increase of population, and 
of the areas brought under cultivation—sure signs it would seem, 
of the equitable tenures under which the peasantry now live and 
labour. 


CHAPTER Xl). 
WALT, ABKARI AND MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. 





There is evidence in the inscriptions to show that, besides 
the land-tax a large and varied number of imposts* existed in 
the past and contributed to imperial and local needs. They were 
variously called kadamai, vari and peru, and levied on different 
trades, occupations, and commodities; but they are now mostly 
unidentifiable. A Tiruvarankulam inscription dated 1297 A. D. 
refers to a tax of 3 kdsus on smitheries, and another at Kottaiyur 
to a tax of half 2 palan kdsu on looms. In an inscription in 
Kshamané) Kodagu in the Melamalai hill, dated the 12th year 
of Maravarman, directions are set forth for the collection of a 
wedding tax of 200 kdsus from the bride and 180 kdsus from the 
bridegroom to meet the cost of temple repairs—a custom which 
exists even now as @ social factor in various places in some altered 
form or other. 


Mr. Bayley’s report to Government shows that about the 
year 1841, the revenue, besides the land-tax, was derived from salt, 
abkari, sayer tf mohturpha, iron-smelting works and jungle; as 
also from fines, nazzars, and confiscations. 


By 1875 sayer had ceased to be a source of income, mohtur- 
pha had come into greater prominence, and registration fees had 


* The following items occur in the inscriptions :-— 

Antaraéyan, parai kadamai, narpasu kadamai, ponvari, inavari, nidenra 
vari, achchuvari, panjupili, sandivigrahappéru, vidaiyappéru, kanakkappéru, 
paraiyarpéru, tirumukachchaladam, tiruvabaranam, vettimuttavl, échchéru, 
kéirrarisi, aditévai, attévai, madittévai, tachchutévai, arasu kanatévai, kén- 
tévai, kudiraippanditévai, Arrangaritévai, andeluttutévai, ulaintanatévai, 
tiruvisaltévai, upati, vattam, terralakkai, vdsal viniyégam, dlai eluttu 
viniyégam, ilachchinai viniyédgam, nattu viniydgam, anaichchalai, tattoli, 
tattérpattam, pasipdttam, kariya vaératchi, venduk6l mattipachchai, dlmanji, 
vélikalachchu, varamarakkalam, manitiar, palavarisai, ukavi, élavai, tha- 
Jaikkaau, mAkkasn, matakkaisu, dasabandam, nallerudu, karavai kani, eri 
min virpanam, &4tma pillaiyar ndnbu, nirani, pullichchoru. Some of these 
&.g-, nirhkni (water tax), pasippattam (fishery tax), nalleradu (cattle fee), efc., 
may more appropriately appear under the land-tax. 

| Vide page 100. 
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been mtroduced. Two other sources were added in 1879——Court 
fees and a negligible collection from Post offices. 


The extra revenue to-day is derived not only from salt and 
abkari, registration and forest as of old but also from market and 
cart-stand fees (recognised as a separate item of revenue from 
1895-6) ; tolls (town-tolls introduced in 1889-90 and frontier tols 
in 1901); stamps (introduced in 1908); rents; educational aad 
medical fees; income from the Press, Jail industries, the State 
Farm, and the Workshop; and undtal and other collectiong from 
Devastanams. 


The following taple shows the items and the expansion of 
revenue other than frorh land for over 75 years :-— 
Heads of revenue. 1841. 1881-2. 1917-8. 











Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Sayer ies ... 15,790 
Smelting works ... 1,300 ae 
Mohturpha ns sae 16,465 ee 
Salt wa ..- 4,560 6,539 38,000 
Abkari__..... ..- 93,500 12,169 2,60,100 
Forest wae .-- 1,300 863 79,630 
Post office... ee ies 640 as 
Registration gee wee 9,308 32,022 
Courts... ee tere 14,481 14,555 
Jails cee Bh 53 side 9,436 
Education... and oe moe 18,815 
Medical... oe ahs ee 1,053 
Stationery and 
Printing ... ies Kile 2,190 
Tolls core oa% ous 67,973 
Market fees, Cart-— 
stand fees, etc. ... eee Site 33,827 
Total including other 


sundry items .-. 33,000 81,681 9,84,543 





Sayer.— Sayer is the muhamadan term for the old Hindu 
vglidyam (a) .gu) or land customs collected at the frontier on 
goods of every description ranging from artides: of Iyxury to 


; 
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necdasaries like rice, paddy, gram, and salt. It was collécted at 
customs houses called chowkies where sometimes a portion of the 
commodities themselves was left behind in lieu of cash. After 
the coming m of the British Power, ® series of negotiations were 
carried on from: time to time which resulted in the final abolition 
of the tax about 1844. For details the reader is referred to page 
100 above. 


Mokturpha was regularly introduced in 1861 by Sirkifl 
Annaswami Aiyar with a view to increase the slender resources of 
the State. That its introduction was resented at the time is 
borne out by the traditional story that#the Paraiya and other 
indigent cottagers of the town resorted to passive resistance, 
deserted their homes—-no great sacrifice it would seem as they 
were mostly mud-walled and thatched hovels—and camped round 
the Sirkfl’s house cooking and vociferating. Mohturpha was 
levied not only on houses but on shops, looms, and oil presses as 
noted below :— 


Rs. A. P. 

1. Houses .-- Terraced... -- 1 0 O 
Tiled 0 8 0 

Thatched 0 4 O 

Huts 0 0 6 

2. Shops .-. Draper’s -- 8&8 0 0 
Grocer’s aes -- 2 0 0 

Butcher’s . 2 0 0 

Betel and flower seller’s... 0 8 O 

3. Looms ... Silk Gas -.- 1 0 O 
Cotton, blanket, and mat... 012 0 

4. Oil Presses ses igs -- 20 0 


Houses and looms in sarvamanyam areas were exempted from 
the payment of mohturpha. 


Farth-salt: its manufacture—The State has no sea- 
bogrd; but saline deposits are found along the frontier on the 
ie and north-east, from which a quantity of earth-salt used to 

' pianutactured from immemorial times for local consumption. 
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The process of manufacture was simple. Thesalt-earth was 
scraped and lixiviated in pots provided with a discharging vent at 
the bottom plugged with rags, through which the solution filtered 
into pans prepared on the ground by levelling, smoothing and 
plastering. The solution evaporated in these pans, and the 
crystals that were formed were subsequently scraped with iron 
ladles and stored in pits. The professional manufacturers belonged 
to the Uppiliyan caste. 


The article so manufactured was whiter than sea-salt, pure, 
and wholesome enough. The Government chemical examiner in 
his letter dated 1875 declared it to contain 97'6 per cent. of 
sodium chloride. It was chiefly consumed by the poorest classes 
who had not the means to go in for the more costly marine 
commodity. 


The State had always claimed a monopoly in the salt manu- 
facture and sale, and enjoyed it in former times by leasing out its 
rights, along with those of sayer, for a term of years—it was for 
4 years in 1841. But later on when international relations with 
the British necessitated a closer watch over the business in order 
to prevent smuggling and other illicit ways, the State managed 
the concern departmentally. Advances were given to the Uppili- 
yans who were too poor to carry on the industry otherwise. 
When the salt was manufactured the State took it paying a 
kudivaram share calculated at eight annas per Aalam, and in 
subsequent times at 12 annas and 10 annas for the first and 
second qualities. Wholesale disposal was forbidden to prevent a 
rise of prices, and the State directly sold it in retail at 17 mundies 
or depéts situated all over the country. The prices were Re. 1 
per kalam at the capital, and about 12 annas in the interior ahout 
the year 1881-2. 


But the monopoly which the State enjoyed for the benefit of 
its exchequer was at best partial. Private manufacture was no 
doubt forbidden but no punitve staff existed except the ubiquitous 
Tahsildar and his deputy. British salt came in freely and un- 
checked, ‘without Ict or hindrance’, and sold largely. Again, 
owing to the incom petency of the producing agency enough salt was 
not manufactured for Jocal consumption, and the poor often bought 
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British salt from sheer necessity. The total output for 1875, for 
instance, was 15,000 kalames or about 18 lb. per head of popula- 
tion. The result was that the State did not realise in full the 
advantage of its monopoly, and found it a very unprofitable 


business at that. In one year it earned a magnificent net profit 
of Rs, 445. 


Suppression of the manufacture of earth-salt *.—T he settled 
policy of the British Government to own and control the salt 
business in the country, defined and acted upon from the early days 
of the East India Company rang the knell of earth-salt production 
‘in the State, and as years passed it became but a question of time 
for the pressure of the Paramount Power to become effective 
enough to bring about a total suppression. 


The British Authority had come to look upon the manufacture 
of salt as its exclusive privilege. Even when the Carnatic was 
under the Nawab it bargained for a monopoly with him. 1n1815 
it entered into a convention with the French in India to buy its 
(French) output of salt for 4 lakhs of sicca Rupees, and 3 years 
later covenanted for entire suppression of the manufacture in 
the French settlements in consideration of an annual subsidy of 
Rs. 14,000. It was only natural that about the same time similar 
overtures were made in respect of its dependent ally at 
Pudukk6ttai. 


It all began with a complaint from the Tanjore Collector in 
1813 that the State salt was being smuggled into his district to 
the prejudice of the Salt revenue; coupled with a suggestion for 
the suppression of the manufacture in the State. But it would 
seem there was not much ground for this charge. The smuggling 
of a bulky article like salt under the nose of vigilant and by no 
means indulgent chowkidars of two Powers (the British and the 
Tondaiman) was not easy. Moreover as Mr. Blackburne, the 
friend of Pudukk6ttai, pointed out at the time, “it was notorious 
that in the Southern part of the province of Tanjore the people 
made the earth-salt for their own consumption ...... at the same 
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expenge which it cost the inhabitants of Pudukkdéttai’’.* He 
also observed that the suppression of the manufacture would be 
injurious to the State on economic, political and moral grounds ; 
that it would bean economic calamity to the poor ryots who 
already suffered from ‘the poverty of the soil and the frequent 
failure of scanty crops’, if they were prohibited from ‘ picking up 
the salt which Providence had scattered over their fields’; that 
such a course was @ political mistake as it would :undermine the 
faith in the British Government “which had never yet been 
considered by the Rajah Bahadur and his subjects in any other 
light than that of a beneficent and guardian angel’; that on 
moral grounds the measure was open to objection; that entire 
suppression was by no means easy as a premium would be put 
upon evasion, fraud, and perjury; and that above all the game 
was not worth the candle, only a very limited quantity of the 
salt being made in the State, in quantities hardly sufficient even 
for the poor. 


For the time being these representations carried weight, and 
the question was shelved. In the meanwhile necessary steps were 
taken to put down smuggling and illicit manufacture. It was 
now that the State took the manufacture into its own hands, 
restricted it to a few factories in the interior and sold the 
commodity at cost price to remove all temptation for secret 
manufacture. 


But the question cropped up again and again throughout 
the last century, being often raised by the recurrent suspicions of 
the British Salt department, and allayed as often by successive 
Political Agents who knew the actual state of things. On one of 
these occasions, when the crimination and the re-crimination 
became rather unpleasantly acute, Mr. Pennington who was 
Political Agent at the time wrote to say :-— 


‘Even though as much salt were made clandestinely as by 
Government, I cannot for my part see on what grounds the 
British Government could claim to interfere with the action of 
the Pudukk6ttai Government in regard to the manufacture of 
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* See Histery, pages 362 and 363, ‘ 
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an article like salt, even i#€ that Govermment should resolve to 
encourage the private marrofacture as much as possible. Ii is 
certain that no better means could be adopted for developing the 
agricultural resources of the country’. 


Mr. Pennington did not stop with mere denunciation. He 
considered the salt monopoly of the State a worse evil than the 
poll tax, and advised its abolition by throwing open the manu- 
facture to all, the loss of revenue so arising being compensated 
by an uwppuvart introduced in the shape of a slight enhance- 
ment of the mohturpha levied on the houses of the rich. Though 
the Government did not view these proposals with favour they 
decided for the time being not to interfere with the production 
of salt in the State ‘as exportation to British territory was not 
suspected to prevail’. 


But the suspicion rose again in 1882 when the State had 
just put its salt businessin order and was rejoicing in a steady 
increase of revenue. And so tu meet the wishes of the Govern- 
ment, the existing penal rules were codified and passed into a 
Regulation called Regulation I of 1882 which prescribed string- 
ent ineasures for smuggling and illicit manufacture. 


The beginning of the end of the controversy came up in 
1886, when the British Salt department complained again, but 
now with a determination bent upon a final solution. As Sir 
Sashia Sastriar put it, there was no more holding against the 
onslaught of the Salt Commissioner. The Board of Revenue 
came forward with the proposal that as an alternative to total 
suppression of manufacture of the earth-salt, the State might 
bind itself to prohibit it within five miles of the frontier, and to 
bring up the price of the local salt to British rates. The 
first condition was impossible and the second ruinous. As 
all the salt-earth of the State lay near the frontier, the carrying 
out of the first stipulation was tantamount to an entire suppres- 
sion of the manufacture. The effect of assimilating the price 
in the upward direction might arrest the sale of the local sali, 
Sea-salt was better and more wholesome; and comparatively 
speaking a less quantity sufficed; while the only advantage of 
the local salt lay in its cheapness. Equalisation of the prices 
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was bound to drive the earth-salt from the market, and increase 


the temptations for 1ts cheap and illicit extraction. 
As no other course lay open, the State agreed to a total 


suppression, merely ‘to alleviate a state of things which had 
already become a source of frequent irritation between the State 
and the British Salt department’. 


The Salt convention of 1887.—The suppression meant a 
threefold loss—loss of revenue to the State, loss of cheap salt to 
the poor and loss of an occupation to the Uppihyan caste. The 
Salt convention which the Government concluded with the State 
granted relicf in all these directions, A non-recurring sum of 
Rs. 5,000 was paid for dismantling the factories and helping the 
workers thrown-out of employment. An annual compensation 
of Rs. 38,000 was granted to the State, of which Rs. 15,000 was 
towards loss of Salt revenue, Rs. 13,000 tov ards relief to the poor, 
and Rs. 10,000 for the maintenance of a ‘‘alt Force. 


The State alleviated the hardship of the poor by remitting 
their house tax. A Regulation called the Earth-salt Suppression 
Regulation (1 of 1887) was passed, and a preventive staff called 
into existencein 1888. There was some correspondence for a while 
regarding the supervision of the Force by a graded officer of the 
British Salt department, but it was dropped after a time on strong 
representations that it was incompatible with the independence of 
the State. 


The immediate etfect of these measures may be given in the 
words of Sir Sashia Sastriar :-— 

*“That the measure created great unpopularity goes 
without saying. Unfortunately the unpopularity was enhanced 
by the simultaneous raising t of the excise duty on salt in British 
India...... The stringency with which the law has to be enforced 
by the Preventive Police against, as happens, the weakest and 
poorest descriptions of the people and the sudden and the frequent 
enhancement of the selling price at the fairs by the tradesmen 
engaged in the traffic are still matters of irritation and bitter 
complaint. ’’ 


* Quoted from Mr. B.V. Kamesvara Aiyar’s Life of Sir Sashia Sastriar. 
+ It was at this time raised by 25 per cent. 
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The convention that was concluded under such unpleasant 
circumstances was not without an aftermath of further trouble 
and recrimination. Immediately after the passing of the Regula- 
tion ‘ Salt’ offences were on the increase, but after some years as 
experience was gathered by the ‘Salt’ offenders at some cost, the 
offences showed signs of decline, which the Government un- 
necessarily attributed to laxity of supervision, guided chiefly by the 
statistics of the British factories in respect of quantities declared 
for sale at Pudukkottai. 

But the fears of the Government were groundless. The 
factory figures were incorrect. Additional salt dribbled into the 
State through petty traders who, when they purchased at the 
factories, did not earmark it for consumption at Pudukkottai. 
As for prevention and detection of salt offences, the State had 
always been anxious to do its duty by the convention. Every 
year it tested the efficiency of its Salt Force by the number of 
offences brought to light, so that the officers often became over- 
zealous at detection. Kulattur and Karambakkudi inhabited by 
a class of people distinguished alike by extreme indigence, and an 
unwillingness to abide by the law were marked out as the chief 
zone of salt crime and placed under a special officer. Salt 
registration stations were opened at the close of 1900 on 12 roads 
intersecting the frontier and maintained for six months, and the 
statistical information so collected established that the annual 
consumption was not less than a lakh of maunds or more than 
twice the ‘declared’ figures. In 1903-4 the Police were instructed 
‘to detect salt crimein the manner in which they would have done 
if a separate department had not existed for the purpose’. Owing 
to these causes, and also owing to a reduction of salt duty in 1903, 
the offences in the State fell considerably, while the Government 
still chose to think that there was “something radically wrong 
with the detective agency, that offences were not reported, and 
that the subject seemed to call for a thorough investigation ”. 
Such an investigation was accordingly made in 1904-5 which, it 
wonld appear, finally set at rest all doubts and fears. In recent 
years there have been hardly any offences under the Regulation. 

Mention may be made in this place of an abortive attempt 
thaide in 1901-3 to rescind the cenvention of 1887 on the ground 
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that the Government realised in duty levied on the salt consumed 
in the Statea net income of Rs. two lakhs, which was far in excess 
of Re. 38,000 paid under the convention. The matter went up as 
far as the Government of India, but nothing came out of it. 


Sea-salt —The State now depends entirely on British sea-salt 
which owing to improved communications reaches every part of 
the interior. The chief supplying factories are Adirampattinam, 
Kattumavadi, Vattanam, Theethandathaniam and Negapatam. 
Supplies are sometimes received even from Tuticorin by rail, via 
Manapparai. But the most important station among them is 
Kattumavadi from which it is conveyed in country carts. The 
price of salt ranged in 1917—8 between 11°32 and 22°57 Madras seers 
per rupee. Salt which was purchased at Kattumavadi at “the 
concession rate of Rs. 2—-14-0 per bag of 2 maunds offered by the 
Board of revenue” sold at the cheaper rate, while the salt disposed 
of by private traders fetched the higher prices. 


Abkari: Country Liquor —The manufacture and sale of 
arrack and toddy had always been a State monopoly as in British 
India. In later times the right also embraced the selling of 
foreign liquor, opium, ganja and sdkna (a preparation of meat sold 
at taverns for the use of the drinkers). Of these however Saihna 
is not leased out at present. 


The arrack revenue was low till recent times. In 1889-40 it 
amounted but to Rs. 6,964 together with the receipts from jungle 
and iron ore. In 1874-5, it was Rs. 9,719, or ‘less than 
half an anna per head of population’. In 1881-2 it stood at 
Rs. 12,664. The fault lay in the renting system under which the 
revenue was realised. The rental was considerably depreciated 
by low assessment and official dishonesty. About 1881-2, the 
revenue showed the first symptoms of a steady rise owing to real 
competition at auction. In 1884-5 the State was parcelled into 
farms each of which was separately leased for a period of six years 
(1884-18960) on progressive rents beginning with Rs. 20,000 per 
annum and reaching within the first three years a maximum of 
Res. 25,000, 
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This system, though an improvemett -ppon the former 
eystem or no system, provided no means of ascertaining the actual 
output and the possibilities of a further expansion of revenue. 
There were under this arrangement 186 stills, and 282 arrack 
shops in the State in 1890. 


Excise.— At the instance of the Madras Government, Regula- 
tion No. I of 1890 was passed, in pursuance of which the excise 
system came into force in July 1890. Under its operation all 
private stills were abolished, and the State arranged for the manu- 
facture of country liquor at a central distillery of its own at the 
capital, and for issueon payment of cost price and a still-head duty. 
Licenses were granted separately for the right of vend, in respect 
of 33 farms or areas into which the State was divided for the 
purpose. 


The still-head duty which was at first fixed at Rs. 1-8-0 
now stands at Rs. 4-13-00 after periodical increments as shown 
below :— ; 

RS, A. P. 
1891-2 1-12-0 per gallon 30° U.P. 
1893-4 2- 4-0 rF a 


1900-1901 2- 8-0, » (20° at Rs. 8 & 60° at Rs. 2-0-0). 
1907-1908 8- 8-0 _,, » (20° at Rs. 4 & 60° at Rs. 2-0-0). 
1909-1910 8-15-0 _,, », (20% at Rs. 4-8-0 &60° at Rs, 2-4-0) 
1911-1912 4-6-0, i? 

1917-1918 4-13-0 ,, ‘5 


For some years about 1906 the still had been giving constant 
trouble. Further the State had acquired the necessary experience 
about the manufacture. Owing to these reasons, and owing 
also ‘to the continued rise in the cost of manufacture under 
Sirkar management ”, the still was handed over to a contractor 
in 1913 and leased out for five years. 


Areack is now manufactured from palmyrah, jaggery, and 
accacia bark. The output in 1917-8 was 9,375 gallons at 
86° U.P., and the sale 9,7384 gallons. The contractor's rates 
wene Re. 1-1-0 per gallon ; ihe number of shops 66; and the ras 
revenue from duty and shop-rent Rs. 89,684, : , 
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Teddy-is extracted from the cocoanut, the pamyrteh, and 
the datepalm. The shanara are the professional drawers and 
tappers. Date toddy is considered the most intoxicating. Cocoanut 
and palmyrah toddies are sold separately. The largest consump- 
tion is during transplantation and harvest. 

Toddy is generally preferred to arrack by the lJabourmg 
classes as more suited to the climate, more wholesome, and more 
within their reach. 

Toddy revenue showed no tendency to rise till 1890 owing to 
an arrangement under which its sale was prohibited in areas 
prejudicial to arrack contractors. In 1881-4, for instance, the 
revenue was only Rs. 2,324 made up of Rs. 528 from 4,227 
palmyrah trees and Rs. 1,796 from 1,064 cocoanut trees. When 
these restrictions were removed in 1890, and liquor and toddy were 
allowed to compete side by side, the revenue went up with a bound, 
and more than doubled itself in the very first year. 

In 1891-2 the separate tree-tax system was introduced to a 
limited and modified extent superseding the old vend area system. 
The farm was still retained_as a unit of assessment, but the right 
of tapping was limited to the number of trees for which the 
contractor paid kist at Rs. 3 per cocoanut tree, and Re. 1 per 
palmyrah tree. A separate revenue was also raised from this 
year by licensing the toddy shops, tree-foot sales having been for- 
bidden under the law. In the following two years the vend area 
system was totally abolished. Henceforth each shop became a unit 
by itself without reference to any area. Toddy was allowed to be 
drawn anywhere, and transported to any locality for sale. Under 
these arrangements the revenue rose from Ks. 7,000 in 1890 to 
Rs. 22,184 in 1893-4, and in a dozen years after, to twice the 
latter figure. In 1907-8, it stood at Rs. 50,000. At the sugges- 
tion of the Government made in G. O. 102, Political, 8th Mareh 
1907, the’ tax on palmyrah trees was raised to Rs. 2. The tax 
on cocoanut and date trees was also increased subsequently-—-to 
Ba 4 in 1913-4; to Rs. 5 in 1914-15 ; and to Rs. 7 in 1915-16 
levied half-yearly. 

16,210 cocoanut trees, 1,026 palmyrah trees saad 7 date palms 
were tapped in 1917-18. The toddy shops numbered 143 in 
that year, and the toddy excise amounted to Rs. 1,48,608. 
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.. Saggery.—Some jaggery: used to be made from sweet toddy 
but there ig hardly any manufacture pow. The State in ita anxiety 
to set up She industry offeced in 1905 money advances, and special 
concessions such as free licenses to draw the. juice and collect 
jungle fuel. Some shanars were alsosent to Tinnevelly, about this 
time, to learn the industry. In 1909-10 a special inspector was 
at work instructing, and preparing the article as a State concern. 
But nothing could stimulate the industry. 


Foreign Liquor.—No restriction is imposed on the import- 
ation of foreign spirits. Not even a permit was necessary 
for its sale till 1881-2, when licenses, renewable annually, were 
issued. In 1892-3, the licenses were thrown open to -annual 
auction. There is one foreign liquor and beer shop at present, 
which fetched Rs. 7,380 in 1917-18. 


Opium and Ganja.— Ganja growing is penal. The State 
purchases opium from the taluk treasury at Trichinopoly, and 
ganja from the Government house at Santhavasal, and issues 
them on commission to licensed vendors. At the end of every 
year it receives a rebate of three-fourths of the duty paid to Govern- 
ment. There is now one licensed shop for the drugs, which 
yielded Rs. 7,902 for the State in 1917-8. 

It may be remarked in conclusion that in respect of all these 
intoxicants—arrack, toddy, opium, and ganja, there is no room 
for smuggling as the excise rates and other charges are similar 
on either side of the frontier. 


The administrative agency.—Under the carly system of 
periodical leases, the abkari staff was limited to a low paid amin 
(on Rs. 8 in 1881-2) with a few menial satellites employed to 
collect the Sirkar dues. In the case of salt, however, which was 
made and sold by the State, a larger establishment was employed, 
consisting of a host of kanganis, manigars, and kavalkars in 
charge of the mundtes, undet the supervision of inspectors and 
revenue officials. It would give an idea of the salaries of former 
times to say that in 1881-82 the salt staff was 64 strong and 
was paid Rs. 203 in all. 

A Sali Poeventive Force -was organised, as we saw, in 1888 
under the Suppression Regulation. The abkari department 
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which continued to be under the Deputy Peishkar till 1890, 
was transferred to and amalgamated in that year with salt. 


The salt and abkari department now consists of a Super- 
intendent, three Inspectors and six Sub-Inspectors. 


Stamps.—The question of introducing stamps in judicial 
proceedings was mooted in 1857 but placed in abeyance for the 
time being under Government advice. A Stamp Regulation 
(No. IT of 1905) was passed in 1905, but stamps were issued only 
from 1908. The Registrar of Assurances is ex-officio Superin- 
tendent of stamps. In 1917-8, 4,14,283 stamps valued at 
Rs. 1,89,839 were manufactured, and the total receipts came to 
Rs. 2,30,578. 


Income tax —The State levies no income tax. 


CHAPTER XiIil. 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 
FOF COB 

“In the internal arrangement of his Province, he (the Rajah) 
is absolute. He has the power of life and death. He enacts 
laws, appoints Courts of Justice, Civil and Criminal”. It is the 
aim of the present chapter to trace the administrative history of 
these prerogatives. 

Some light on primitive judicial methods is thrown by an 
account, dated 1299 A. D., indited on the stone walls of the 
temple at Kudumiamalai. It relates to the investigation and 
trial of a case of theft of sacred ornaments from the inner shrine 
by some Siva Brahmins. A bench is impanelled of the leaders 
of the surrounding ‘ provinces’, ‘cities’, and villages, who accor- 
dingly assemble, - fully and without any exception’, and summon 
the accused. One Kunran Serundi Vanapperuma! deposes having 
stolen 60 pons with the help of a local mason; but all the others 
are obdurate. Thereupon, the Court holds a consultation with 
the ‘great Bhattars’ in the very presence of Simantanar, the 
King’s Governor, and under their advice, a fire ordeal is instituted, 
and the suspected persons are required to handle a red-hot iron 
rod. Accordingly Kunran Pangan, Kunranran Purridankondan, 
Periyan-dévan and Purayiram Sernundi submit to the ordeal. 
Their hands burn. In the meanwhile Kunran Serundi probably 
frightened by the ordeal turns approver, and the guilt is fastened 
upon the Brahmins who are thereupon charged with having 
transgressed the ‘established precepts’, and proved the enemies of 
Siva. They are sentenced to imprisonment, their lands—tanks, 
and fields, trees overground, and wells underground—so says the 
document—are confiscated, and those who had purchased or 
received in mortgage the Jands of the offenders are ordered to 
relinquish them in favour of the temple, on receipt of the sums 
they had originally advanced. 


Dharmasanam.—Such were the democratic Courts that sat, 
and such the modes of trial and punishment that prevailed in 
cunmuna! Pudukkéttai. When the country came under a 
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monarchy of its own, we find the chief dispensing justice as the 
patriarch of his people, sometimes alone, and sometimes with 
the help of Pandits versed in the legal lore of the ages. The 
first Court of this kind was the Dkarmdsanam or the Seat of 
Justice of Rajah Vijaya Raghunatha (1789-1807). It was not 
exactly a Court; it was an advisory council over which the Rajah 
presided. It was composed of a Brahmin Pandit or jurist, of all 
the high officers of the State, and of a number of respectable 
non-official citizens. The law administered was the old Hindu 
Law as stated and expounded in the Smritis and Dharma 
sastras. With the exception of the Revenue-Police-Tahsildar- 
Magistrates, the Dharmdsanam was the only regular Court in 
the land, Civil and Criminal, original and appellate. 


The Tahsildar’s Courts.— Crude and summary justice was 
administered by the Tahsildars. They held no regular Courts. 
They were not ‘aided hy Pandits or Shastries, kept no record 
of their decisions, and did not report them to Government. 
Their decisions were very few; being confined almost exclusively 
to disputes of succession amongst the villagers under their 
immediate authority. Injuries committed by men of influence or 
in power they never noticed, and received no complaints against 
the great Jaghirdars’”’. 


After the death of the founder of the Dkharmdsanam, the 
administration of justice fell into discredit. The great chiefs— 
the Jagirs and Shervaigars—took the law into their own 
hands, administered it in their own areas, and decided, where 
they had differences among themselves, by arbitrators selected 
from their own class. No complaint was brought when they 
were themselves the offenders, for, when such a complaint was 
made it was pretty sure to be followed by an ‘aggravation of the 
first injury’. As for the Dharmdsanam, it appears to have 
become more or less moribund, for Major Blackburne writing in 
1808 observes that the only regular Courts were those of the 
Tahsildars, and refers to a Court of Magnitude as an institution 
which he had himself set up about this time. 


All these evils were no doubt due to the minority of the 
young Prince who was then on the gad7, and to the incapacity of 
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the managers to administer with a firm hand. At the instance 
of Major Blackburne, a reconstruction of the judicial machinery 
was carried out at this time, of which the chief feature was the 
establishment of the Nydya Sabh in the place of the old 
Dharmasanam. 


Nyaya Sabha, about 1810—-To put down the state of 
anarchy that prevailed, frequent proclamations were issued that 
the landowners however powerful and high-placed had no judicial 
authority, that they were as much amenable to law as any other, 
and that complaints against them would be received at the 
capital and the offenders brought to book. Arrangements were 
also made for the establishment of a supreme tribunal for the 
trial of the ‘causes of Magnitude’. It wasnamed Nydya Sabha 
as in the neighbouring Tanjore Raj. It possessed what may be 
ealled an inquiring and reporting staft or Lower Court composed 
of five Judges who received petitions, summoned witnesses, 
heard, and recorded their opinions. Once a week the full Court 
sat composed of these five, the Managers, the Sirkil, the Karyast, 
the Accountant and the Guardian and presided over by the Prince ; 
heard the report of the Five in the presence of the parties; and 
either confirmed its decision or remanded the case for fresh trial 
and report. 


The powers and jurisdiction of the Court were also defined. 
A general amnesty was granted to the late landed offenders, and 
the Court was held to have no jurisdiction over offences relating 
to the period of the previous administration. But it was given 
power to adjudicate over areas belonging to the Jagirdars and 
the managers. In the case of civil suits a limitation of 10 years 
was prescribed, subject, under special circumstances to suspension 
of operation under the proceedings of the Rajah in Court. 
Arrangements were also made for the timely execution of the 
decrees by State agency—-which business after a time became the 
regular duty of one of the Judges, subject to the supervision of 
the Chief Judge. 


Kothawal's office, 1811.—In the year 1811, that is just when 
the Nydya Sabhd was more or less completely organised, a 
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Kothawal’s office was opened at the capital. It was 2 Police 
Station, a Magistrate’s Court, and a Civil Court of Small Causes 
rolled into one. 


The Danda, and Mudra Sabhas, about 1813.—The reader 
would have noted that under necessities probably arising from the 
inexperience of the youthful Prince, the Nydya Sabhi developed 
inside its constitution the germs of a lower and a higher Court 
held loosely together by the anomaly of some Judges sitting in 
both the benches, and by the incompetency of the lower tribunal 
to deliver a verdict on its own account. 


Almost simultaneously with the establishment of the Nydya 
Sabha, or just a year or two later, and certainly by the year 1813 
the Nydya Sabhd split into 3 tribunals, the Nydya Sabha 
proper, the Danda Sabhd, and the Mudra or Mudrita Sabha. 
Here was a division, for the first time, of judicial work, into Civil 
and Criminal, original and appellate, and, in the case of civil 
suits, according to the value of the claims under contention. Of 
these the Mudrita Sabhd was a subordinate Civil Court with 
jurisdiction up to ‘100 pons or Rs. 125’. The Danda Sabhé wag 
a Court of original criminal jurisdiction. The new Nydya Sabha 
exercised both original and appellate powers; it heard appeals 
from the other two Courts, and disposed of original civil suits 
valued at Rs. 125 and over. It was also competent to review the 
decisions of, and exercise appellate jurisdiction over the Kothawal’s 
office on a reference from the Managers. 


To the Nytya and Danda Sabhus were appointed 5 Judges 
anda Pandit at law. Of the five one was Pravadsthar (Chief 
Judge) and the others were Sabhials (Councillors). Two of these 
Councillors were set apart for each Court; but the Pravadtkur 
presided, and the Pandit assisted at each Court and in every case. 
Decision was by majorities, the Chief Judge having two votes, 
and the Sabhials and the Pandit a vote each. 


in spite of its appellate work, the Ny«ya Sabha still conti- 
nued a purely advisory body. It could not deliver a judgment. 
As of old its decisions, original and appellate went up for royal 
sauction, and the Rajah continued to adjudicate weekly, 
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sometimes with ‘6 officers of State’, sometimes with the ‘ Pandits 
or wise men’ that happened to be with him, and sontetimes with 
the Sirkil or any of the Judges summoned for the purpose. 


When the final decision was arrived at, the judgmext was 
delivered in the name of the ruler, under the signature of the 
Chief Judge, and over the Rajah’s seal as given under :-— 


*Sammatih Pradvivakasya Chakravarti-vipaschitah (the 
assent of Chakravarti f the learned first Judge). 

Sri Raja Bahadur Autye Dorie Sabhdé mudrém Jayapradam Bra- 
hadamba Sadapatu Gokarnésa Kutumbini. (May Brihadamba,! 
consort of Gokarnésa,? always protect the victory giving seal of 


the 74°04 sabnd of the Réjé Babadtr). 


A Tamil report $ dated Vijaya (1826-7) tells us that the 
Nydya Sabha tried cases relating to loans of money and rights of 
landed property, and the Danda Sabha cases of highway robbery, 
burglary, arson and murder. The usual punishments were whip- 
ping, imprisonment ranging from a month to 12 years, and 
driving the offender along the streets mounted on an ass and 
decorated with a garland of erukku (calotropis gigantea) flowers. 
When a Judge received bribes he was compelled to repay twice 
the amount and his property was confiscated. He was then 
mounted on a bullock and driven through the streets, his crime 
being proclaimed with tom-tom, and finally conducted to the 
frontier and expelled under pain of death if he re-entered. 


The system of law and procedure was still far from modern. 
In 1841, for instance, a case of murder committed by a muha- 
madan in a fit of passion came up before the Judges. A murder 
case-was ‘quite unprecedented’. The Judges ‘hardly’ knew what 
to do. They were ‘ata loss for a sentence’. The Shastras did 
* Vide History page 359. 
+ Chakravarti (Aiyyangar) was Clnef Judge about 1813. 


{Gokarnésa and Sri Brihadamba are the God and Goddeas of the 
temple at Tirugokarnam. 


" §¥tistory. page 300. 
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ok jpreporibe the, death sentence,-while the muhamadan who had 
commisfed he offence would not even confess to enable the 
Judges to show concession. 

, Simple as the judicial machinery was, it met the needs of the 
times. Mr. Bayley wrote in 1841:—‘‘I have had no camplainis 
against the proceedings of the law Courts any more than the 
petty remarks which every man thinks himeelf entitled to make 
when the decree is against him ”’. 

The further development of the Courts followed more or 
less the course of political events. Between 1839 and 1844 there 
was another minority—that of His late Highness—and the 
country was governed by the Dowager Rani assisted by the 
Sirkil and other principal officers. As these had enough work on 
their hands without being Judges, the Nyaya Sabha was ordered, 
for the first time in its history, to pronounce judgments on its 
own behalf, without the previous approval of the Rajah, and an 
appeal was allowed at the option of the parties to a higher Court 
composed of the Sirkfl and other dignitaries. 


The Huzur Adawlut Court, 1845—In the transitional 
arrangements outlined above lay the germs of the Huzur or 
Rajah’s Appeal Court which was regularly constituted when the 
prince assumed direct charge about 1844. The Court was 
initially made up of the ruler and his minister, but as the 
administration of law became more and more technical owing to 
the introduction about this time of the British Indian legislature, 
a third member, a legal expert, was added in 1863 under the name 
Appeal Judge. At first the Huzur Court heard appeals from the 
Nydya Sabha only; but from 1860 when the latter Court was 
deprived of all appellate jurisdiction it became the sole Court of 
Appeal. Still its constitution was such that it partook more of the 
nature of a judicial office, and council of justice than of a reguiar 
Court ; and one proof lay in the circumstance that for a long time it 
transacted revenue business in addition to the disposal of appeals. 


Town Small Cause Court (1844) and Munsiff’s Courts 
(1860).—In 1844, the Kothawal’s office was supemeded by a 
Sinnakadan Sabhd (Smell Cauge Court). The original arrange- 
ment in the Mudritg Sabha was that ita three Judges ahonld . 
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heke every case together and adjudicate by & majority. “Owing to 
aceminutstion of business, the Judges began to sit separately i in 
1857, each with a file of his own, so that the tribunai bécame 
three Courts. Practical advantage was taken of this in 1860 
when the Sabha was nominally abolished, and three Munsiff’s 
Courts were established at the Taluk Headquarters with 
jurisdiction up to Rs. 250 on the Original side, and up to Rs. 20 
on the Small Cause side. 


Civil and Sessions Court, 1866-—The old Nydya Sabha 
which was shorn of its appellate glory since 1860, and continued 
solely as an Original Civil Court, and the Danda Sabhd which 
ran an uninterrupted career from the date of its origin were 
amalgamated and formed into a Civil and Sessions Court in 
1866, after the model of the British Indian District Courts, with 
power to try suits both of a Civil and Criminal nature, but 
confined to original] jurisdiction only. 


Thus by the year 1866, the old Courts with their old world 
names of Nydyam (justice), dandam (punishment) and sabha 
(counci}) had gone ont of existence, and new Courts had sprung 
up under new British Indian names, and with a better defined 
work and status; and these were the Huzur Adawlut or Appeal 
Court at the top, the Civil and Sessions Court which stood half- 
way between and did the bulk of the higher judicial work, and 
the four Subordinate Civil Courts, namely, the Small Cause Court 
in the town, and the three Munsiff’s Courts in the interior. The 
magisterial branch of the judicature was also re-organised about 
this time, The Indian Penal Code, and the Criminal Procedure 
Cade were adopted in 1867-8, and under their operation the 
Karbar became the Chief Magistrate, the Deputy Karbar a Joint 
Megistrate, and the Tahsildars and their deputies Subordinate 
Magistrates. 

t 

Judicial administration at this time was in a state of flux 
owing to the introduction of the new wine of British-made laws 
into the old bottles of the Pudukkéttai judiciary. Though 
the Courts had taken on new names by 1866, and administered 
the! ‘nel laws the personnel and the spirit of the Courts 
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remeiged much the same as before, and resulted, along with the 
weakness of the administration that then prevailed, in dilatory 
and unsatisfactory work calculated to defeat the ends of justice. 
Mr. Clarke wrote in 1859 :— 


“I rather question the expediency and desirableness of conti- 
nuing our elaborate judicial system in Pudukkdéttai. It is a system 
too essentially English; it has little or nothing Indian in it, and 
does not accord either with the original institutions of the country 
or with the habits and opinions of its inhabitants. Its forms are 
cumbrous and its delays great”. 


‘The constitution of all the Courts”’, wrote Mr. Levinge in 
1864, ‘Civil, Criminal, and Magisterial in Pudukkottai is 
cumbrous, and antiquated; the Judges are too numerous—there 
is not work for so many of them ”. 


The anomalies of the Huzur Court.—During its 42 years 
of existence from 1845 to 1887, the Huzur Court reflected 
faithfully the anomalies pointed out by these observers. And no 
wonder. The time had gone by when the Rajah might deal justice 
in simple patriarchal fashion. The advice of lay officers and 
elderly folk was no longer sufficient. The day of the Shastries 
was gone. Jaw had become more technical and professional than 
ever, owing to the numerous Codes, Procedures, interpretations, 
rulings, and decisions. It was an anachronism for the Court of 
highest judicature in the land to contain a majority of two laymen, 
the Raja and the Sirkil, set over against a solitary professional 
Judge. As decision went by majorities there occurred cases in 
‘Which the ruler’s will was overruled or the correct legal interpreta- 
tion of the judicial expert was set aside, and yet every oneof these 
decisions was promulgated, not as a mere judicial pronouncement, 
but asan Act of State under the seal of the State. 


The Chief Court, 1887.—The time had therefore come, as 
Sir Sashia Sastriar put it, for the Rajé and his minister to 
retire gracefully to their natural and dignified position of Law 
Givers. In 1879 its appellate jurisdiction over the Munsiff’s 
Courts was transferred to the Civil and Sessions Court, and on 
the first day of 1887 it was formally abolished, dnd the Civil and 
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* ddatons Court whe constituted ihto a mixed Original a1d'A ppellate 
’' Gott retamed the Puditkkéttai Chief Court.’ It was compdsed 
**6f three Judges oné ‘of whom attended to Civil 4nd Sessions 
work by turns. The other two sat as Appellate Judges, a‘full 
Bench heing convened whenever the two disagreed. Decisions 
awarding sentences of life-imprisonment (equivalent io capital 
punishment under State Law) or of forfeiture of property were 
submitted to the Raja for confirmation. Provision was also made 
for second appeals, though effect was not given to it till 1910. . 


The abolition of the Munsiff’s Courts, 3879-1889.—As 
remarked by Mr. Levinge, the Courts and the Judges were too 
many. So the Munsiff’s Courts were abolished one after another 
within 10 years from 1879 to 1889. The Kulattdr Court was 
amalgamated with the Town Court in 1879, and the Tirumay- 
yam Court with Alangndi in 1880. The remaining two Courts 
were abolished in 1889. 


At the time of its formation the Civil jurisdiction of the 
Chief Court was limited to suits above Rs. 300 on the Original 
side, and above Rs. 30 on the Small Cause side. When the 
Maunsiff’s Courts were abolished these restrictions were withdrawn. 
In 1896-7, the Small Cause jurisdiction was reduced to Rs. 50 to 
give suits of higher value the benefit of an appeal—a concession 
which was however partly withdrawn in 1912 when it was once 
again raised to Rs. 100. 


Rural Small Cause Courts (1890-1893).—Owing to the 
general literacy and backwardness of the rural population, it was 
not found possible to organise village Munsiff’s Courts as in 
British Indis, To supply this want, the rural Sub-Regisirars 
were between 1890 and 1893 invested one after another with 
Small Cause powers with jurisdiction up to Rs. 20. It was a 
great relief to the ‘villapers who had otherwise to ‘travel all the 
way to the:capital for the séttlement of petty dlaims. A't first 

> the Chief Court exercised cdneutrent jurisdiction with the Sub- 
# M@éedistrars but in 1806 it traneferred the power to its Registrar. 
P4919, the jariediction of tHe Chief Court Registtat whi raised 
i fl Bie! BG) « - rl rar as © Or Oe 
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The Sedend Appeal Court, 1916.—The raison a’ ttre for a 
Second Appeal Court was more than the patent circumstance that 
two appeals are better than one. Provision existed, it may be 
remembered, for such an institution in the arrangements under 
which the Chief Court came into existence. Under the constitu- 
tion of the Chief Court each Judge sat in original and appeal 
cases, arfd was alternately judge and judged—a state of things 
which brought the judicial machinery to a standstill once or 
twice. Moreover the first appeal was practically of no use when 
the two Judges disagreed for in that case the original finding was 
upheld. For these reasons an independent Court of Second 
Appeals was felt necessary and one was constituted in 1910. 


Minor Reforms and changes.—Some reforms and changes 
of minor importance and scattered over many years may perhaps 
be chronicled here. In 1879 Court fees were introduced, which 
had the effect of putting down frivolous suits besides enabling the 
courts to pay their way and contribute to the State coffers. In 
1880, the Head clerk of the Civil and Sessions Court—he is the 
Registrar of the Chief Court now—was authorised to receive and 
file papers, grant copies, issue notices and call for records, and 
this facilitated Court routine and quickened disposal. Other 
measures relating to Civil justice are the introduction (1894-5) of 
the practice of writing judgments in English, their collocation and 
publication (1895-6) for public information, the institution 
(1895-6) of an examination for the enrolment of local pleaders 
called Muktyars, the appointment of a Law Reporter, the employ- 
ment (1904) of assessors in Sessions trials and the appointment 
(1915) of an Official Receiver under Section 5 of the Insolvency 
Regulation. 

Events of some importance on the side of criminal justice 
are ihe appointment (1894-5) of Stationary Magistrates in taluk 
stations, the conferment (1895-6) of third class powers on rural 
Sub-Registrars, and the formation (1913-4) of a Bench Court for 
the town with the Sub-Magistrate as ex-officio President, and five 
nonvofficials as members. 


Present Courts—Civil justice-—The Courts that now 
-Aispense Civil justice are the Chief Court, the Court of Second 
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, @ppeals, and 12 Small Cause Courts of which 11 are presided 
over by moffussil Sub-Registrars and one by the Registrar of the 
Chief Court, exercising jurisdiction respectively up to Rs. 20 and 
Rs. 30. 

: The Chief Court has both original and appellate jurisdiction, 
and happens to be the only tribunal for the trial of regular suits 
on the original side. It has three Judges of whom, as at present 
constituted, each one has his file of Small Causes—value up to 
Rs. 100—in which his decision is final, and of regular suits on the 
original side. An appeal in the first instance is referred to a 
Bench of two, the Judge who tried it on the original side being 
left out, and to a full Bench when a difference of opinion arises. 
A second appeal is allowed on points of law to a Special Court 
of two independent Judges sitting annually towards the close of 
the fasli. 


Litigation —The number of Civil cases in the different 
Courts was as follows in 1917-8 :— 


Tnbunal, Oniginal Jurisdiction. Appellate Jurisdiction. 

Regular Small Cause Regular Second 

Suits Suits. Appeals. Appeals- 
1, Chief Court bee 2. «2,850 2.144 361 ovnee 
2. Court of Second Appeals... .eseee terres att 147 
3. Chief Court Registra woe | gaeaue 1826 j§§ wekess $§§§ seewais 
4. Rural Small Cause Courts ... — ...... 3,670 = =§ sesoen = wane 


Among the original suits of the Chief Court 226 related to 
landed property, and 2002 to money transactions. There were 319 
suits up to Rs. 100, 1800 suits between Rs. 100 and Rs. 1,000, 
140 suits between Rs. 1,000 and 6,000, and 26 above Rs. 5,000. 

The chief litigant classes are the Nittukkdéttai and 
‘Vallanédu Chettis. They are the sowcars of the agricultural 
population. Of the two, the Ndttukkdttai Chettis are particularly 
in the habit of mvesting their earnings in landed securities, the 
dics wf which seems to bé the slow and steady diminution, if 
not’ extinction of smafl holdings in the State. Their general 
methdd is to advance money freely to indigent ryote; without 
pressing for an early rettirn of either principal or interest, and 
to make the transaction, in the fulness of time, a matter fit 

, 78 litigation. In theensuing struggle between poverty and riches 
ryot gocs to the wall, apd cither loses his qll or becomes 
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reduced to the status of a tenant-at-will. The Ohettin whose 
activities were originally confined to the villages near their’ homes 
have now crossed the Vellar bent on land acquisition. 


The Vallanddu Chettis are usurious; but it is some 
satisfaction that the rates of interest which they charge have 
gone down of late; and the following indictment of their ways 
taken from the Administration Report of 1881-2 illustrates a state 
of things which was unfortunately much too prevalent in the past. 


“Qne of this class advanced about one hundred and fifty 
Rupees in April 1878, for which he took a bond with extortionate 
clauses and conditions as usual. There was a payment of 
Rs. 934 immediately and another bond was taken in June 1878 
for the balance. This bond was for Rs. 64 and odd. There was 
a settlement of accounts about the bond in 1879, when Rs. 201 
and odd wasmadeup. Then wasa bondexecuted. Subsequently 
the same bond was superseded by another for Rs. 234 in Novem- 
ber 1879. Finally a suit was brought in the present year upon 
the last bond. At the date of institution of the suit in 1882, the 
amount of the bond, calculated according to its numerous penal 
provisions, amounted to more than a hundred Rupees and odd 
over twice the principal sum of Rs. 234. Thus Rs. 64} in 1878 
June have in the course of 3 years grown into the incredible 
sum of Rs. 500 and odd. Twice the principal or Rs. 468 and 
odd is claimed, and the excess abandoned in accordance with 
the practice. 


‘“The inevitable consequence of this runious practice is to 
demoralise the cultivators, who are surely impoverished and 
turned out of their possessions by the money lenders. In order 
to escape from the merciless demands these victims resort to 
falsehood which are, of course, found against them. Thus the 
ryots losing their general characteristic for simplicity and straight 
forward truth, turn into cheats, liars and thieves. In short, 
the evil consequence of this despicable practice cannot be too 
much lamented whether we consider the social, moral], or 
material well-being of the cultivating class. This class of petty- 
dealers form the veriest canker to the growth and well being 
of the +yots of the tracts where their diabolical practicé extends ”. 
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. iviminal jpstice.—Griminal justico ip administered by the 
Chief-Court,-2 Bench Court and the Courtg-af 19 Magistrates. 
The Chief Court, a8 already noted, is a Court of Sessions and 
Appeal. The Chief Magistrate who corresponds to the District 
Magistrate in British India except in the matter of summary 
disposals under the Indian Penal Code is chiefly engaged with 
appeals from the subordinate magistracy and revisions of the 
orders of other first class Magistrates. Of the remaining 18 
Magistrates, 2 at present exercise first class powers, 4 second 
class powers, and 7, chiefly Sub-Registrars, third class powers. 
The Political Agent at Trichinopoly is Justice of the Peace for 
the trial of European offenders. 


Crime.—The total numer of cases that came up for disposal 
in 1917-8 was 4457 distributed as follows :— 
Tribunals, Original Jurisdiction. Appellate Jurisdiction. 


Chief Court ese =: 11 (Court of Seve) SC Sine peseeneieide): 


Magistrates’ Courts. 4219 8 (Appellate side) 


54 (Revisional work). 
Chief a ai Ce (A ppeals). 
Court. ; 54 (Revisional work). 


4230 827 


Of the 4219 cases before the Magistrates 845 were cognisable 
under the Indian Penal Code, 1317 non-cognisable, and 2057 
came under local Laws and Regulations. Among the cognisable 
offences were 2 cases of murder, 8 of dacoity, and 376 of theft. 


Criminal classes.—The Criminal classes are chiefly the 
Kallars, the Kuravars, the Kaladis, the Pallars, Maravars, and 
Valaiyans. The Kuravars are more or less nomadic. They are 
known for a set of cautious and elusive thieves resorting to the 
leas risky and more paying offences. , The Kalddis found generally 
-in the South western part of the State are cattle-lifters who 
resort to burglary for a variety. The Kallars who are numerous 
in the North eastern and North western parts are professional 
thieves, Their hereditary and traditional habite formed in the 
earlier centuries of uncontrolled depradation eminently 44 them 
for ‘the isade. To them thieying is no offence either moral qr. 
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‘s6éiat, bat an cocupation compatible with honour, and opening 
‘fields for enterprise and heroism. It would appear that one of 
their customs is to feast and otherwise heroworship any member of 
their community who returns home from imprisonment. Their 
offences are generally distinguished by daring, though in these 
latter degenerate days they are sometimes caught in the company 
of snaky Kuravans guilty of petty thieving. They have their 
own code of honour; an unconquerable attachment to their class 
which extends to the women and children of the community, and 
survives official overtures of reward and punishment. Their 
homes are situated on both sides of the frontier, so that on 
committing an offence it is easy for them to cross the line and sét 
the law of extradition in motion for the purpose of gaining 
time, or to “leave one locality which has become too hot 
for them for another locality which has not been recently 
exploited ’’. 


Their ‘ happy hunting grounds’ are partly the rich Chetty tracts, 
and partly the Districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, and 
Ramnad around. The scene of their operations is often the open 
pen from which the cattle are dextrously driven to inaccessible 
coverts in adjacent jungles and passed from hand to hand till they 
are safely concealed in some far away bush or underground 
cellar. 


Owing to their close-knit clan feeling, their double refuges, 
their daring and the fear they exercise over the country at large 
the tracking and bringing to book of these criminals is by no 
means easy. In former times, whatever their activities abroad, 
their criminal propensities at home were restrained through the 
influence of the local Sérvaikars who formed the Kavalgar watch. 
These men were their natural leaders, and kith and kin, and 
exerted, when reminded of their duties from a strong Government 
above, ‘the means which they amply possessed to protect the 
country from robbers and thieves’. It should be added that ‘ not 
unfrequently’, both the watchers and the watched ‘indemnified 
themselves by depredations in the neighbouring provinces for the 
vigilance and abstinence’ which they were obliged to exercise at 
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crhis was the state of things at the beginning of the, last 
Century, and Raja Vijaya Raghundtha could then proudly say to 
gome Visitors to his capital at one Dussrah that they had to fear 
only the wild beasts and reptiles in his country, and that other- 
wise he would be “‘ responsible for the security of their person and 
property against all other annoyance”. And it was certainly not 
an empty boast. Major Blackburne who knew the country per- 
sonally wrote in 1807, ‘‘ amongst the numerous representations of 
acts of violence or oppression which I have received since the com- 
mencement of my intercourse with Tondaiman’s country in the 
year 1801, I cannot recollect more than one complaint of private 
theft or robbery ’’; and Bayley wrote some 30 years after, ‘“‘ the 
Police being on the Kavalgar system is very good............... crime 
and litigation are happily little known in the territory ”’. 


In the latter half of the last century, however, they appear 
to have become a ‘ perfect pest’ in and abroad. This was due 
partly to the gradual weakening and snapping of the old feudal 
‘ties, and partly to severe economic distress resulting from centuries 
of amani. Under the amani, there was ‘no chance of rising in 
the world by fair means’, so that men were driven to crime ‘for 
a living during half the year’. The Police organisation was in- 
adequate to keep the criminals under control; crime was rampant; 
but it was hardly reported or dealt with, as the Kallars were more 
than a match to the Police. When a serious crime occurred the 
usual practice was to put pressure upon some influential member 
of the criminal class by which a certain portion of the stolen 
property found its way back to the person robbed, and one or two 
low caste persons perfectly innocent of or unconnected with the 
commission of the crime were tried and convicted. But on the 
‘other hand, when a case was on the high road to detection and 
conviction, the stolen riches were freely made use of in suborning 
witnesses or buying over complainants. 


But the Kallan today does not take to his old job with 
pleasure, or at any rate has learnt by experience and suffering 
that it is rather a risky game to play. To this feeling several 
eayees have contributed. Of these, the chief is the co-operation 
of the State and the British Police which facilitates the tracking 
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of the criminal beast from lair to lair until he finds no honie, 
and no peace outside the prison walls. Other contributary causes 
are the registration and observation of K. D’s., the identification 
of criminals by finger-prints and anthropometrical measurements, 
the incessant preventive watch that is kept over the criminal 


tribes, and the deterrent punishments in the case of proved 
offenders. 


Other influences of a more wholesome nature have also been 
at work in reforming the ways of these, people. They are 
principally the amdni settlement of 1879 which improved the 
economic condition of the ryot, and created a property in land 
which anyone was unwilling to risk by criminal offence; the 
excellent example set by the Nattambadi cultivators who always 
earn more by honest husbandry than these by thieving ; and the 
introduction of the ground-nut cultivation which has brought a 
rich harvest of money beyond the wages of labour and expectation. 
It is to be hoped that with the constant and continued existence 
of such beneficient forces, and the general improvement in literacy 
the Kallars may be weaned from their evil ways. 


The Police —The opening of a Kothawal’s office in 1813 was 
the first departure from the old Kavalgar system. As we saw, it 
was @ Police house and court combined. In 1867 the Kothawal 
came -under the Police amin or Town Sub-Magistrate, and the 
Tahsildars began to exercise police powers in the taluks. ‘When 
the Police Regulation of 1875 was passed these officers were 
relieved, and a police force was organised on the British India 
model. 


There are hardly any events in the history of the Police 
Department except perhaps the opening of a school of instruction 
in. 1880 for recruits and reserves, the training of officers at Vellore 
since 1910, the erection of Police lines in various centres for the 
convenience of the constabulary, and the appointment of a 
Prosecuting Inspector with effect from 1913-4. 


Among the many natural obstacles which obstruct the efficient 
working of the Department, the popular tendency to hush up 
orime-partly from fear of appearing in Courts and partly from q 
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daaizg t0,av0id the bother of investigation ia one. The praetied 
gt ihuppukkult ia another. It is a system of blackmail by 
payment of which through some agents of the thieving gange, a 
restoration of the stolen property more or less partial is effected. 
it is obvious that the system besides being pernicious in itself 
closes the channels of information and withdraws the co-operation 
of the aggrieved parties, without which Police work must ever 
remain unsatisfactory. To these must be added the erroneous 
impressions sometimes entertained by the magistracy that ‘the 
Police are intent upon filling the Jails with innocent persons 
whom the Courts have to protect against nefarious designs upon 
their liberty ”’. 


The local Police has done some meritorious work in detecting 
crime and netting criminals. In 1891-2 for instance it rendered 
material help to the British Police in arresting a gang of dacoits 
who waylaid and wrecked a train on the South Indian Railway. 


The Police Force consists at present of about 200 Constables, 
28 Head Constables, 2 Inspectors, and 11 Sub-Inspectors, under 
the supervision of a Deputy Superintendent (who was designated 
Head Quarter Inspector till 1889 and Inspector till 1908) acting 
under general instructions from the District Superintendent of 
Police at Trichinopoly. 


There are now 7 investigating centres and 14 outposts. 


Prisons : the Central Jail.— Convicts sentenced to hard labour 
were originally confined in the old fort at Tirumayyam. They 
were removed to the capital about 1810 to improve the roads, dig 
wells, and repair tanks. The old Town Jail was built about 
1840 to which all offenders sentenced to over a fortnight 
were sent. Though pronounced a ‘most excellent Jail’ by 
Mr. Blackburne in 1846 it stood in a conjested locality in close 
vicinity to the bazaar. Though its accommodation was to hold 
only 44 persons under British rules it was considered to be large 
enough to houses mazimum of 180. Its sanitation and discipline 
were anything byt satisfactory. Under the system of association 
merida, its human occapanis were huddled together, without 
Glassifcatiqn, separation of sex and medical help, in ill-ventileded 
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zoomns without even the convenience of a latrine, The officers in 
change never crossed the threshold for fear of pollution. 


The present Jail was planned in 1887 and completed and 
occupied in 1889. It stands outside the town in an airy locality 
with every arrangement necessary for the proper housing of 
convicts. Since its erection, convict life in the Jail has conformed 
more and more to the conditions of discipline and humanity 
obtaining in British India. The British Indian Jail code was 
introduced in 1895, under which provision was made for the 
appointment of female warders, the grant of remission for good 
conduct, and the substitution of ragi for rice as the normal diet. 
The original system of fettering convicts even during illness was 
abandoned in 1897. Life convicts had been a source of danger 
to their fellow-prisoners and officers; and arrangements were 
made in 1900-1 to confine them apart, and in 1908 to commute 
their sentences to transportation, and send them away tothe British 
penal settlements. The association wards were converted into 
individual cells towards 1906. Since 1907-8, juvenile convicts 
have been kept apart, and from 1911-2 sent, in the absence of a 
Reformatory school, to the State workshop to learn some useful 
trade. 


Attached to the Jail is a dispensary under the charge of a 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon. The Chief Medical Officer of the State 
inspects the Jail and its inmates about once a week. A portion 
of the Jail is set apart for the housing of lunatics. 


Convict labour has differed from time to time, but the change 
has been gradually in the direction of making it less humiliating 
and more useful in the way of providing an occupation 
for after life. Street-sweeping and road-making were, as we saw, 
the original occupations. Intramural work was first provided in 
1894 in the shape of bell-metal casting. In the next year 
the convicts were relieved of street scavenging as degrading. 
In 1903 out-door labour was abolished in toto. Weaving was 
introduced in 1907-8. The present occupations are weaving, 
making aluminium vessels and trinkets, gardening and oil 
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‘The ruler has the prerogative of clemency which he exercises 
on suitable occdsions by discharging prisoners or reducing their 
term of imprisonment. 

The supervision of the Jail was formerly under the Kothawal. 
It was subsequently transferred to the Police Amin and the Civil 
and Sessions Judge, and came under the Deputy Karbar in 1867. 
It is now under a special officer called the Jail Superintendent. 


The Sub-Jails.— Excluding the Central Jail in the town, 
there are 7 subordinate Jails at Alangudi, Tirumayyam, Kulattir, 
Ponnamardavati, Virdlimalai and Kildnilai under the general 
Bupervision of the Chief Magistrate. In it are confined civil and 

_under-trial prisoners and convicts sentenced to a week and less. 


Extradition.— The international law relating to the delivery 
of criminal refugees has been generally recognised in respect of the 
State, as a factor constituting its independence in internal affairs. 
The right was questioned in 1829 * by the Collector of Trichinopoly, 
and decided in favour of the State. But when it came up again in 
1834, it was adversely decided. On a further representation 
however that in the absence of such co-operation crime would 
increase in the State, and the loyalty of the people to their local 
chief would be weakened, the decision was reconsidered and 
cancelled. The privilege was once again lost under Act I of 1849 
but the present practice is reciprocity of extradition. British 
offenders are tried in the local courts unless certified to the 
contrary by the Political Agent. 

In 1917-8, 20 persons were extradited by the Political Agent 
for trial in the State Courts and 17 persons were extradited by 
the Darbar for trial in the Madras Courts. 


Registration.— Registration was introduced into the State in 
1875 through Regulation I of 1875 now obsolete. It has since 
been amended and consolidated by Regulations I of 1885, f of 
1888, ITI of 1888, IV of 1895, ‘IV of 1896, I of 1905, I and III 
of 1909, and II of 1917. The existing law makes registration 
compulsory in respect of immovable property for mortgages, sales, 





* See History, page 383, 
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@ifts, exchange and leases of s year and over, and optional for 
bonds and promissory notes (compulsory however til} 1909), and 
revenue and court sales (compulsory till 1917). 
There are 12 Registration offices at present distributed as 
follows :— 
. Padukkéttai (1875). 
. Kildnilai (1875). 
. Karambakkudi (1875). 
. Virdlimalai (1875 and 1886). 
. Alangudi (1877). 
. Tirumayyam (1877). 
. Kulattur (1877). 
. Ponnamardavati (1886). 
. Perungulur (1890). 
. Kdraiyuir (1896). 
11. Annavasal (1896). 
12. Malaiyur (1904). 


The figure against each name represents the year in which 
it was opened. The earlhest stations were not, as the list shows, 
the Taluk Headquarters, because for two years (1875-7) the 
Tahsildars exercised in their own stations the powers of Registrars. 
Though Virdlimalai is one of the earliest offices, it remained 
closed between 1881 and 1886 for want of work; hence the two 
dates against it in the list. For similar reasons the office opened 
at Kudumidmalai in 1893 was transferred to Annavadgal in 1896 ; 
and that opened at Arimalam in 1896 was closed in 1911. 
A Sub-Registry office, was also constituted for the Pudukkéttai 
sub-district in 1908 but it was amalgamated with that of the 
District Registrar in 1911. 


The Office of the District Registrar is also a central office of 


records to which are annually sent the registers and books of the 
rural offices for safe custody and issue of certified copies. 
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The District Registrar is ex-officio Superintendent of Stamps. 
In his work of annual inspection of the subordinate offices he is 
assisted by the Senior Sub-Registrar. The other Sub-Repistrars 
are ex-officio Small Cause Judges, and with the exception of those 
2 the taluk stations third class Magistrates besides. 
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"+ |} & scrutiny inte registration statistics shows that the nutibar 
of registered doéuments had two marked periods of rise and two 
of decline. The periods of rise synchronised with the amani 
settlement and the enfranchisement of inams when owing to the 
creation of a property in land, land was freely sold and mortgaged 
The two periods of fall were those of the amending Regulations 
of 1909 and 1917 whem the registration of certain classes of 
documents was declared optional. Otherwise the fluctuations of 
the figures are normal and more or less subserve the following 
general principles :—(i) The immediate effect of a famine is to 
increase registration but a succession of bad years causes a falling 
off, because the property that is available in the first few years 
for raising money with ceases to exist after a time. Thus in the 
case of the four famine years of 1876-1880, registration rose in the 
first two years and fell in the other two. (ii) “In a prosperous 
year succeeding years of adversity, there is generally an increase in 
registration. (111) When good and bad years come alternately 
during a somewhat long period, registration generally increases in 
bad years and falls off in good years. (iv) If however a number 
of consecutive years are prosperous, registration either declines or 
is stationary ”’. 

These incidental variations apart, there has been, since the 
introduction of Registration in 1875, a steady increase in the 
number of documents registered, and an equally steady rise in the 
value of land as recorded in the Registration books both of which 
point to a general improvement, within the last 40 years, in the 
economic conditions of the people. 


Legislation.—From times immemorial proclamations have 
been issued and held to have the force of law. But no attempt 
‘was ever made to collate and codify them. From 1850, partly 
under the tendency of the times and partly from the influence of 
successive Residents and Political Agents, British Indian Laws, 
rulings, and decisions had been dribbling into the country. The 
Civil Procedure Code was introduced in 1859, and the Indian 
Penal Code and Criminal] Procedure Code in 1868. Similarly the 
Bevenve and other executive officers adopted and enforced in their 
own way departmental sulings and codes; but still there was wot 
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even a royal warrant for following them. The practice of 
enacting Regulations began in 1875 when for the first time two 
Regujations, now obsolete, relating to Registration and the 
formation of a Police Force were passed and placed on the statute 
book. In the same year the Appeal Judge was entrusted with 
the task of drawing up a code of laws necessary for the 
administration of justice. But nothing was done till 1882 when 
an omnibus Regulation was passed adopting, among other laws, 
the Civil Procedure Code, the Criminal Procedure Code, the Indian 
Penal Code, the Indian Evidence Act, and the Limitation Act of 
British India. These were declared applicable, mutatis mutandis, 
with due regard to local customs, and circumstances, as well as to 
the constitution of the State, and subject also tosuch reservations 
and rules as might from time to time be issusd by the Huzur 
Adawlut Court and published in the Gazette. The Regulation 
also recommended the decisions of the Indian High Courts for 
guidance, and laid down that the findings of the local Huzur 
Court were binding. 

The original procedure for framing a Regulation was for the 
Administration to draft a bill and circulate it to the Karbar, the 
Civil Judge, the Appeal Judge, and the Heads of the concerned 
departments for opinion before it received the final sanction of 
His Highness. In 1904 a Law Committee was appointed to 
draft Regulations, and advise the Darbar on legislative needs. 
An Advisory Council first called into existence in 1915 as one of 
the Silver Jubilee boons is now consulted on matters of legislation. 
It consists of the members of the State Council, the State Vakil, 
two members elected by the Representative Assembly and two 
more nominated by His Highness. Asin former times it receives 
the opinions of the Heads of departments and other officers 
concerned. Its legislative deliberations are purely advisory. 


Regulations.— The following Regulations are now in force :— 

Regulation for recovery of arrears of Revenue and other 
moneys due to the Sirkar in the Pudukkottai Territory, II of 
1880. 


Regulation II of 1882—-A Regulation to declare certain 
, Heitinh Indian Actes a6 Lay in the State. P 
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‘. Uplukidttai Ableari Régulation, ¥ of F800. 

(* “Breaches 6f Contiuds Regulation, I df #691. 
: Regrilation to adopt British Indian Simall Cause Coart’s Act 
(EX of 1887), TI of 1892. 

Pudukkéttai Armes Regulation, ITI of 1992. 

Pudukk6ttai Extradition Regulation, IV of 1892. 

Pudukkottai Earth-salt suppression Regulation, I of 1893. 

Padukkéttai Police Regulation, II of 18938. 

Regulation for avoiding loss by the default of Public 
Accountants, I of 1895. 

Pudukkéttai Court Fees Regulation, ITI of 1895. 

Regulation to assimilate the law relating to Post offices tn 
the State to that applicable for the time being to Post offices 
in British India, I of 1896. 

Amendment to Court Fees Regulation (III of 1895), TI of 
1896. 

Regulation protecting Judges, Magistrates, and other persons 
acting judicially, III of 1896. 

Regulation to give effect to certain unregistered leases of 
immoveable property, belonging to the Chinnaranmanai Jaghire, 
IV of 1896. 

Regulation for the punishment of gambling and keeping 
common gaming houses in the State, I of 1897. 

Regulation to provide for the better prevention of the out- 
beeak or spread of dangerous Epidemic diseases, Il of 1897. 

Regulation to make better provision for sanitation in the 
Padukkéttai State, I of 1898. 

Regulation to amend section 75 of the Indian Penal Code in 
force in the State, I of 1899. 

Puadukkéttai Post offices Amendment Reculation, IT of 1899. 

Regulation to provide for the issue of a warrant for the 
arrest and surrender of persons accused of having done an act 
amounting to an offence under the Criminal Tribes Act (XX VII 
of 1871), and who may be found within the State, ITT of 1899. 

Régulation for compelling persons resorting to Publie offices 
to record their finger impressions when required to do so by 

iebtain officers, IV of 1899. 
Regulation for the preveiition oFcrucRy ey en ini tlie, -l'UF YORi, 
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Pudykiotiei Tolis Regulation, IT of 1901, 

Pudukkéttai Glanders and Farecy Regulation, I of 1902. 

Padekkétiai Compulsory Vaccination and Town Vital 
Statistics Registration Regulation, I of 1903. 

Podukkéttai Revistration of Births and Deaths Regulation, 
II of 1903. 

Pudukkottai Tolls Amending Regulation, III of 1903. 

Pudukkottai Customary and Compulsory Labour Regulation, 
IV of 1903, known also as Kudimaramath Regulation. 

Revenue Recovery Amending Regulation, V of 1903. 

Railway Protection Regulation (regarding repairs to Railway- 
affecting irrigation works), VI of 1903. 

Pudukkéttiai Registration Regulation, I of 1905. 

Pudukk6ttai Stamps Regulation, II of 1905. 

The Revenue Recovery Amending Regulation, ITI of 1905. 

Printing Presses, Newspapers and Books Regulation, I of 
1906. ‘ 

Pudukkoéttai Majority Regulation, I of 1907. 

Pudukk6ttai Guardians and Wards Regulation, II of 1907. 

Regulation to amend Pudukkottai Police Regulation (II of 
1893), III of 1907. 

Regulation to amend Printing Presses, Newspapers, Books 
Regulation (I of 1906), IV of 1907. 

Regulation for the encouragement of learning in the Puduk- 
kottai State, V of 1907. 

Pudukk6ttai Transportation Regulation, 1 of 1908, 

Regulation for the incorporation, and for winding up of 
Trading companies and other Associations, II of 1908. 

Regulation to amend the Pudukkéttai Court Fees Regulation, 
(1895) Regulation, No. IV of 1908. 

Regulation No. I of 1909--The Pudukkéttai Amending 
Regulation. 

Regulation No. II of 1909—Regulation to amend the 
Pudukkéttai Court Fees Regulation, 1895. 

Regulation No. III of 1909--The Pudukkéttai Registration 
Amendment Regniation. 

Regulation No. IV of 1909-—The Pudwkkéthei Village 
Conservancy Regulation, : : 
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Regulation No. I of 1910-—-The Puduklsdttai Chief Court 
and Second Appeals Regulation. 

Regulation No. if of 1910—The Pudukkéttai Survey and 
Boundaries Regulation. 

Regulation No. Ill of 1910—The Pudukkéttai Census 
Regulation. 

Regulation No. I of 1911—Regulation to facilitate enquiries 
into matters connected with the administration of revenue and 
into the conduct of public servants. 

Regulation No. II of 1911—The Pudukkdéttai Revenue 
Arrears Recovery Amendment Regulation. 

Regulation No. III of 1911—The Succession Certificate 
Regulation. 

Regulation No. IV of 1911—Regulation to amend the 
Padukkottai Stamp Regulation, 1905. 

Regulation No. V of 1911—The Pudukkéttai Amending 
Regulation of 1911. 

Regulation No. I of 1912—The Pudukkottai Treasure Trove 
Regulation. 

Regulation No. II of 1912—The Pudukkottai Municipal 
Regulation, 1912. 

Regulation No. TIT of 1912—Regulation to amend Regu- 
lation No. I of 1903, The Pudukkottai Compulsory Vaccination 
and Town Vital Statistics Registration Regulation of 1903 as 
amended by Regulation I of 1909. 

Regulation No. IV of 1912—The Pudukkottai Land Acqui- 
sition Regulation. 

Regulation No. V of 1912—Regulation to make provision 
for the protection and management of forests in the Pudukkottai 
State. 

Regulation No. Vi of 1912—The Pudukkottai Extradition 
Amendment Regulation. 

Regulation No. WII of 1912—The Pudukkéttai Religious 
and Charitable Endowments Regulation. 

Regulation Ne. VIII of 1912~—Regulation to amend the 
Pudukk6éttai Municipal Regulation, No. II of 1912. : 

’, Bepulation No. TX of 1912—The Places of Public Resort 
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Regulation No. I of 1918—Customary and Compulsory 
Labour Regulation Amendment Regulation. 

Regulation No. II of 1913—Pudukkéttai Regulation intro- 
ducing certain Acts of British Indian Legislature. 

Regulation No. III of 1913—The Amending Regulation. 

Regulation No. I of 1914—Suits Authorisation Regulation. 

Regulation No. II of 1914—Immunity from Arrest Regu- 
lation. 

Regulation No. III of 1914—Naval and Military News 
Regulation. 

Regulation No, I of 1915—Abkari Amendment Regulation. 

Regulation No. II of 1915—Arms Regulation Amending 
Regulation. 

Regulation No. IT1 of 1915—Tolls Amending Regulation. 

Regulation No. IV of 1915—Pudukk6ttai Traffic Regulation. 

Regulation No. V of 1915—Pudukkottai Municipal Amend- 
ing Regulation. 

Regulation No. VI of 1915—The Pudukkéttai Regulation, 
No. VI of 1915, introducing the Madras Co-operative Credit 
Societies Act and The Land Encroachment Act with amend- 
ments. 

Regulation No. I of 1916—The British Indian Criminal 
Tribes Act Introduction Regulation. 

Regulation No. II of 1916—The Pudukkdttai State Provident 
Fund Regulation. 

Regulation No. I of 1917—Regulation to control and 
regulate the importation, possession and transport of Petroleum 
and other substances. 

Regulation No. II of 1917—Registration Regulation Amend- 
ing Regulation. 

Regulation No. III of 1917-Hindu Transfers and Bequests 
Regulation. 

Regulation No. IV of 1917—-The Pudukkottai Motor 
Vehicles Regulation. 

Regulation No. V of 1917—Pudukkottai Game Preservation 
Regulation. 

Regulation No. I of 1918—Pudukksttai Prisons Regulation, 
1918. 
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Regulation No. Tl of 1916—The Pudukkétiai Stamp 
(Amendment) Regulation, 1918. 

Regulation No, III of 1918—The Pudukkétiai Limitation 
(Amending) Regulation, No. IIT of 1918. 

Regulation No. IV of 1918—The Pudnkkdttai Chief Court 
and Second Appeals Amending Regulation, No. IV of 1918. 

Regulation No. I of 1919—The Indian Soldiers (Litigation) 
Regulation, 1919. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


ne Seee 


Local Self-Government is 4 plant of slow growth and recent 
origin in Pudukkottai. The State has but one Municipslty and 
five Unions, all dating from 1910 and after. Bot a good part of 
the usua! work connected with Incal Self-Government was 
anticipated and carried out for the capital in previous years, so 
that the main part of the present chapter has to be devoted to 
‘Municival’ activities in the State before the coming in of the 
Municipality. 


The modern town which derives its name from a fort (kdtta?) 
built round it in former years ic now nearly 200 years old. It 
originally consisted of irregular streets and narrow lanes of old 
mud-built and leaf thatched bonses. Just a century after its 
origin it onderwent a baptism of fire in which it was nearly 
destroyed, and a new town, thanks to the wisdom of Raja Vijaya 
Raghundtha and Major Blackburne, aiose, phcenix-like, on its 
ashes, with broad square streets lined by tiled bcuses, and 
constructed partly from private money and partly with the help 
of a State subsidy of 3,000 pagodas distributed to the poor. 


The planning and constroction of the rew town were so 
elegant that observers coming some 70 years later adm red the 
unusually clean, airy and well-built appearance of the town. 
But in coarse of time long neglect deprived it of many of these 
excellent featares. Secret and unauthorised encroachments marred 
the old rectilinear street formations. The drains became hoggy. 
Conjestion, especially in the quarters inhabited by the lower 
filthy classes led to insanitation resulting in constant outbreaks 
of cholera and other pestilential diseases ; while in the cese of the 
_ tanks on which the town entirely depended for its supplies of 
drinking water the accumulation of the silt and slush of ages 
made them the breeding ground of many a disease, including the 
Getestable guinea worm, 
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The emancipation of the town from dirt and disease was 
primarily due to Sir Sashia Sastriar. Between the vears 1880 
and 1894 he carried ont a four-fold programme of town improve- ° 
ment, relating respectively © conservaticy, town extension, tank 
repair, and the erection ef public edifices of architectural value. 


In 1880, the streets of the town were lighted for the first 
time. About the same time 2 small optional scavenging cess was 
introduced, and the collections were utilised for the removal of 
night-soil. A vigilant administration saw to the daily sweeping 
of the streets and the proper maintenance of the drains. For 
several years a systematic crusade was carried on against the 
prickly-pear which girdled the town on every side and claimed 
annusl victinis by the bite of the snakes which it harboured. 
P.otruding houses and sites were acquired, and the streets 
retraced, widened, and rectified. The weekly fair hitherto held 
on the road and the roadside was removed to a tope possessing 
ponds and grateful shade, where long lines of sheds were also run 
up to serve as hooths. 


To relieve conjestion, suburbs lke Puducheri and Raghu- 
na&thapurem were newly ‘ormed. The first of these was intended 
for the Paraiyas who hicherto lived in a filthy den, or as Sir Sashia 
put it, in a ‘pigsty’ exhaling foul smells emanating from the 
carcasses uf slaughtered and dead animals ; unapproached, owing to 
the narrowness or total absence of lanes, even by scavenger’s 
carte ; and harbouring cholera and small-pox which coatinually 
decimated the population io that quarter. In 1888, a new cheri 
called pudu (new) cheri was Jaid out on an extensive, airy and high 
ground io the east of the town, ard provided with regular streets 
of snfficient breadth, encloving an open square in the middle, and 
terminating in commons iu all directions. The hamlet was 
divided into several warde for different communities such as 
Chucklers, Vettiyans, and others ; wells were sunk for the supply 
of drinking water; and a Charch was built for the use of the 
Christian inhabitants. The old Paraicchéri was razed to the 
ground, and in its place a ‘smiling’ garden was raised to supply 
the town ‘with pure air iaden with fragrance of many a flower’. 


. ; Similarly for the convenience of the Velaiyans of the town, the 
hemlet of Raghundthapuram was formed aa an exfaasion of the 
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tewn on the south weet. It was built with ‘broad regular streets 
and back lanes ’—the very ‘envy of the town house-holders’. 


The cleansing of tanks which formed the third item of the 
programme was carried out with equal foresight and vigour; and 
the story of the renovation of the Pallavan tank which had 
known no cleansing for some sixty years would show what truly 
oriextal methods we1e employed in carrying out these repairs. 
The season of the year 1884-5 proving rainless, the tank dried up. 
Accordingly all the available labour in the State was summoned 
for paid compulsory service, through the revenue agency, in 
batches of thousands, each batch working for three days in 
succession and being relieved subsequently. The average number 
at work was 3.000 per diem, with «a record of 5,000 on 
@ particular day. There was no machinery of any kind except a 
hand pump or two; but all the thousands of men worked in the 
broiling heat, with the Karbar ot the State and of the Jagirs, the 
Tahsildars and other high oftivers personaJly whipping them on 
to exertion ; and a never-ending hne of men and women carried 
the slush and the silt in relays, and an ever-multiplying number 
of hand-picotahs and swing-baskets drained tue tank of its liquid 
contents. And so the work went on incessantly night and 
day under the system of relief and all the while, there stood a 
Sirkar conjee thotty and water pandal hard by inviting the 
labourer to a free drink and some rest. 


In the same maaner numerotss other ponds in the town were 
repaired, and venovated. In 1889, the largest of these tanks 
called Pudukulam was taken up. It was calculated that by 
deepening and widen‘ng, it might hold 115 million gallons of rain 
water collected on a water-shed mostly under jungle, and there- 
fore naturally free from the contamination of man and beast, and 
suppw the town with wholesome water from year’s end to year’s 
end without fear of drought. The work of repairing the tank 
lasted off and on for seven years, and when it reached completion 
in 1894-5 it proved Jarge evough to render a scheme of water- 
works possible for the town. ‘The tank as it now stands is a 
pretty sight to see with its magnificent sheet of water enclosed 
by bigh and neatly turfed banks wide enough at the top to be a 
promenade and a drive. ' 
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' +o wonder that, with these imprévements, end the sreotien 
of sevetal public baildings, the appearance of the town changed 
as j}f by magic and pecple who hud known its tortuous streets and 
filthy slums could hardly recognise it after some years. * “New 
suburbs, new streets, new lanes added to new roads and hew 
tanks and old tanks s0 improved as not to be easily recogniced, 
ali kept in perfect order and cleanliness and all lighted without 
stint inthe dark hours, met them at every tura and confounded 
them for the nonce”’. 


The Water-werks.—In the very year of the completion of 
the Puduknlam tank a street cistern was constructed and fitted 
up with closing taps. A scheme of supplying waier through 
pipes was formulated hy Mr. Hormsji Nowroji in 1897 aad some 
of the public buildings were provided with water in 1904 under 
the scheme. In 1908-9, a tresh scheme based more or less 
on the vriginal Hormsji Nowroji scheme but modified in details 
was furnished by Mr. B. C. Frubling, and put into execution 
ander his supervision. ‘lhe work was completed two years later 
at a total cost of Rs. 1,138,000. 

Under the modified scheme, the town is now supplied with 
wholesome water at every principal street corner. In so doing 
advantage has been tuken of the natural slope of the town from 
north to south, and of the existing rectangular street formations. 
Pudukulam at the south is the supply reservoir. Its water is 
allowed to pass through some settling tanks, and pumped into a 
service reservoir sixty-one feet high in the Machuvadi upland 
at the northern extremity, from which the water descends to the 
streets by natural grav:tation. 

A Jewel filter was installed in 1915-6 at a cost of Re. 26,064 
and the filtered water so obtained has been pronounced by the 
Director of the King Institate at Guindy to be ‘ free from cxganic 
impurities ’, and to be ‘ sgperior to the Trichinopoly water though 
not quite so good as that of Tanjore’, Butibie isan event which 
belongs ta the h‘stary of Municipa] administration. 


Drainage.— The steep gradient from north to south which the 
‘town naturally enjoys is favourable to drainage but over agninst 
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it yausb be set the disadvantage arising from the absence of large 
supplies ef water from some lake or river. In the monsoon 
season, the town gets itself cleansed by the storm water which 
flushes the drains and finally cischarges itself into an irrigation 
regeryoir at the southend. This automatic cleansing is facilitated 
by periodical repairs to the drains, and the renovation of tunnels. 
In seasons of seaoty rainfall or drought the sewage collects in 
pools at the front or the back of houses, and either desiccates 
in the tropical heat or percolates down the soil. From 1895 such 
collections have been carted and disposed of outside the town. 

A lakh of Rupees was sanctioned in 19138 by His Highness 
for the improvement of the town drainage, and a scheme since 
drawn. vp under the expert advice of Mr. W. Hutton, a.M.1.¢.8., 
is now-under cousideration. 


Conservancy Department and the Sanitary Board.—Iu early 
times the conservancy of the town was in the bands of the Karbar. 
It was subsequently traosferred to the town Sub-Magistrate, and 
in 1886 an Inspector was appointed to look after street lighting 
and sweeping, house scavengiug, and tank conservation. In 1903, 
a Sanitary Board was constituted with the Uewan Peishkar as 
the President, and the State Engineer and the Chief Medical 
Officer as members. Toe Treasury Officer and the Superintendent 
of Salt and Abkari also joined it Jater on in some capacity cr other. 
The Board maintained a full-timed paid Secretary to carry out its 
instructions. This institution was iu existence for nine years and 
did some useful work. It undertonk and carried out a programme 
of tunnels, culverts and revetments, improved slums and arranged 
for some town extension. 


The Municipality.—The question of constituting the town 
into a Municipajity ‘‘ on the lines of Banganapalle’’ was mooted 
in 1907-8. But the townsmen whom it chiefly concerned were 
not alive to its importance and showed some hostility, covert or 
epen, preferrmg, as the truth was, “the material advantages uf 
practical immunity from special Municipal taxation to the 
problematical privileges of Self-Government ’’. 

The present Municipality was brought into existence in 
‘April 1912 under Reguiation I of that year. The Municipal 
Gonnoil.was originally composed of eight nominated nrembers 
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ehosen from officials and non-officials ia sequal numbers, avd 
presided over by a paid Chairman also nominated. An elective 
element restricted to one member was introduced in 1913. Four 
members are pow secured by slection. 


The Municipality comprises the town and its four suburbs, 
Tirugdkarnam, Trruvappur, Malai Idu and Pichathanpatti occa- 
pying u total area of 4°5 square miles and containing a population 
of 26,850 according to the latest census. It is eligible for an 
annual contribution of Rs. 14,000 from the State. In 1917-8 its 
revenue from reuts, rates and other sources amounted to 
Rs. 53,015, and the incidence of taxation stood at as. 10 per head 
of population. Out of its collections it spent Rs. 11,654 on roads, 
streets and lanes, Rs. 3,273 on the water-works, Rs. 8,840 on 
lighting, etc , and Rs. 16,799 on sanitation and public health. 


Since its introduction the Municipality has built a vegetable 
and meat market, a couple of slanghter-houses and some cart- 
stands. Ithss added a Jewel filter to the water-works, and 1e now 
preparing a scheme of drainage. 


‘I'ne town has also a weekly market, a clock-tower (attached 
to the Public Offices), an Ananda Bhag (Public gardens) and 
People’s Park, a Band Stand, avd a Museum but they mostly 
belong to an older day and regime when the State coffers were, 
without distinction of town and covntry, vtilised for the 
beautification of the capital. The town has also Hospitals, 
Dispensaries and Schools; but the Municipality does not ran 
or subsidise any of them. 


Village Conservancy.—A beginning in rural sanitation was 
made in 1892-3 when Karambakkud), Arimalam, Rayapuram, 
and the taluk towns were relaid with broad and etraight streetr, 
and provision war made for their being hghted and scavenged 
daily. A scheme of town extension was also matured for every 
place, and houee sites were granted. In the following year the 
officer in charge of the town hospital—called Apothecary in 
those days-~was mode Chief Sanitary Officer for the State, and 
ordered to report on rural sanitary improvements after personal 
inspection. In, 1895-6, Annavdasal and Ponnamarévati were 
wejaid, and furnished with a scavenging and lighting stef. The 
apervision of rural sanitation which was hitherto wnder the 
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Tahzildars was transferred in 1902-3 to stationary officers like 
Megistrates and Sub-Assistant Surgeone, but circuiting officers 
were asked t> report on the health and sanitation of villages. 
The Inspector of vacc'nation was also recognised as an ex-officio 
Sanitary Iaspector. The idea of organising local committees 
came in about 1898; a village Sanitation Regulation was passed 
in 1909-10 ; and in the same year the five villages of Tirumayyam, 
Arimalam, Ponnamacdavati, Annavdsal, and Karambakkudi were 
constituted into unions though they actually began to work only 
two years later. In 1915-6 a seat in every union was thrown 
open for election, and a non-official Chairman sat in Arimalam. 
In the next year a set of rules relating to burning and barial 
grounds was framed under the Sanitary Regulation, and a 
committee was appointed to investigate the causes of decline in 
public health, and suggest remedial measures. Under its advice, 
Sanitary Inspectors have been appo‘nted for the three teluks and 
a standjng Health committee consisting of the Dewan Peishkar, 
the Chief Medical Officer, the Municipal Chairmsn and four nov- 
officials has been called into existence to suggest improvements 
from time to time. 


The Sanitation cf the interior is now attended to bv two 
agencies, the village unions in the five places where they exist, 
and the village conservancy establishment in the other larger 
villages, under the general control of the Revenue Department. 
They are all subject to the annual inspection of the Chief 
Sanitary Officer and the Inspectors of Sanitation and Vaccination. 


The receipts of the unions were Rs. 13,479 in 1917-8 
including a State Grant of ‘Rs. 3,000, and the expenditure was 
Rs. 11,117 a comparatively poor fignre ascribed to the difficulty 
of securing contractors to carry out sanctioned programmes of 
public works. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY: THE DARBAR 
AND THE DARBAR OFFICE. 


poe me oe ERE pear 8 st ere 


The Representative Assombly.— The experiment of associatiog 
the people in some measure with administration originated in 
the yesr 1902 when arrangements were made for the holding of 
an Assembly of Nominated Representat.ves. It was composed 
of 30 persons representing various interests and selected from 
f@mong persons nominated by the Heads of Departmente and 
certain public associations. The results of the Administration of 
the State for the yeur preceding as well as a programme for the 
fature were placed before the Assemblv, and oa every member was 
conferred the rigbt of putting interpellations, and making 
suggestions on matters touching the Administration. 


Since then the Assembly has met year after year and carried 
on the work outlined above, the constitution of the Assembly 
undergoing some changes from time to time. The membership 
which was annual to bepin with was after a time extended to 
three vears to give it some ‘status and stability’. An elective 
element was introduced in 1907, and the Assembly that met on 
July 26th of that year was renamed the Representative Assembly 
and contained 18 elected members vut of a total of30. In the next 
year the members were granted the privilege of making suggestions 
in person and leading discussions. - But the re-election of 1910 
which followed upon the going out of the first batch of elected 
Representatives showed thai the Assembly had not taken roof ; 
indeed there was hardly any interest shown in some electoral 
divisions. 

The elected element fell to 13 in 1918 but rose to 26 in 1916 
in pursuance of a boon granted by His Highness in connection 
with his marriage. 

The Assembly serves at present “a useful purpose in bringing 
before the Dserbar the needs and requirements of the various 
paris of the State which the members represent’. In addition 
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to" the annual meetings, the members are also oodasionally 
consulted om questions about which it is desired “to elicit an 
expression of public opinion”; and this isdone sometimes by 
correspondence, and sometimes by holding a special session. 


His Highness was present at the 1914 and 1915 sittings of 
the Assembly and watched the proceedings with interest. In the 
latter year Her Highness the Rani also attended. 


The Darbar.—The head of the Administration was originally 
terrned kdriakarta. It would appear that towards the end of tne 
18th century the name changed into Sirkil. During the minority 
(1807-1817) of Raj& Vijaya Raghundétha Tondaiman Bahadur 
the affairs of the State were managed by two Managers 
who were near relatives of the Prince. They acted under the 
advice of a Resident—for so the Political Agent was then called. 
A Sirktl was also in office for most of the time. Between 1815 
and 1817 (or 1822?) the place of tke Sirkil was occ2zpied by a 
Principal Councillor assisted by two Sobordinate Covncillors. 


During the minority of His late Highness a Council of 
‘Regency composed of the Dowager Rani, the Fouzdar and the 
Sirkil carried on the administration. About 1851 the Sirktl was 
assisted by a Deputy Sirkil. 


The designation of the Minister was changed from Sirkil to 
Dewan in 1885. 


During the minority of the present Raji the Dewan was 
made a Dewan-Regent, and he was at the head of the State 
assistea by an officer called the Assistant Dewan. 


In 1898 when His Highness went to England for the first 
time a Councillor was appointed “to conduct the administration 


conjointly with the Dewan ”’. The Councillor’s post was abolished 
in July 1908. 


“In March 1909, the presenti State Counci] was constituted 
‘and given some of the powers of the Raja, as he had to be absent 
from the State almost continuously for some yeare on acconnt of 
his health. The State Council consists of a member of the 
Indian Civil Service as Superintendent of the State, a Dewan, 
and the Chief Judge as ex-officio Councillor. The Superintendent 
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quid the Dewan have separate portfolios but the Chief Judge has 
hone, and i8 consulted by the other members on some specified 
matters and whenever ascessary *’. 


The Darbar Office—Jn the beginning of the 19th century 
there was hardly any office or establishment for the Sirkil. 
Subsequently when an office became necessary a single 
establishment sufficed for the executive, judicial, and revenue 
administration. ‘The Sirkil personally issued receipts in token of 
revenue payments, and till about 1882 when the Chief Court was 
reorganised the Huzur or Appellate Court was conducted as a 
branch of the Sirkil’s or Huzur office, the Sickil combining in 
himself the functions of the highest Executive and Judicial 
Officer. 


In Mr. Morris’ scale of establishments dated 1867 no mention 
is made of a Sikil’s office but he and the two Karbars of the 
State have an office in common styled the “Office of General 
Control” presided over by the Dewan. 


The Sirkil’s office must have become separated at a later 
time, and by 1881-2 the establishment coasisted, besides the 
usual menial staff, of a Secretary, an English writer and his assist- 
ant, Vernacular Javobnavises, Record-keepers and Gumastahs. 
The Secretary’s place was abolished in 189 and the office placed 
im 1908 under s Registrar having the rank and powers of the 
Head of a Department and empowered to dispose of routine 
matters 


An audit branch was added to the office in 1896, and a 
system of local audits was introduced in 1913. 


The department now consists of two branches—the Audit, 
and the Correspondence, each having its own staff of Clerks, and 
managed respectively by the Registrar and the Manager under 
the coatrol of the Darbar. All bills relating to establishment, 
travelling allowance, and contingent amounts are subjected to 
pre-audit; and the accounts of the towv, and of some of the 
moffusil offices, to an annual local audit. ; 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE MILITARY. 
~~ aker~2-> 


The military services that the early Tondaimans rendered to 
the Nawab of Arcot and the British Power in the 18th century 
were due to a well-organised feudal system under which it was 
possible to summon a numerous body of fighting men for 
instant action. When a call came from the Suzerain, the Raja 
had only to communicate his wishes to his Sardars and Sérvaikdrs 
who forthwith summoned the Amarakirs or the fighting men, 
and led them personally to battle. 


The army that was thus marshalled consisted of a combatant 
branch of Amarakars, Sardars, and Sérvaikars mentioned above, 
and an equally large body of camp-followers including a 
compissariat under the supervision of Peisbkars and Karoama. 
A number of hanis—men and even women—were also requis:- 
tioried to look after the bullocks which dragged the guns and 
carried the stures. A grass cutter accompanied every cavalry 
man. There were numerous Harikars who combined in them- 
selves the duties of messenger end spy .* 


The weapons used weie the sword and target, spear, dagger, 
pike, matchlock, sling, bow and boomerang (Valari); and the 
figbting men were classified into different battalions, and branches 
of service uccording to the aims which they bore. There was 
also some sort of training. 


The forces that the Tondaimaus were thus able to collect for 
the use of their allies were certainly not despicable either in 
numbers. or fighting quality. According to some Ina office 
records they sometimes amounted to 8,000 and 4,000 men: but 
the figures probably include the camp followers also. There are 
also records to show that in 1797 the Nawab had himself 
permitted the roaintenance of 1,500 horse. 3,000 men were 
actually sent out in 1752; and 1,500 horse in 1757. It would 





* See History pages 237-243. 
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therefore be fairly accurate to say that the Tondaimans possessed 
sufficient facilities in the 18th century for an army of 1,000 horse 
and 3,000 infantry 

it is unnecessary to speak bere of the efficiency of this army, 
for it would be repeating the events chronicled :n the chapter on 
the history of the State. It is enough to say that in those times 
when personal bravery and heroism counted for much more than 
it does now, the fighting men of Padukkdéttai proved themselves 
a@match for the armies of Tanjore, or Trichinopoly or Madara 
and helped to overthrow dynasties, and esiablish coduringly 
two great Powers in Southern India—the Nawab first, and the 
English next. 

After the cessation of War in the Carnatic at the beginning 
of the last century, the fighting qualities of the men deteriorated 
owing to inaction. A Military Department cuntinued no doubt to 
bein existence, composed of the ancient mihtia of irregulars, and a 
Battalion of regulars. But us the men had no work to do they were 
employed to guard the Palace and the Treasury, and watch the 
amani crops (See Chapter XT). Owing to neglect the Regolats 
were also iJl-clothed and ill-dressed, and had oot even the 
necessary drill] and discipline. About 1875 the militia had come 
to a bad state indeed, fur in that year when an endeavour was 
made to organise a State Police with some of them, there was 
hardly any man fit for the service. With the enfranchisement 
of service inams in 1888, the fendal ties were snapped and the 
militia ceased to exist as a fighting unit. 

But the Regulars who +till continue to he maintained are 
better equipped and provided for than before. They consist of a 
Cavalry (Body-Guard) of 19 and an infantry of 110men. Of these 
five are native commissioned and 17 non-commissioaed officers, 
The infantry is now employed io guard the Palace, the Treasury, 
and the quarters of the State Superintendent and the Dewan. 
The Cavalry is used as an escort to His Highness, the Political 
Agent, and the two officers mentioned above. 

The head of the force was formerly called Fouzdar. Later 
on he came to be denominated Resaldar. He is now styled 


Commandant, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PALACE ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Palace establishment invludes 3 variety of departments 
more or less domestsc in nature and contriboting toa great extent 
to the personal comforts, pleasuies, and dignity of the Raja. 
According to a list prepared in 1881-2 it consisted of nine 
huvdred and twenty four hands. Of these, 239 including 126 
Sepoys, 21 Troopers, 25 Sardars, 40 Razus, and 27 Bandsmen 
constituted a Military force and Body-Guard ; 155 were employed 
in the Stables; 153 in the Palace stores; and 51 in conducting 
worship and performing ovher religious ceremonies; leaving 
besides 327 hands comprising a miscellaneous and motley group 
of dependants, pensioners, favourites, insignia bearers, palanquin- 
bearers, cooks, musiciuna, and meniale. 


Since the year mentioned above, there have no doubt beea 
frequent reorganisations of staff, and redistmbutica of duties; but 
the several departments of work have practically remained the 
same; and these are noticed kelow except the 1nlitary an account 
of which has been already given under Chapter XVI. 


The Stables —The Stables comprise an Anat layam for 
elephants, a Peritya layam for horses and bullocks; a Vandi mal 
for carriages a tent esiablishraent, and a motor establishment. 
The Periya or Aramanat layam formerly contained the horses 
intended for the Raja’s personal use only, and there were 
besides two other stables, a Bapu layam for the horses of the Raja’s 
friends and relatives, and a Kuti layam for the animals of the 
cavalry ; but now they aze all merged into one estallishment. 
The Department was originally ander an officer styled the Laya 
Madyasth (Stables correspondent), and had two Salastries 
(Veterinary Surgeons) for tbe elephants, and the horses. ‘The 
officer in charge is at present termed the Stables Superintendent, 
atid # Veterinary Hospital (See Chapter IX) has been separately 
opened af Tirugékarnam. 
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The Poojai Vidu establishment looks after the worship in 
the Srt Dakshinamurti temple in the Old Palace, and the several 
charities enjoined on the State by Sage Saddsiva Brahmam, 
such as the distribution of doles to girls on Fridays, and tv 
Brahmins at Navaratri time (See History, page 178). The 
establishment consists of two sets of hands—Archakars (priests), 
cooks, Paricharakars (waiters), Pandarams (temple servants) etc., 
connected with the worship in the temple; and Vicharanakars 
(supervisors), Sumprathies, Aratki:arars (Store-keepers), Kanga- 
nies (watchmen), efc., connected with an Ugranam (Stores). A 
Kidaram or cow-stall was originally attached to the Poojut Vidu, 
for supplying the milk, butter and curds necessary for the 
worship, and possessed its own staff of AKidaris (cowherds), and 
Kanganies (watchmen), but it has now been dispensed with as 
superfiuous. 


The Vaidic department is under the Danadikar or Almoner. 
He is at the head of the charity, and priestly staff, and atvends to 
the proper performance of the religious functions in the Palace. 
He ic consulted in the matter of Japams (pubiic prayers), and Veda 
parayanams (Vedic xecitals), and is av examiner in the Dussara 
examinations held in oriental and sanskrit scholaaship. He is 
assisted in his work by a Palace PurdAié (Priest), and a Jdéster 
(Astrologer). He was formerly in charge of the Saraswati Mahal 
or Palace Library but it has now been removed to and incorpora~ 
ted with the Sanskrit Patusala (Vide Chapter X). 


The Music Establishment.—There are two halls in the old 
Palace known as the Sangitha Sdla (Music hall) and the Natya 
Sdla (Dancing hall). In one of them are kept in readiness a 
number of musical instruments such as the Vina, the Sarangi, the 
Soragath, the fiddle, and the flute; and a company of dancers, 
singers and other musicians are under employment to give 
pérformances whenever necessary. They are also required to 
entertain the Raj4, during Sannahams (processions), and 
whenever he worships publicly at the Sri Brihadamba ana 
Sri Dakshindmiurti temples. Provision has also been made for 
different kinds of concerts such as the Periya mélam, and the 
Chinna mélam. There are two bands—a carnatic hand which plays 
Indian music with English inetraments, and a European band, 
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which though attached to the military is occasionally called out 
to perform for tbe entertainment of the Raja. There is also a 
Muhamadan concert played with pipes, drums and cymbals 
called Karna, Surna (pipes); Dokra, Nagara, Marba, Arabi, 
Dasa (drums); and janj (cymbals). This music, besides being 
given on state occasions is layed daily both in the forenoon 
and the efternoon in the Palace Hajaram as a mark of royalty. 


The music department was nriginally under a Madyast; it is 
considerably reduced and now controlled by the Palace Manager. 
There are no dancers vow in the Establishment. 


The Bokkusham is the Palace Treasury containing jewels, 


robes, and other valuables of royaliy. The officer in cherge is 
called Bokkushakar. 


The Vaidyam establishment locks after the health of the 
Palace members, and formerly inciuded ‘native’ physicians for 
adults and children. The Palace Surgeon has now superseded 
them. 


The Palace kitchen consists of a store (formerly called 
Periya Ugranam), and three cooking establishments In one of 
these vegetarian and non-vegetarian food is prepared tur the Raja 
by a staff of Brahmin and Non-Brahmin cooks. In another 
Thombaram or servants’ food is cooked for the consumption of the 
dependants and nienials; and in the third, food is got ready for 
daily distribution to the peor. The last of these establishments 
has now been removed to the Olaganathaswamt Matam at 
Sandaippettai. 


Domestic Establishment.— Besides the cooks employed in the 
kitchen, tbere were formerly numerous other domestics such as the 
Pandarams who were in charge uf the clothing; Golnayaks who 
attended to the lhghting; Imarthi-maistries who saw to the 
Palace repairs; Bogis (palki-bearers), Thombarams (sweepers), 
gardeners, tailors, dhobies, and barbers. These domestics still 
continue to be employed, thorgh with the caoange of times and 
needs and fa-hions, they bave altered in number and name. 


The Menial Establishment is also a numerous body. Originally 
the major domo wascalled Adappakaran or Pan-servai, so named 
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as he gave betol to the R4j4. He had under him two grades of 
attendants—the Pertya Pillayandans (senior servants) and Chinna 
Prliayandans (junior servants). The menia] staff consists at 
present of a number of doffadars and dalayats under the control 
of the jamadar of the golden badge. 


The Dignity Establishment.—Foremost among the wen of 
this establish:nent are the Brahmio Harikars who dist:ibute 
Pansup2zrt during marriages and derbars in the Palace, and during 
processions and festivais. There are besides numerous insignia- 
bearers such as Kod wtkkarans, Deevatti servais and Thad? servais. 
The Kodatkkarans sre umbre}la bearers of whom there were two 
classes formerly—the Ul-kudais and the Vels-kudais according as 
their duties lay in or outside the Palace. The Deevatts servais 
are the torch-bearers. The Thadi servats carry the different 
Chébda sticks (batons of honour) called the Thanga Thadi (Gold or 
Government stick), Velli Thadi, Nahib Thadi, and Sida Thadi. Iu 
addition to these are other persons, who, at the time of processions 
carry the various paraphernalia—such as the standard, the 
Jaya Bert (victory drum), Javelins, Susutti,* Ganda-bherunda 
Pakshi, t and are in charge of the Kothala horse (State horse), 
the Kalghiz horse, the Vadyupatai (the ecncert of Karna, Surna, 
etc. and the elephants cairying the guld and silver Howdahs. 
There are again some personal attendants cailed Kavas (shvue- 
bearers), Pavadaz (cloth-holders), and the holders of the insignia 
Chowri and Chamoram. We may also mention here a class of 
poetasters called Kattiyakarans and Bhattu Razus charged with 
the duty of reciting on public occasions laudatory verses, and 
proclaiming the titles, and valorous deeds of the Raja and his 
ancestors. 


Among the personal attendants of the Raja a court fool who 
was also story teller was very much in evidence in former times ; 
but his occupation is new indeed gone. 


The administration of the various depaxtments set forth 
above was origina|ly under an officer styled the Private Manager. 
He is now called the Palace Manager. The Dewan Peishkar has 
charge of the Poojai Vidu. 


Seogi»,». tse Cumeir Uap. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
ee 


The Catholic Missions*.—The earliest references to the 
Christian Missions are contained in the letie:s of the Madura 
Mission which, besides furnishing an account of Jesuit activities 
in Southern India, supply ample information on the social and 
political conditions of the times to which they refer. So far as 
Pudukkéttai territery is soncerned the first allusions are in 
connection with a Kallaz chief Meycondan cf Nandavanampatti 
on the border. The letters refer to him as 3 nopefal convert 
and generous prince whose devotion to the new faith was more 
or less constant. The next information we have 1s that Aviur in 
the Kulattur taluk was the first place to be occupied within the 
wtate by the Jesuits of the Mission. It would appear that it 
was granted in the 17th century by a chieftain of the Peréml} tr- 
Kattalur tract (See History, page 94) referred to in the Mission 
letters as the chief of Kandelir. Here a fine Church was built, 
and the celebrated Miesionarv Rev. T. Venantius Beuchet carried 
on his Jabours. After the fall of the Perdmbtr-Kattalur palayam, 
Avur came under the Kulattur and Pudukkéttai Tondaimans, and 
apprehensions came to be entertained of persecution by the new 
rulers. These fears however proved groundless. It was in the first 
year of the rcle of Raghundtka Raya Tondaimaén (1686-1730) at 
Puduakkéttai that Avuir was finally fixed as ‘‘ a new Catholic centrs] 
settlement in the tract t> the north of the Marava country "’; and 
one of the princes of the Kulattur line—Kamaswami Tondaiman by 
name—is said to have “ developed a marked respect and veneration 
for the Christian religion, its teaching, its ceremonies and symbols 
and especially for the symbol of the Cross”. In 1713 Avr secured 
official recognition as a sanctuary and ssylum in respect of 
Christian debtors; and official guards came to be set about this 
time over the Church and the localty on festival occasions to 
prevent disturbances. 


® From notes kindly furnished by Rev. Casteig, s, 7. : 
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Three years afrer, that is in 1716, the Church at Avér was 
destroyed by the soldiery in a moment of general panic and confa- 
sion, under the impression that the- building might be converted by 
the enemy into a fortress. But tbat the unhappy incident was 
not inspired by any feelings of haired ov a desire for persecation 
is evideot from the circumstance that in the ten years (1717-1727) 
that followed Pudukkottai territory was used as a general refuge 
by Fr. Bertholdi and other Christians who were rudely handled at 
the time at Trichinopoly and other places in the neighbourhood 


About 1732 occurred the invasion of the territory by 
Chanda sahib. Avdir was then occupied by the enemy, and the 
well-known Tamil scholar and Missionary Rev Fr. Beschi who 
was in temporary charge of tne place was seized and il!-treated. 
But he was subsequentiy released when Chanda Sahib learnt. 
who nis prisoner was 


In the years 1745 and 1746 it seemed as if the Christians were 
about to have a bad tine. In the first of these years an attempt 
was made to enforce the paymeui of a contribttion for building a 
ear for a Hindu temple at Pudukkdéttai. In the next year the 
‘Tondaimdn paid a visit to Tirumayyam, and being told that the 
Christian population in the place had corrupted the old religion 
and manners cf the country issued # general mandate for the 
destruction of all the Churches in his territory. But the order 
was forturately reconsidered und cancelled in time. 


In the meanwhile the Jesuit Missionaries who had been 
carrying on the work fell into general disfavour owing to the 
metbods of proselytism that they had employed. Their ways were 
condemned by the Pope in 1744 and the Society of Jesus itself 
suppressed in 1773. _, & 


Still for snother twenty years or so, come ex-Jesuits stayed 
on in the Padukkditai territory and continued the work. Butin 
the year 1794, the place became a bone of contention between the 
Pondicherry Foreign Mission and the Portuguese or Goanese 
Mission both of which claimed jurisdiction over the area. The 
former took its stand on Papal autbority, and the ex-Jesuits who 
stayed on joined itv ranks. The latter society claimed a connection 
through the extinct Madura Mission and contended that the Avar 
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Church was an offshoot of the Madara Mission which had itself 
been “ attached to the Portuguese Mission Province and depended 
ecclesiastically on the Padroado Archbishop of Cranganore on 
the West Coast’. Four Syro-Malabar pnests or catenare as 
they were called also seitled in these parts determined to dispute 
their rights, if necessary. But these were soon left ia nndisturbed 
possession of the field, the Pondicherry Mission retiring from the 
aren, under the orders of tha Madras Government. One of the 
Catenars was Pertya Yagupar (Jacob) whose activities extended 
over Avir, Trichinopoly, and Malaiyadippaiti. He is reputed to 
have built several chattrams and a their (car) at Avir. 


Meanwhile the Jesuits become reorganised in 1814, and 
Fr. Granier of the moder settled in 18388 at Trichinopoly. 
The possession of Avuir which was so near to it beeame once 
again a matter of dispute, but this time it was between the Jesuit 
Mission and the Goanese. In 1846 the differences between them 
became so acute that either side attempted to oust the other by 
resort to violence; and the then Rajd& and Political Agent 
of the State had to intercede. The situation became sill more 
urpleasant in 1857 when the jurisdiction of the Goanese Mission 
over these areas was distinctly recognised by the Pope. 


At present the two Catholic Missions work side by side 
without, is would seem, any of the friction which characterised 
their activities of oid. 


The Protestant Missions *—According to a letter dated 1849 
of Mr. Parker, Political Agent, the Protestant Missionary 
congregavions at Pudukkéttai were originally established by 
Rev. John Casper Kohikoff of the Chorch of England ‘bet.veen 

ese father and himself 110 years of Missionary labour were 
divided’. In the thirties of the last century the work was in the 
hands,of a society of Evropean and Indian workers at Madras 
called the Indian Mission Society’. One of their catechists—‘ an 
energetic man’ established a footing in the town and onened 
some schools in the villages, At the instance of Mr. -R'ackburne 
who was then the Political Ayent the Miesion also received grants 
of land in aid from the State. 


* 


1 20 @vons nutes kindly furnished by Rev. E. Heaman. 
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In 1845 the Indian Mission Society made over its work to 
the American Mission at Madura, and for the next three’ years 
the catechists und teachers of ithe iatter body came ever to 
Pudukkdttai to carry on the work. At the end of this period the 
number of Protestants and Protestant Mission schnois in the 
State increased to 190 and 13 respectively. 


But owing to paucity of hands, the American Missicn wat 
unable after a time to send out the required men for the work 
so that in 1848 it made an offer of the Pudukkéttai territory to 
the Leipsieg Lutheran Mission which this body willingly accepied. 
This Mission (the Lutheran) was for several years a union 
of several Lutheran Chucches in Germany, France, Russia and 
Scandinavie, but gradually the Pudukkdttai urea came more 
and more to be identified with the Swedish Church inside it 
owing to the reason of the Leipsieg Mission itcelf having been 
sapplied from i853 with Swedish men and money. Ia 1901, the 
Church of Sweden Mission became ar independent body, and 
Padukkéttai became one of its principal concerns. 


Till the year 1855 no Missionary was stationed at Pudukkéttai, 
and the work that was carried on was at best spasmodic, desultory 
and irresponsible. The first Missionary who came over was the 
Rev. K. A. Oachterlony “a young Swede, born in Stockholm 
though of Scotcish parentage”. ‘“ With a true Missionary spiric 
he devoted himself to his new field. In the Mission compound 
which was then just a jungle he builf a small dwelling, 34’ x12’ 
with mud walls and thatched roof, and here he \ived for several 
years a life of toil and cares, of toneliness and many disappoint- 
ments. Still Padukkdéttai became his “first love” and with 
admirable faithfulness and a cheerful spirit be carried on his 
hard and often thankless work. In his humble dwelling 
Ouchterlony not seldom received visits of the then Raja who goi 
such a liking for him that he in joke used to call him his Court 
Chaplain, often invited him to his palace, and gave him a 
harmonium for use at the divine services ”’. 

The history of the subsequent years may be briefly chronicled. 
A Mission Bangalow was built in 1870. A Primary school which 
the Mission had maintained ail along in the town was raised 
40 & Lower Secondary echuoi in 1884, to whieh a boarding 
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establishment was atiached in 1903. A fourth Form was opened 
in 1906. It has since been provided with convenient quarters for 
the boarders, and with a commodious sehcool house containiug 
**14 class rooms, one large assembly hall and two smalle:z halls”. 
This school is now a flourishing institution teaching up to the 
sixth Form. 


In the year of the organisation of the boardiog establishment 
for boys, a girls’ school was also opened in the town with 
provision to teach up to the sixth Standard, and four years later 
it was provided with a building of its own. 


For a long time the Mission held its divine services in the 
school building and iu a small chapel within the Mission compound. 
By 1905 the chapel had become too small for the town congregation 
and @ Church to hold about 400 persons was built in the same 
year with funds derived partly from Sweden and partly from local 
contributions. It was consecrated ‘‘on the 6th of November 1906, 
the year as well as the date being of significance in the history of 
the Protestant Cburch, because in that year two centuries had 
elapsed since the first Protestant Missionaries had landed iv India, 
and on the 6th of November 1632 the Swedish hero King Gustavus 
Adolphus fell ov the battlefield of Lutzen in defence of Protestaat 
faith and rights ’’. 


Next to Pudvkkottai town, Kottaikaranpatti is the most 
important Swedish Mission station in the State. It contuins a 
numerous congregation for whom a church has been built. 
Tho other centres are Puducheri, Samuttirapatti, Mettupazti, 
Vailogam, Perungalir, and Karambakkudi. There are now two 
Missionaries in charge of the work, one of whom is engaged in 
evangelistic iabours and the other atcends to the congregations 
and the schools. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
GAZETTEER. 


Alangudi Taluk. 


For administrative purposes, the State is divided intu three 
Taluks, Alangudi, Kulattur, and Tiruwnayyam. 


Of these the Alangudi Taluk covers the eastern portions, and 
has an area of 347°35 square miles. It may be said to be bounded 
on the west by the Tanjore-Pudukkéttai-Madura road but for a 
long narrow strip that lies to the west of this road. On the 
south it is bounded by the Vellar which thus divides it from the 
Tiramayyam Taluk. On the other two sides lies the frontier. 
Besides the Velldr at the boundary four streams pass through 
the Talak—the Kundar, the Agnana vimdéchani (Perungulur) Ar, the 
Uyyakondan, and the Ambuliyér. The Taluk contains the Kavinad 
reservoir, the largest for the State, provided with a dam and 
other irrigation works the largest again for the State It bas ulso 
the largest bridge—across the Pecunguiir river on the Puduk- 
kottai-Tanjore road. 


But for an ontcrop or two of granile occurring at 
Tirugdkarnam, céc., the country is flat, and very gently undulating. 
A lateritic patch stretches between the Vellar and the Peruugu- 
lur Ar. Ochre occurs near Tiruvarankulam, and shells good for 
cement near Karambakkudi. The culour of the soil, and the 
existence of traces of old smithber:es and smelting furnaces furnish 
evidznce of the presence of iron in the soil. Patches of jungle 
are found here and there, and the most important of them are 
the Periavalaikkadu, the Tirnvarankulam kadu, and the Vardpptir 
kddu, containing deer, wild boar, and other yame. 

The soil is in general redloam., In the Kavindd occurs sume 
padugai soil under its big tank. 

This Taluk leads the others agriculturally; for besides 
possessing fairly good soil, und facilities for irrigation, it enjoys 
a reputation for successful husbandry especially by the Nattam- 
bédis and Udayans who make even dry cultivation under wells 
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quite profitabie, so that dry !and in this area fetches nearly as 
much price as the wet. A study of revenue statistics shows that 
the Taluk contains the largest number of smail holdings in the 
State, owned by more or less poor landlords, for while it stands 
first as regards the number of pattas (28,454) it comes last in the 
matter cf assessment (Rs. 2,39,076-6-7— Vide page 237 supra). 
It is also interesting to note that of pattadars paying Rs. 10 and 
under, Alangudi has nearly as ruany as the uther two Taluks put 
together. 


The population of the Taluk is comparatively bigh for its 
size. While it has the fewest villages (189) it stands, according 
to the census of 1911, m:dway between the other two Taluks in 
respect of occupied houses (25,034) and inhabitants (1,438,354) of 
‘whom 1,32,695 are Hindus, 4,835 Muhamadans, and 5,620 
Ohristians. The noticeable castes are Kallars, Nattambadis and 
Udayans. Among ite centres of habitation it includes Puduk- 
kottai the capital and only town of importance in the State. 


Its chief industries are to be found at Pudukkdttai town, 
Tiruvappur and Karambakkudi. Thecapital provides occupation 
fur sundry artisans, among whom may be particularised the stone- 
iuasons working at the Tirugokarnam quarries. At the other 
two places weaving is catried ov, with some dyeing in addition 
at Tiruvapptr, and some mat-weaving also at Karambakkudi. 


The Taluk is not without historical interest. It contains 
vestiges of the early occupation of the land by Karumbars 
and Vellalars (See Semmattiividuthi), by the Pallavardyars 
(See Perungultir), and by the Cholas (Vide Adanakkéttai and 
Tiruvarankulam). In it lie the earliest settlements of the raling 
Tondaimans (See Ainbukkdévil), and two of the most important 
Hindu shrines at Tirugdédkarnam and Tiruvarankolam, which 
being also ancient possess considerable archwological interest. 


Adanakkottai.— (Distance *14} miles; Fopulation + 1,720) 
lies on the Tanjore road, and is a convenient halting station to 
tourists and circuiting officers. It is the Adan-ur-kdttat of the 
inseriprions—the fort of Adan’s village. It is therefore a mistake 


* All distances in this Chapter are given as measured from the Capital. 
+'vhe population figtires refer to the Census of 1911. 
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$6 call it, as is sometimes done, Adinakkétiai or the-fort in one’s 
édinam or possession. There was an engagement in and about 
this placo im May 1781 between the forces of Haider and the 
Toudauninu—at which the tutte: were victorious; ani tradition 
teHe how a man concealed in the hollow of a tree shot the 
Muhamadan leader dead with a well aimed arrow, after which 
the invading forces fled in panic, aad Adanakkéétai was saved from 
plunder and pillage. It would appear that at the time of the 
encounter, the Tanjoie road did not pass through this village 
but skirting :t touched Sembatiur and Veeradippillayarkovil close 
by. It may also be mentioned i» passing that the God of the 
latter place is highly venerated hy devotees who in consequence 
pay him sundry vows. There are two temples at Adanakkottai— 
# Mariemman temple common to seven villages around, and a 
Siva temple the God of which has been named Kulottungesvara 
after King Kulottunga Chola who installed the idol. 


In the 18th ceutory the viliage was assigned to Brabmins as 
aa inant. 


Tt has a Traveller's Bungalow built in 1833 for the use of 
the Tanjore Collectors who were ex-officio Folit.cal Agents of 
the State at thai time; and a Chattram at which Brahmins are 
fed daily. The tank in front of the almshouse contains good 
drinking water. Cashew is grown in the neighbourhood. 


Alaugudi.— (D:stance 12 miles; Populstion 705) is the chief 
station of the Alangudi Taluk. It is toe headquarters of the 
Tahsilder of the Taluk, and contains a Sub-Registry office, a 
Stationary Sub-Magistrate’s vuffice and the office of a Deputy 
Inspector of ‘schools. There are also a Dispensary, a State 
Lower Secondary School, anda Gils’ School A Munsiff's Court 
was opened here about 1878, but closed after a few years for 
want of sufficient work. 


The old temple of Siva here contains some inscriptions 
gelating to grants of land from, among others, devotees at Kalasa- 
mangalam (See under Pudukikdttai), The place has also a small 
Mosque to mest ihe spiritual ncedé of its Mnubamadan population. 
A weekly fair is held every Thursdsy at which vegetables, 
eouoanuts, jack fruits, pulses, and ground-nut may be purchased. 
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Ambakkovil.—(Distance 29 miles; Population 1,068) is the 
earliest seat of the Tondaimans in the State. Its original and 
real pame, as piven in the early inscriptions, is Aluinbil meaning 
according to a copper plate the land where no injustice prevailed. 
Bulze etymology has sometimes associated it with Anbil (ome 
of Love) a place lying to the east: of Trichinopoly. Here is an 
old aud well-endowed temple of Siva naturally held in: high 
veneration by the ruling house, and at the time of installation every 
ruler receives grace by being given Theertham and Prasddam 
(consecrated water und offerirgs) froin this temple. The inscrip- 
tions in the teinple are old and relate as usual to gifts ; and among 
the names of the donors are found those of Anai Tondaiman and 
Kulasekhara Kalingardyar, son of Méavali VanddiRiyar, the 
agent of Neduvaeal ccuntry. The village is now mostly inhabited 
by the Ambundttu Kallars. 


Chinnaiya chattram.—(Distance 6 miles) is also called 
Tirumairéydpuram after Tirumalrdéya Tondaiméin who founded 
a chattram here about 1790. This chattram exists now, and 
wayfarers are given food or doles of rice according to their caste. 
The chattram is well-known for its wholesome drinking water. 


Kanakkanpatti —(Distance 2} miles) is a fertile Brahmin 
settlement now mostly deserted owing to the superior charms of 
the town which is close by. It was originally granted to the 
Brahmins as an inam by Raja Vijaya Raghnuatha Tondaiman, 
but his son—afterwards Raj& Raghundatha Tondaiman, was 
averse to the grant, and closed the irrigation channels cf the 
village. Yielding however to parental remonstrance he opened 
the channels duriog his father’s lifetime, but on succeeding to 
the throne revived his oid hostility and resumed the grant. But 
he soon had cause to repent his sinful folly, for happening to 
hant one sultry day on the confines of the villege he sought the 
place for food and dmnk but found only « poor solitary Brahioin 
who conld give him no more than some gruel. The feast of 
congee (gruel) soon put matters to rights and the Raja made ap for 
the old injury by grantieg fresh iname in addition to tee old ones. 

Karambakkadi.—(Distance 25 miles; Populatien 8,995) a 
poputous village, and a centre of ground-nut cultivation, with 
gome weaving industry in sad about it, Tt was Lhe headquarters 
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of a Deputy Tahsildar for come years and is now oirka séetion. 
It has a Sub-Reyistrar’s office, a Dispensary, a Salt Sub-Inspeutor’s 
pfce, a Post and Tclograph office und a Police station. It has 
some flourishing and well-attended Klementery schools, one of 
which is owned by the Swedish Mission. There is also a Stace 
Weaving school training Panchama boys in the uses ot the 
flyshuttle. The Paraiyans ot the locality are cotton weavers and 
make mundus (coarse Join cloths) and towels. The place has also 
some reputation for korai mats which are mace ond sold in some 
number Acccrding to a custom litigants swear in the presence 
of the idol in the local Karupparkdvil, and the oaths so taken are 
held to be binding on the parties. The place contains two 
Tépes—the Ambal Tope and Bungalow Tope and in the !atcter 
may be seen the remains of the Indigo factory formerly managed 
by Major Blackburne’s brother. (See Chapter VI). From 1890, 
a fair is being held in this place every Wednestay at which, 
among other commorities, ground-nut is bought and sold. Next 
to the town fair, it is the largest in the State. 


Kattakkuricchi.— (Distance 8 miles; Population 418) is 
noteworthy as being the birthplace of His Highness’ grand- 
mother known as the Kattakkuricchi Ayi. It has a fresh water 
pond called Stiryan (the sun) on the road to Kulavdéipszii. 


Kavinad kila vattam.— (Distance 2 miles; Population 985). 
Here is a large reservoir—the largest in the State, filled by the 
Vella4r and irrigating thousands of acres. (See Chapter IV). 
Some of the best lands in the State lie under it. 


Kavinad mela vattam.—(Distance 3 miles) chiefly known 
for the Puskyatthurai or the Bathing ghat on the Vellar which 
lies near the stone causeway on the Madura road. The water of 
the river here is held sacred, and numerous devotees, mostly from 
the capital and the adjoining villages visit it nm Thaz for a dip 
when the Gods of seven temples—Tirngékarnam, Santanada- 
swami temple, Velianur, Tiravengavasal, Tirumayyam, V irdécchalai 
and Kdttig assemble on the river and bless the waters. 


Xilathur.—(Distance 17 miles; Population 1488) 4 fertile 
village, inhabited mostly by the Alengudi ndtiu kallars. There 
i#°4 temple m the neighbouring jungle to Nadi Amman. 
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Kirattur.—(Disiance 25 miles; Population 328) contains a 
slough called Poyyil a false step taken into which will entangle a 
person inextricably. 


Kottaikkadu.— (Distance 12 miles; Population 1,945) forms 
part of the Cusba station of Alangudi. Accordimg to the Staris- 
tical Account of Pudukkottai a fort was built here about 1660 
A. D. by BAldji Pant, which fell into ruins however by the year 
1813. It contains a temple to Draupsad: Amman whose votaries 
practise fire-walking. There is also a Christian Church owned 
and managed by the Trichinopoly Jesuits for the benefit of the 
Roman Catholics who inhabit the locality. 


Kovilpatti —(Distance 2 miles) 1s almost a suburb of 
Pudukkottai ; so close does it Jie to Tirugdékarnam at the northern 
end of the town. Its inhabitants are mostly Valaiyars who are 
engaged as temple servants at Tirugdékacnsam or resort to the town 
for day labour. Originally a straggling hamlet, it was rebuilt 
and reluid by Sir Sashia Sastriar, and n ade into the fine little 
place 1t now 1s. Acco.ding to a legend, the men of this village 
formerly lived at Ettaraikkombu which they deserted in a boay 
on an attempt at outrage mace on unc of their girls by the local 
Poligar. The unfortunate girl committed suicide and became 
after death a Pattavan Goddess. She is now worshipped in a 
temple built for her at Kévilpatti. ‘here is also another Patiavan 
temple mm the place called Malukkankovil at which 4a Malukkan 
or Muhamadan is worshipped becaure it wus his dying request 
and prayer. But his antecedents were by no means such as to 
render him worthy of canonisation, for while in life he was in 
the habit of secretly riding down nightly from Trichinop: ly to 
meet his concubine at Tiruvapptr. One day he was slain at the 
foot of an Ichchi tree by God Malaikkaruppar whose repeated 
warnings he had disregarded in reference to his cjandestine 
meetings. 


Kovilur —(Distance 10 miles; Population 1,514) is the place 
of the red lotus and the Senkandttu kallars. It bas an old 
temple, which had 1n the past donors from smong the Pallava- 
.rayars of Valuttur and the rich traders of Kalasamangalam 
(See under Pudukkéttai). An iogcription in this temple is 
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interesting as showing what compact existed in olden times sgnong 
tha local araiyars to minimise internecine feuds. 


Kulavaipatti—(Distance 10 miles ; Popeolation 1,247). This 
village hes on the road to Arantaéngi in the Tanjore District. 
A chattram was built here about 18038 by the step-mother of 
Raj& Vijaya Raghundtha Tondaiman at which a limited number 
of travellers are now fed. The God of the Siva temple in the 
place is called Aétaviswarar or the Lord of the Jungle, which 
shows that the place was ander forest formerly. Inside the 
temple 1s a metallic image cf Sti Nataraja which is the largest in 
the State. 


Malaiyur.—(Distance 15 miles; Population 1,348) lies 15 
miles off Pudukkdttai town on the Karambakkudi road. It kas 
a Sub-Registrar’s office, a Police station and a Post office. 
A weekly fair is held here every Tuesday. I: hase some insciip- 
tions connecting it with one Kangamalatéva Seliyadardyar 
(Choladarayar) of Kalasamangalam (See under Pudukkottai). 


Mangadu.— (Distance 22 miles ; Population 1,424) is occupied 
by Valuvadis connected by b'ood with the Nagara Zamindars. 
It is noted for its mangoes, jack-fruits and chillies. 


Maniambalam.— (Distance 5 miles; Population 557). The 
Iswarankévil at this p}ace conta'ns some in«criptions mentioning, 
among other things, gifts of lands in 15]1 A. D. by Vijayalaya- 
Tévan of Suraikkudi, and the erection of a mantapam by the men 
of Vandaketrai. 


Manjamviduthi.— (Distance 22 miles; Popuiation 1847). 
The Ambuliydr takes its rise in the jungle adjoining the village. 
It contains a large number of burial urns (wsnéssgsrifaer) as well 
as the remairs of a furnace for smelting iron ore. The viliage 
is said to be fertile. 


Melathur.— (Distance 15 miles ; Population 1,349) is chiefly 
noted for its fertiliry. 
Mukkampatti— (Distance 14 miles; Population 448). It 


has some smiths who make sickles, nut-crackers, and crowbasrs, 
‘The village is said to be ferifle. 
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Mullangurichi— (Distance 21 miles; Populstion 3,204) 
occupied by the Rangiars very distantly connected with the 
Raja by blood. There is a temple to Mériamman here, and an 
annual festival is celebraied which is popular in the neighbour- 
hecd. A fair is held here every Monday. 


Palangarai.—(Distance 13 miler) is chiefly noted for an old 
temple which has now somewhat lost its popularity. Itcontainsa 
well-chiselled idol of Lingotbbavar, with—and this is also found in 
some other temples—the figure of a swan soaring above, and of a 
boar burrowing below. These figures are respectively Brahma 
and Vishnu who, wishing to know the omnipresence of Siva once 
took these shap2s, and explored the spaces of the upper and lower 
worlds without finding either the head or the feet of Siva. 
Tradivion fondly believes in the existence of s treasure-trove of 
gold, silver plates and images in the cellars of this temple. 


Perungulur.— (Distance 11 miles; Popniation 2,524) lies un 
the Pudukkoéttai-Tanjore road at a distauce of 11 miles from 
the capital. Near it flows the Agnauavimdéchani or Perungultr 
river spanned by what is the largest and most eubsiantial bridge 
for the State, and covered on both its banks with extensive 
plancations of casuarina. The place is sometimes called malizka- 
vanam from the quantiiy of Mallika or Jasmine that flowers all 
the year round. It coniains a Dispensary and a Sub-Registrar’s 
office. 


It was the original seat of the Pallavardyars before they 
transferred themselvts to Pudukkéttai. It has two temples of 
antiquity—a Siva temple, and a temple of Malayamarungar. 
According to a local legend the Siva temple was built by 
Kuldéttunga Chéla, and consecrated on the same day as the 
temples at Valuttur and Adanskkdéttai. The circumstauces of 
the erection’ of the temple were as follows:—King Kuldottunga, 
being childless, prayed for an issue, and was required in a vision 
to build a temple over a Lingam which he would find at 
Perungulér, He was blessed with a child on completing this 
pious task. The God of the temple is called Vamsoddarakar or 
the preserver cf the family as he helped to perpetuate the Chola 
jine. 
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The other tempie—viz, of Malayamarangar, dates back 
at least from 1763 A. D. when it was mainly buil, and 
renovated. The God is supposed to nave been brought from 
Malabar. Its priests have always been the Valluvars of the 
Paraiya caste. Near it is a tank the water of which is held sacred, 
and to which pilgrims go to expiate their sins. 


Pilaviduthi.—(Distence 25 miles ; Population 2,101). This ia 
one of the early settlements of the Tondaimans and contains some 
families related to the Raja. A chattran: was built here by 
Rangamma Ayi, consort of Raja Vijaya Raghunatha Raya, with 
arlangements for free feeding on Dwadesi days (twelfth day of 
every lunar fortnight: See UWistory page 180). The village is 
noied for its vegetables. 


Porpanaikottai.— (Distance 4 miles) is a place of legendary 
l-ne. It derives its uname, as the word implies, from a fort in which 
according to tiadition there once stood a palm (Panaz) bearing 
gold (Pdr) truits, which in the present Kalwyuga (iron age) of 
sin and degeneracy has changed into one of the mantapams in 
the fort. The village is situated abou. a mile and a half to the 
north of Tiruvarankulam not far from the old Alangudi road. 
According to the Statistical Account of Pudukkéttai (1813) the 
fort had fallen into decay by the first quarter of the 16th century. 
But vestiges as well as tradition still remain, froin which the 
foilowing particulars are given. The fort is a square brick and 
cbunam structure ahoui two furlongs each way, said to have been 
built in the form of the bird Garuda (kite) with its back facing 
the east, and ite wings outstretched north and sonth. The bricks 
used in the construction are about an English foot in length and 
breadth and four inches thick, being a marvai of strength, size, 
and durability. To the fort are assigned according to tradition 
32 bastions, and a moat which, judged from a ditch 50 feet by 12 
which now lies to the north of the fort, inust have been ,ubstantial. 
It has had several gates, the different names of which are still 
recognisable. Outside the fort is a pit called Surunga pallam or 
the hollow of the secret way, said to communicate underground 
with Vallam near .Tanjore. Inside the fort are traces of a 
building believed to have baen the palace of a Chola, a half-filled 
pond, by name WNiravi, supposed to have been used a5 & 
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Teppakkulam and two temples botk of which cleam to be the 
original altars of the Godling Muniswara who guarded the Gold 
palm. But of these two, the temple »c the west is obviously the 
later building and must have been built not more than 40 years 
ago. However it be, the Muniswarar of the glace is regarded as 
the pristine tutelary deity of Pudukkottai town and palace, whose 
éttam or way across the town is still traced by knowing elders. 
It is also considered dangerous to obsiruct his way by building 
houses in the track and so on. 


Pudukkottai situated in 10° 23’ N. Latituds and 78° 49’ B. 
Longitude, at 312 feet above the sea-level, and lying 33 miles to 
the south of Trichinopo'y by road is the capital of the State, and 
the orly town of importance. It is the headquarters of the 
administration. Here the Raja lives, the Chief Court i< sitvated, 
and the heads of the various public Departments hold their offices. 
Its population was 15,384, 16.885, 20.347 and 26,850 at the census 
of 1881, 1891, 1901 and 1911 respectively. 


Tt is situated in the valley of the Velléi—the historic river 
which fo) merly separated the Konadu ard the Nanadu, the Cholas 
and the Pandyas, and the Tanjocreans and ihe Sétupatis. Its 
position lies in a sharp gradient which beginniny at the northern 
end of the towo termiuates at the Vellar on the sonth and this 
secures fo1 the place the advantage of receiving supplies of storm 
water shed on the northern slopes, and of draining its surpluses 
and wastes away to the south. 


It was originaJly surrounded by an impenetrable jungle which 
formed a natural defence ; and portions of it called Chinnavalat 
kadu and Periavalat kddu tbat are still preserved for their game 
are extant to the north andeast. In former times the approaches 
to the town were through these jungles along three roads on the 
north, south, and west. On these roads stood gateways called 
vadis at distances of three miles, two miles, and half a mile 
respecsively from the town under the charge of a commander and 
a detatchment. Traces of these sentinel stations are still found 
in the local terms Machu vadi, Kummandan vad and Putiavads. 


The town is skirted on the west bya line of low isolated 
rocks which supply excellent granite. Near it are the State 
brigk-works for which good clay is available at Pattaitikulam. 
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Though no river flows through the town, it is within four 
miles of the Veliér and two miles of the Kundar on the south. 


It is difficult to fix the exact daie of the origin of the town. 
It is generally ascribed to the time of Raghunatha Raya 
Tondaiman (1688-1730 A. D.) though certainly either it or its 
neighbovcrhood wus a thriving place even in far eariier times. In 
the inscriptions it is lecated in then (south) Kavindd, and called 
Désakula Manikkapuram. ‘Lhe existence of the Pallavan tank in 
the heart of the present town takes it back to the prekistoric times 
of the Pallavardyars. The eastern portion was the once affluent 
Kalasamangaliam, one of the three great Chetty settlements of 
the past—the place of nine ‘ cities’ built, according to a legend, 
by King Muchukundsa Chakravarti at an auspicious hour fixed by 
Sage Pa.asurd4ma himself. (See History page 69). ‘Ihe western 
portion of the town was called Singamangalam, and these two 
halves of the town—ihe eastern and the western, are even now 
supposed to be under the tutelaiy guardianship of two distinct 
divinities, Thadikonda Ayyanar and Singamuthu Ayyanar. 


How these tcwns perished, or merged into the modern 
Podukkoéttai is not known; nor is it clear when the Aotétaz or fort 
after which it takes its name was built. The Tondaimdan 
Vamsdralt ascmbes it to Raghundtka Raya who as already 
mentioned ruled from 1686 to 1730 but the existence of the fort 
is denied by Ramah Naik, the Kast India Company’s Agent at 
Tanjore who wsiting on 16th June 1754 observed, ‘‘ there is 
neither stone mor mud wall”. The Statistical Account of 
Pudokkottai (1813) however vefers to a fort three saligais or two 
and a quarter miles in circuit, with streets, hovses, and shops 
inside.* Probably the fortifications were destroyed between 
1782 and 1734 by Chanda Sahib or Ananda Row or by both 
auring their invasion of the town (See History pp. 168, 170 and 
171). Both the invaders attacked from an adjoining fort called 
Kalikettai vear Adappakkéaranu chattram to the north of the town. 
At the time of the attack by Chanda Sahib the old Palace was 
destroyed and the approaches via Akkachid tank were closed with 
jungle trees felled for the ourpase. The Palace referred to was 
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*The Trichinopoly manual identifies it with the old Palace Fort now 
standing. 
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probabiy that which is reported tu have stood at the northern 
end and after its demolition a new Palace was built at 
Sivagnanapuram south-east of the town which the then Ra&ja& 
used both as 2 Palace and a hermitage, and where it is sometimes 
supposed Sage Sadasiva Brahmam cams to initiate him into the 
higher truths of Wedantism. 


In 1812 the town was consumed by fire and rebuilt, at 
considerable expense, by Raja Vijaya Raghun&tha at the instance 
of Major Blackburne. (See Chapter X1V). At that time the 
streets were laid in intersecting squares— plan which has been 
preserved to this day in the town and its extensions. In 1813, 
the town cuntained three Palaces, six terraced houses, 300 tiled 
houses and 700 thatched houses besides 21 tiled ard 700 thatched 
houses at ‘firuvappur, and 320 thatched houses at Tirugékarnam, 
both of them suburbs. There were also three chattrams, one in 
the town near the Pailavan tank, one on the Kundar, and one at 
Tirugékarnam, of which the town choultcy was kept opeu only 
during Dussera. 


FEiven iu these early days the town was attractive. Hamilton's 
East India Gazetteer dated 1820 r-fers to “its wide, regular, and 
clean streeis intersecting each other at right angles ’, and to its 
* stuccoed, whitened and tiied ’’ houses. Phuraon’s Gazetteer of 
Southern India (1855) speaks of Pudukkottai as a‘ populous town’, 
ana eulogises its ‘handsome pagoda’, its ‘grand high mosque’, 
its ‘tanks and welis of excellent water’ and the ‘large and 
commodious houses in the principal streets, with tiled roofs, 
several of them being terraced’. 


The expansion of the town sinze its rebuilding in 1812 has 
been steady and contimuous, and received considerable imoetus 
during the administration of Sir Sashia Sastriar (1878-1894). 
During his time several suburbs like Puduchéri were brought into 
existence, the streets were relaid, tanks were deepened and 
cleansed, and a programme cf poblic buildings was wmaugurated 
and largely carried out. (See Chapter XIV). The sanitation of 
the town which was for a long time in the hands of the Revenue 
Department was transferred in 1903 to a Sanitary Board of 
officials, and the town was constituted into a Municipality in 
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The town is at present composed of the town proper, and of a 
number of suburbs and extensions. The suburbs are Tirugdékar- 
nar, Tiruvapptr, Karaithéppu, and Pichathdnpatti; and chief 
among the extensions are Sandappéttai, Puduchén, Ramachandra- 
puram, Raghunathapuram, Sandanadapuram, and Martanda- 
puram. 


The towu proper consists of wice straight streels running 
east-west and norvh-south, and intersecting one another at right 
angles. The innermost of these squares is a foit which though 
provided with high ramparts is of no mil-tary value at present. 
Within it lias the oid Palace now no longer used as a place of 
residence by the Raja. It contains the chapel of Sri Dakshina- 
mitrti, a Darbar Hall which is used on State occasions and the 
Palace Stables. State functions and Palace ceremonies, inclnding 
the Dussera, are conducted here. The Military, Huzur, and 
Police cffices are also located here. 


Outside the innermost square, and abutting on the fort on its 
eastern side are the .emple of Sandanadaswami, and the 
picturesque little Pallavan (Sivaganga) tenk with its central 
mantapam, numerous stairs, and fine parapet walls. 


The next outer square, knucwn as the Rajaveedi (Raja’s 
street), is probabiy the bast part of the town. Its southern side 
constitutes the bazaar street; on its western side tive the relatives 
of His Highness; and the other two sides are inhabited by ald 
families »f d.stinction and some of the principal officers of the 
State. The bazaar street which was re-formed not long ago 
presents a pretty appearance with its uniform booths provided 
with stone flags and Calicut tiles roofing. 


Town extension has been chiefl, to the west and the south. 
Several of the old sections have now entirely disappeared, e. g.» 
Sivagndnapuram snd Sivanandapuram. To the south of Siva- 
gnéuapuram is the village of Ponnanpattj, otherwise called 
Dakshinayapuram or the village of Dakshinamarti granted as 
Sarvamanyam in honor of Srf Dakshinainurti whose worship 
was enjoined on the Tondaimans by Sage Sadasivan. There is a 
tank here the water of which being dedicated to Ayyandr is 
‘considered too sacred to be drunk. 
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Sandappétiat to the’ west of the town proper was and is, as 
the name implies, the market place cf the town. The fair was 
formerly held on the roadside (See Chapter XIV) but has now 
been shifted to a grove to the south of the road where permanent 
metal sheds have been erected for the sale of commodities. The 
fair whick is held every Friday is one of the largest not only in 
the State but also for many districts in the Madras Presidency. 
The high ground of Sandappéttai has been taken advantage of for 
town extension, and quite a numocer of streets have sprung up 
with some well-built and pretty houses. 


Of the suburbs, Tirugékarnam and Tiruvappur are described 
elsewhere in this chapter. Kdaraitthéppu, a suburb to the south is 
chiefly inhabited by the Shanars and the menial and agricultural 
classes. It contains the sacred grounds of Malai Idu on which 
the Rani cf Rajdi Vijaya Raghundtha performed Sati, in memory 
of which evert a temple bas been but on the site, and worship 
is offered. Near it is the Kundar on the banks of which are 
found the remains of an Indigo Factory which flourished there 14 
the first half of the last century. 


Pichathanpatét is chiefly important for a fine old Bungalow 
now used as a Residency by the Political Avent during bis visits 
to the capital. It is nearly a century old and is mentioned in 
Hamilton’s Gazetteer (1820) which says, ‘ About a mile and a 
half to the south-west of the capital Tondaimadn has an excellent 
house built and furnished after the English fashion where every 
respectable Enropean traveller is sure of meeting witha bospitable 
reception ’. 


Communica tions.—The internal] and external communications 
of the town are numerous and efficiently maintained. The town 
is noted as alheady mentioned for its broad, straigbt, gravelled 
streets with wide drains, and turfed bunds. It is connected by a 
system of radial roads with every part of the interior, and with 
the principal district towns, and railway centres of British India 
around. (For details See Chapters VII and XIV). 


Water supply.—The reader is referred to Chapter XIV for 
the facilities for water which the town enjoys. Small asis its size, 
it has no less than 20 to 30 tanks and a visitor is often surprised at’ 
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his finding one at alinost every street corner; and the terms 
Asyarkulam, Piliatkulam, etc., show how they cwe their existence 
to the charity of some Aiyars or Pillais who held high positions 
formerly in the land. Kummandarkulam near the Hospital is 
Commandant kulam and was excavated by Consmandant Muthn 
Nayakka. There are aleo numerous ponds in the suburbs—three at 
Sandappéttai, three at Tirugékarnam, and three at Pichathanpatti. 


Of these about a dozen are conserved for drinking purposes, 
especially Pudukkulam, Aiyarkulam, Pallavankalam, Verkappaiyan 
corani, and Mapillaiyakulam. The largest of them is Pudukkulam 
which lies at tue south-eastern end and constitutes the source of 
water now supplied to the town through pipes. On its southern 
bank are situated the water-works where the water is filtered and 
pumped to the Machuvadi upland oc the north from which it 
re-euters the town through pipes (See Chanter XIV). 


The places of worship, are alco, for a town of its size, fairly 
numerous. The moss important temples are those of Sri 
Brihadamba at Tirngdédkarnam and Sandanadaswami in the 
town. Other places of Hindu worship are the Vaishnavite 
temples of Varadaraéj. H'erumal in the Eastern third street, of 
Venkatesa Perumal ot the bank of the Aiyarkujam, and of Vitéba 
on the bank of Pallavankulam, the Ammankovils dedicated to 
Arianachiaminan, Manomaniamnman and Kamakshiamman ; the 
altars of Thadikcnda Aiyandar, Singamuthu Aiyanar and Porpanai- 
yn ; the temples of Sundaresa and Sri Dakshinamiurti (in the old 
Palace), a Mariammankovil on the confines of Tirugékarnam and 
Tiruvappur; and a Sri Venugopalaswam:kovil at Tiruvapptr 
itself. 

There are two Churches the Swedish Mission Protestant 
Church at the north end, and the Catholic Church at the south 
end. There are also two Mosques—one in the town and ove at 
Tiruvappir—the former of which is more than a hundred years 
old and is ascribed to one Mundra who is also credited with 
having built some mantapams at Pallivasal in uhe Tirumayyem 
Talok (See under Pallivasal). 


Public Buildings.—Foremost amang the public buildings are 
the Public offices at the southern end of the town—a ‘ handsome 
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two storied building’ constructed in the form of « hollow square 
(313 feet by 305 feet) with eight staircases, two of which he inside 
towers rising 102 feet high. Herein are located the Darbur office, 
the Chief Court, the Revenue offices including the Dewan 
Peishkar’s office, the Treasury, and the State Press. 


The next important building is the College house which is 
aiso a noble edifice. It has a Theatre Hall, which with ita lofty 
ceiling and gothic windows of stained glass is a fine appendage. 
Other buildings of note are His Highness’s Bungalow, the 
Superintendent’s quarters, the Central Jail, the Hospital, the 
Municipal office, and the Workshop. There are also a Town 
Hall, and a Victoria Jubilee Arch built more or less with public 
money. 


A New Palace is now under construction and nearing 
completion. When finished it bids fair to prove the most stately 
building by far that Pudukkottai has. It is situated in an 
extensive compound with many walks and drives, affording 
much scope for landscape gardening. It will be equipped with 
electrical fittings and a lift, and provided with a numter of out- 
houses——Servants’ quarters, Guest houses, Stables, Manager’s and 
Secretaries’ officcs. 


Among the useful institutions in the town may be 
mentioned the Town Hospital, the Women and Children’s 
Dispensary (Hospital), the Museum, the Ananda Bagh (Public 
gardens), the OLservatory, the Maharajah’s College, the Swedish 
Mission School, the Rani’s Frec Secondary School for girls, the 
Town Mubhamadan School, the State Industrial School and the 
State Training School. 


Guest houses, choultry and Travellers’ Bungalow.—There are 
at present a Travellers’ Bungalow, a guest house for the use of 
Europeans and Indian guests and achoultry in which Brahmins 
are fed, and non-Brahmin pilgrims are given Swayampdkame or 
rice doles. 


Industries.—Being the principal and most populous town in 
the State it contains numerous artisans. Nearly 200 families of 
silk weavers flourish at Tiruvappur and prepare cloths mostly 
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imhipedied for the use of the Chetti woman: A‘ Tirugédkarnam 
ite neighbourbaed live a number of skomegraaons working at 
tha stone~quazries clase by. ‘The town hag # xeputation for scents 
fgnented sticks and wafers), - There are quite a mumber of traders, 
‘brokers, and commission agents whose business ia chiefly with 
the town and the Chetti villages, There ure also a State Press, 
and & private Press, the first of which prints and publishes the 
fortnightly State Gazette. The most thriving occupations are 
trade, the public service, and the legal profession. 


The Pari is a relic of the old watching system still preserved 
in the town for the sake of its antiquity. I+ consists of batches 
of men who proceed along the four streets constituting the 
innermost square of the town at fixed intervals from 10 p.m. to 
4a.m. by way of watching the streets, and rousing the sleepers in 
the houses to see for themselves that allis well. The Pdris which 
are five in number are named from the music they make. 
They are the Para Pdri, Sangita Puri, Aleuja Pari, Veerannan 
Pari, and Mani Pari. The first of these is the tabor ; the second 
is Periya mélam or the ordinary pipe and drum; the third vocal 
music accompanied by flute, bag pipe, and drum; the fourth is 
the Indian horn and tabor ; and the fifth the bell. 


The Dussera is the holiday season at Pudukhotta: and lasts 
from 9 to 10 days. At this time the Doorga Puja (worship of 
Goddess Doorga) is conducted at the Tirugdkarnam and 
Sdndanathaswami temples, and the Goddesses at these shrines 
are -picfuresqguely and variously draped and decorated every 
morning and evening. 


During Dussera Brahmins are treated as ‘guests, feasted 
free at the choultry and given daily doles consisting of a measure 
(Padlavan Padi, See Chapter V1) of rice, and four Amman cashes, 
the money present being enhanced to a couple of annas on the 
closing day. 

' An examination—probably a relic of the old university 
system in India—is also held in the various branches of 
Pangkritic lore—language, philosophy, and the arta, and Sambha- 
wands ox prizes ranging from a few Rapees to a maximum of 
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Res. 21 per head are awarded to the successful exransinass- “These 
presents being also of the nature of annual grants in support of 
scholarship, the passed candidates visit the State annuedly at this 
season to draw their stipends and discourse to the public on the 
subjects in which they are proficient. 

All this naturally attracts a large crowd of visitors from the 
interior and from outside the State. Temporary booths are 
erected—in fact every house front in the main streets becomes a 
stall for the nonce—in which cheap jewellery, Indian utensils in 
brass, bell-metal and pot stone, vernacular publications, bangles 
and toys are vended. 


On the last day a procession known as Sanniha saviri led by 
His Highness and accompanied by the Dewan, the heads of the 
militia, and the principal officers winds along the highways on to 
Tirugokarnam from which the idol of the Goddess Srt Briha 
damba is taken out in procession to Akkal Raja fort to the east 
of the temple there. The Dussera arrow is then shot on the 
Vannia tree and the tilaka (forehead mark) is painted on the 
forehead of the R&jé& with the trickling sap of the tree. 


Padukkottaividuthi.— (Distance 12 miles ; Population 1,107). 
The village is near Alangudi. It hasa temple to Ganesa called 
Nemmakkottai pillaiyar, and believed to be a great giver of gifts. 


Puthambur.—(Distance 64 miles; Population 1,173) is a 
Muhamadan village. Tobacco and betel are grown here. 


Poovarasakudi.—(Distance 6 miles; Topulation 1,492) is 
considered the centre of the Valnad Chetties. 


Raghunathapuram.—(Distance 32 miles; Population 1,321) 
is inhabited chiefly by the Nattambadis who are skilled hard- 
working cultivators. 


Sembattur.—(Distance 8 miles; Population 1,093) produces 
good betel leaves. It contains a Siva temple in ruins and an 
Ayyanarkévil. There is a big idol of Vishnu in one of the 
temples, and there are inscriptions to show that the Siva temple wag 
built by one Séman probably of Pérambur. The Ammankévil 
here was consecrated by a Hoyasala Dandandyaka or Governog, 
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til Gommattividuth —(Distance 12 miles; Population 1,759) is 
Wupbosed to contsin traces of the early occupation of the 
‘urum bare and tite Kavila Velidlare. There are here the ruins 
of an old fort ascribed to the Ktirumbars; und the images of an 
Amman (goddess), Rishabham (bull), and lingam supposed to 
have been worstipped by the Kardla Velldlars after they seized 
the place from the Kurumbars. The figure of a Piddri was 
unearthed sometime ago from one of the underground cellars of 
the temple here. The village contains good springs. 
Settuppalai.—(Distance 17 miles; Population 563). The 
place contains an inscription recording that the inhabitants 
suffered much loss of property and life from the attacks of the 
Visenganatiu kallars, whereupon they invited influential leaders 
of the neighbourhood, as well as learned and holy men from 
distant places like Turuvanakkaval and Trichinopoly, and laid 
their case before them, with the result that they were promised 
protection on their making certain payments to the temple, etc. 


Tirugokarnam —(Population 1,081) is a suburb of Puduk- 
kéttai town, and part of its Municipality. It lies at the foot of a 
rock skirting a jungle behind. Here is the famous temple of 
God Gékarnesa and Goddess Brihadambal. The Goddess is the 
tutelary deity of the rulers who consequently style themeelves 
‘Sri Brihadambadas’ or the servants of Sri Brihadamba. In 
this temple they are installed, and here they resort frequently for 
public worship. It is in the name of this Goddess that the State 
coin called the 4mman cash is struck. 


The place is inhabited mostly by Brahmin servants and 
dancing-girls attached to the temple, together with some stone- 
masons who work at the stone-quarries of finely blended gneiss 
available close by. In the middle of the last century the Tahsildar 
of the ‘Southern Taluk’ bad his headquarters here. In it are 
now located the State Training School and the State Museum. 
it has a Post office and a Police station. 

The chief festivals of the temple are the Navardtri 
(Dusserd), the Chitra and the Adiptram. ‘For a description 
&f the first of these festivals the reader is referred to the notes 
Gudér Pudukkéttai. It laste for nine days (henee the name 
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Navardéri=nine nights), and the Goddess is worshipped by the 
Raéjé on the first of these days and the last. The other two 
festivals last for ten days each when the images axe taken round 
the four streets of the place in procession every morning and 
night attended by the Raja, the Dewan, the Officers, the Militia, 
and the State paraphernalia. 


* << he central shrine here, as at Kudumidmalai ft consists of 
a rock-cut cell with a cylindrical linga in the centre and a 
verandah outside with four pillars—two of them at either end 
being contiguous with the rock itself. On either side of the 
entrance into the cell, niches are formed in the rock with pilasters 
on both sides in a line with the front pillars. The pillars here, 
unlike those at Kudumidmalai are cubical at the extremities and 
octagonal in the centre. The brackets have a curved outline. 
There are no Dvdrapdlas here; but in the side niches of the 
verandah, images of Vindyaka and Gangddharamurti are carved 
in bass-relief. The former is not so beautifully cut as the one at 
Kudumidmalai, though it may be ascribed to the same period. 
A steep portion of the rock was selected at Kudumiamalai to 
excavate the shrine but at Gdokarnam rather a slope had been 
taken and a distance of more than five feet in the slope had to be 
chiselled off before reaching a sufficient height in the rock to form 
the pillars with their capitals, etc. The front mantapa of the 
temple, built of cut stones must have been constructed after the 
time of Kuléttunga I. Immediately to the south-east of the rock- 
cut cell are cut in bass-relief the figures of the Sapthamathrikds 
with Ganesa and Muni on either side. In addition to the single 
line, ‘Stapandchérya-Bhigavatacharyah’ in Pallava granta 
characters, there are eight old Tamil inscriptions in the rock-cut 
portion of the temple—all which may be palsographically 
assigned to the 10th century A. D.”’ 

Among the inscriptions there is one dated Sakha 1309 
(13887 A. D.), and there is another relating to a grant of land 
by one Malithdn Pallavardyar of Perungalur. On the top of 
the rock-cut shrine, are found as usual a temple of Subramanya, 





* Kindly contributed by the State Archeologist. 
¢ See Kudumjémsljai, in thig Chapter, 
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end a Sungai (tarn). Near the Sunai are two parallel tracks 
probably formed by the weathering of the rock, but believed $4 
be left by celestial oharict-wheels; while the tarn itself is 
supposed to have been cut by the cow that gives the name 
Gdékarnesa (Lord of the cow's ear) to the God of the temple. ° 
& 
The story of the cow is told in the Sthalapurdna of the 
temple. It is a well-known and beautiful legend as sung in local 
ballads, and dance-songs. The cow of the story was Kamadenu, 
the giver of all objects of desire like the fabulous horn of plenty, 
who happening to arrive late one day at Indra’s Court was 
banished from the celestial spaces and condemned to live the 
life of an ordinary cow on earth until such time as she might 
take to expiate her sins by worshipping God Gdékarnesa. On 
coming below, she sought the hermitage of sage Kapila situated 
in the Mohila flower jungle at this place, and under his guidance 
performed daily worship to the idol of Gdokarnesa under the 
Mohila tree; and hard penance did she do for her sins, for every 
day she tramped to far away Ganges, and brought its sacred 
water in her ears for the God’s ablution (abishekam ; hence the 
God is called Gékarnesa or the Lord of the cow’s ear). In due 
course she became a dam, but stifling motherly instincts she still 
performed her daily journey leaving her tender calf to whine and 
bellow at the temple gate. But soon the time came for her 
salvation, and as she returned one day at nightfall with the 
sacred water in her ear, God Gdékarnesa taking the shape of a 
tiger stood across her path at a place since called Tiruvengai- 
vagal (the tiger’s gate, See under Kulattur Taluk) and demanded 
from her tiger’s food. On remonstrating that it was time for the 
ablution of the God, she was let go but on condition she returned 
immediately after the worship was over. When the cow came 
back according to her promise, the seeming tiger changed its 
shape, and Siva and his consort Parvati manifested themselves 
on their bull cakanam, and carried the cow to heaven. 
According to a variation in the story the tarn in the hill behind 
was cut by the cow with its horn and stored with the Ganges 
water from its ear, and a cleft on the top of the lingam is the 
hoof-print left by ber as she bathed the idol in the saored water.. 
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” , Abeut a furlong from the temple, st a spot call Sadaiydpérai, 
theke is a Jaina téirthainkara image with an inscription dated the - 
240m year of the reign of a certain King identifiable as Sundata 
Péndyadéva, in which land free of tax is granted for daily 
expenses and offerings to Perunarkilichchéla-Perumpalli-Alwar 
of Kallarru-Palli of this place which was then called Tenkavi 
Nada. 


Tirukkattalai.—(Distance 4 miles; Population 799). The 
temple in this place was probably built before the 8th century, 
ahd belongs to the later Pallava, or the early Chola period. It is 
built of stone from foundation to st%pi, with stucco plaster work 
exhibited on the Vimanam. There are seven small stone shrines 
built round the central temple containing the images of 
Surya, Sapthamdathrikas, Vindyaka, Subramanya, Jeshtadevi, 
Chandesvara and Chandra. There are two inscriptions here 
dated 1462 and 1481 respectively referring to grants of land made 
by Sriranga Pallavaréya, and Vizhithurangum Pallavardyar—~ 
both of Perungulur. 


Tiramananjeri.— (Distance 24 miles; Population 488) con- 
tains an ancient temple to Siva. It is believed that within 
hearing distance of the conch that is blown in the temple the bite 
of venomous snakes is inocuous, and that in cases of actual bite 
an immersion of the sufferer in the sacred tank opposite is an 
antidote. It is also held that the principal idols in the temple, 
the Lingam, the Nandi, and Vignesvara are swayambus 
(natural formations) and belong to a single rock ; that water oozes 
from the ears of the sacred bull image perennially; and that 
music is heard at midnight inside the temple, made by celestial 
worshippers who visit it nightly. 


Tirnvappur.—Is, like Tirugékarnam, another suburb of the 
capital, now included in its Municipality. Near it is the Kavindd 
kanmol the largest reservoir in the State, so called from its lying 
in the Kapilai Nadu, (Kavi Nadu) the name of an ancient land 
division of the territory. On its banks are temples to Thoduvoy 
Pillaiyar (the remover of obstacles), Karuppar, and the seven 
Kannimars (virgins) who are all more or less the tntelary user 
of the tank, in charge of the bund, ete. 
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_ , Bhe ‘village of Tiruyappir is at least a hundred years ald. * 
It aaealways bern.a canine of silk-weaving, According te the 
Statistical Agconnt of Pudukksitai, there were 30 loamsa.in the 
plane in 1813, and according to Pharaoh's Gazeftecr, was' ar - 
emporium with an ‘extensive weekly market’, and ‘aumerpps . 
bezasre in which cloths of various qualities and the best in the 
province’ were sold. The weekly market referred to here waa 
subsequently transferred to Sandappéttai (See under Pudukkéitai). 
Till some years ago, the weavers were making Kambayame or 
tartans for the use of the Muhamadans and the Burmans; and 
the dyers of the place prepared Sayaveshties or pink loin-cloths 
which had a wide reputation, but at present fheir activities in 
these directions are moribund, and the men are solely engaged 
in making cloths for Chetti women, which find a ready sale in 
the adjoining Tirumayyam Taluk. 


Tiruvarankulam.— {Distance 5 miles; Population 787) which 
lies 5 miles from the capital on the Alangudi Road is noted for 
its fine ancient temple to Haritheerthesvarar. 


It is situated on the confines of a jungle. The Ambuliyar 
takes its rise in the Manjanviduthi reservoir near it. The place 
is rich in ochre, white, yellow, pink, violet and blue, of which a 
good outcrop occurs on the bunds of one of the temple tanks 
called Brahmakundam. According to an inscription in the 
temple dated 1262 A.D. iron-ore was mined and smelted here 
more than 600 years ago, for the right of which the workers paid 
a fee of 600 kasus per year to the Valndd araiyars (chieftains). 
According to the Statistical Account of Pudukkottai (1813) the 
place once contained a fort with four bastions which had fallen 
into ruins by 1500 A.D. According to Pharaoh’s Gazetteer 
of Southern India there was about 1855 a ‘large substantial 
choultry” and a ‘large street’. It was a rain gauge station for 
some years. 


The Amman temple at this place is one of the most 
ancient and imposing in the State being held in high veneration 
by devotees far and near. It has been the object of worship 


ee a battle wes fought besween Podukkéttai and Ramned about 
1 
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and besefaction of rulers and citizens from early times, and 
the inseriptions in the temple are the authority for the state- 
ment. Some of these inscriptions connect the shrine with the 
period of the Pandya and the Vijayanagar emperors. The main 
structure is attributed according to the Sthalapurdna given below 
to w» Chetti and the Ammankovil or the hall where the Goddess 
is installed was built by the queen of one Nishada Rajd& of 
Pirdnmalai. The hundred-pillars mantapam was, according to the 
Statistical Account (1813) erected by one Gépulingam, a Chola 
minister, other minor mantapams being the gifts of the Valnad 
Chetties, one Kattarai Panddéram and others. On the pillars 
of the mantapams are ornamental figures in relief presumably 
representing the Valnad Chetties and Vellalars. Among the 
many names found in the inscriptions, of donors contributing 
to the lighting, festivals, etc., of the temple, that of one 
Arsagandardman (alias Samantanar Sémappillaiyar) persistently 
recurs. His birthday asterism is said to be Satabhishaj in the 
month of Purattasi. He built the old kitchen, and the Vinayaka 
shrine; bought a flower-gardem, instituted services and festi- 
vals, and provided everburning lamps, torches, etc., for his merit 
and in his name. The Assistant Archeological Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, infers that Arasagandardman 
was probably a sickly chief whose health must have caused 
anxiety to his people at one time. 


The following account of the legendary origin of the temple 
is taken from an old Tamil manuscript in prose. 


A Rishi (sage) who was doing penance in these forests 
happened to restore one day to a Vedan (hunter) his wife whom 
‘he had lost in the woods; and out of gratitude, the hunter 
“brought him every day some tubers and fruits to eat. The 
hunter was in his turn amply rewarded for his service, for a 
palm tree sprang up miraculously in the jungle, and dropped a 
fruit of pure gold every day at the hunter’s feet, as he brought 
food to the hermit. But unaware of the nature of the godsend 
he parted with it all toa Chetti at Kdanappéttai near Valnad for 
wame rice, salt, chillies, and tobacco. So a dozen yeats passed, 
aind the Chetti hud-wmanssed no less that 4,420 of thitec gold fraite, 
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*,,  Aéthia time the Chéle King-—Karikila who held sway ‘over 
thace parts had built a fort near Tiruvarankalam in fear of an 
amazon Queen Titakai who ruled over thesejungies. Our hunger 
digcovering his stupidity one day demanded additional payment 
of the Ohetti, and being refused was seen by the Chola King to 
pass in tears along the streets of his town. Soon an inquiry 
was made and the miraculous fruits were examined and found éo 
be pure gold. The hermitage of the sage was sought but both 
he and the palm tree had vanished and in their place stood a 
lingam. It also happened that a shepherd who carried milk for 
the King’s use from Kadayakkudi stumbled every day at this 
hallowed spot, and broke his milk pot over the lingam, thus 
unconsciously bringing about the daily ablution of the idol with 
eow's milk. When the shepherd one day examined the spot of 
his daily mishap with pick-axe and spade, he inadvertently cut 
the lingam on the head—and the cut may be identified to this 
day on the idol—and was horrified to find blood issue from the 
fissure. Now it was clear to the King that a temple was 
necessary to the God, and he was glad to learn that the Chetti of 
the golden fruits was himself willing to build one at his expense 
in six months. After completing the temple in this manner and 
providing it with a car and some jewels, 3,000 of the gold 
frnits were still left and they were locked up in the temple 
cellars. . 


According to the same Tamil authority, the image of this 
temple God was once attacked when taken round in procession, by 
the Maravars who had assembled at Suraikkudi, and honoura 
were bestowed on those who defeated the impious foes. The said 
authority also accounts for the present connection of Paraiyans 
with the temple. It would appear that the temple car once stuck 
fast, and the axle-tree broke as often as an attempt was made to 
drag it. ‘Thereupon the God appeared in a vision and apprised the 
devotees that the car could be moved only when a Paraiyan riding 
on a white elephant broke the cocoanut offering, and touched the 
car topes. ; 
 . According te anether account .elso etarent in the places 
Batwiehapidege Maharajah, son or. descendant of Karikéla 
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Ciadia is divinely directed to this locality that he may be blessed 
with a son for whom he had prayed. He builds a fort and 
capital at Porpanaikottai near it (See under Porpanaikétiai), and 
in the course of his exploration of the country in search of the 
lingam discovers it under a golden palm with the help of the 
shepherd of the story. The Chetti who is in possession of the 
fruits is a native of Kalasapuram, and is made to disgorge 
his plunder under kingly pressure; the king himself being the 
builder of the temple. The palm has also, in this account, a legend 
of its own. It was originally Siva’s umbrella bearer, Pushpa- 
gandan by name, who, for dereliction of duty was condemned 
to a mundane life. Hewas directed to this spot on earth, as it had 
become consecrated by the Haritheertham tank into which once fell 
the Ganges water that was shed from Siva’s locks. He was also 
doomed to a fourfold life—that of a Vembu (nimbavana) in the 
first Yuga (age), of Kattati (identified with a tree of this kind that 
now stands on the bank of the Haritheertham tank within the 
temple) in the second Yuga, of a gold palm (porpanai) in the third 
Yuga, of a stone mantapam in the present age. The mantapa 
now built over the idol in the temple is believed to be this déva. 
Whatever the purdnic story, one fact stands out—-which points to 
an original connection of the temple with the men of the Idayan 
(Shepherd) and Chetti castes; and this is strengthened by the 
circumstance that at present, in the annua! festivals the Iddyans 
are called the bridegroom’s (the God’s) family, and the Chetties 
the bride’s (the Goddess’s) family, and this Jatter connection is 
further explained by the story of the Chetti girl who mysteriously 
disappeared as she was worshipping in the temple one day, and 
the voice of God was heard to say that He had taken her unto 
Himeelf. 


Among the objects of interest in the temple are the idol of 
the Pillaiyar at the back supposed to lie in the direct course and 
effulgence of Porpanaikéttai Muni (See under Porpansikétiai); wu 
stone cut figure of a rider on horseback, bearing the inscription ~~ 
* Hail! Prosperity! Vijaya Raya Mindar, alias Kandyadévar (is) 
the servant ¢(muluchchévagan) of Vira Pratd pa nennia-o—’ 3 
wm finely cast and well-proportioned bronze figure or two of 


vs Punemesenks stati. 
' Get Nataraja; a dtone image of a sage in contemplation, asl a 


i Nakshatra (Ster) santapam in which the signs of the Zodidé are 
‘ sculptured on the ceiling. 


To the north of this shrine is a small temple containing a 
male and a female figure. The story is that a Parayan disguising 
himself as a sudra was appointed Peishkar (Manager) of the 
temple, that he was killed on the faci being known, that a 
concubine of his, of the dancing-girls’ caste committed suicide out 
of love, and that both were deified after death. They are now 
‘worshipped as Pattavans by the Melagars (pipers) of the place. 


Tiruvidayapatti— (Distance 6 miles) contains an ancient 
temple with some inscriptions. A bath in the Vellar which 
flows here, in the presence of the God of the place is said locally 
to excel in merit a bath in the Ganges. The idol is a Secayambu. 


Vadagadu.—(Distance 18 miles; Population 3,224) noted for 
its jack and mango fruits. A weekly fair is held here every 
Saturday. 


Vadavalam.—(Distance 6 miles; Population 2,614). The 
village is mentioned in very early grants. The word means the 
‘northern Bunyan tree’. It contains a temple to Ayyanar 
largely worshipped by the lower castes. The God is called the 
Kaliyuga Meyyar (the true God of the present Yuga or Age), and 
the officiating priest is a Brahmin. Inside the temple are the 
idols ef Pushkala and Purna which are taken out during 
processions. Opposite to the temple is found a stone image of an 
elephant six feet long and five feet high said to be the gift of the 
Jdayars of Tiruvappur. The Gods Manptndi, Karuppar and 
Chinna Karuppar are also worshipped in this place, and their 
images have their foreheads painted with the usual Vaishnava 
marks. ‘They are supposed to represent the brothers Rama and 
Lakshmana, Manpundi (=bringer of the deer) being Rama, who 
is described in the Ramayana, as having, at the instance of his wife 

- Sita, hunted the deer Mdricha. It is aleo believed that a portion 
of the divinity of the Karuppar of this place has been transferred 
-to the Keruppar at Karambakkudi;and is worshipped these ty 
abe Ballers of Ambundda. In 1783 wo chattram was built keve at 
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a place rallied Icchiyadi on the Tanjore Road by one of the Ranis 
of. Sivdnandapnram Tondaimdn. Here gruel was formerly 
distributed to the non-Brahmins, and the Brahmins were 
regularly fed on every Dwadesi (twelfth lunar) day. 


Valnad.—This is also an old place, which was once much 
more populous and important than it is now. Near it is the 
hamlet of Subbammalpuram named after Subbammal daughter 
of one Venkayya Tondaiman, In the Statistical Account of 
Pudukk6éttai (1813) she is said to have built a mantapam of 
granite and laterite at this place. 


Vallathirakottai—(Distance 7 miles; Population 1,035). 
There is a temple here containing the figures of the five Pandavas, 
and their consort Draupadi. An annual festival lasting 18 days 
is celebrated in their honour in Chitrai (April-May), during 
which the Mahabarata is read out to the devotees. On the 
closing day the priest walks the fire, carrying on his head a pot 
of consecrated water called the Karaham accompanied by others 
who have taken the vow to do fire-walking. 


Near this place is Pakkirithaikkal a sarvamdnyam village 
granted toa Mussalman. The story is that a fakir who had a 
Saligrama (ammonite idol of God) representing Gopal was chased 
by a number of bulls in consequence of which he was obliged to 
leave it behind at Vallathirakotiai and find an asylum at 
Pakkirithaikkal. The place was granted as a sarvamdnyam 
prohably in consideration of his holiness. 


Vandakottai.— (Distance 6 miles; Population 450) Was once 
the headquarters of the Amin of Valnad. 


Varappur.—(Distance 15 miles; Population 808), It was 
the headquarters of a Zamindari of that name owned and ruled 
over by a line of Brahmin Ayyangars towards the end of the 
17th century. The tract was originally obtained by one 
Jagannatha Ayyangar from the Tanjore Rajd for services 
rendered. It was annexed at the beginning of the 18th century 
by Réya Raghundtha Tondaiman (1686-1731). The Statistical 
Acooynt of Pydukkéttai states that @ rectangular fort with 
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bastions was built here about-1,669 and demolished abeat Pla.” 
Its destruction was probably at the time when i¢ fell ‘iste the 
hands of the Tondaiman. tf 


The honour of slaying the Varapptr chieftain is givén te 
® Paraiyan by name Kakkdé Thirugman. On his being agked 
what he would have for his heroism he is said to have replied 
that he would feel more than rewarded if in measuring land 
granted as inam his foot were taken as the standard. When 
his request was granted, it would appear he cut his feet, and 
lengthened them out that he might, in this way, become the 
means of procuring large inams to others. The measnre of 
his foot may be still seen cut on a rock at Sittannavadsal, and 
other places, and was for a long time a recognised linear 
measure in the State. 


The place has a temple to Mariamman worshipped all 
over the Varappur Nadu or tract. 


According to the Statistical Account of Pudukkéttai (i813) 
a chattram was built in 1779 at Ayipatti near it by Nallakkat- 
téyi in which Brahmins were fed on Dwadesi days. (See 
History, page 280). 


Vengadakkulam.—(Distance 11 miles; Population 1,188) 
occupied by Nattambadis. There is a fine chapel here under the 
charge of a Roman Catholic Missionary. 


Vennavaikudi.—(Distance 12 miles) an old place that was 
full of jungles in the days of the Karaéla Vellalars. 


Vijayaraghunathapuram.—-(Distance 5 miles; Population 
229) » sarvamanya agraharam. 


wa ater > far: 
Kuiper Taink - 


RaMateér inthe most northerly taluk. In shape it is tike 
aw Asreertéd cone with the apex at some distance from 
Pedgkkéttei town, and with its western side badly indented 
jest where the Muapptr area projects from the British territory 
Wied cats out a somewhat big slice from the taluk. Along its 
south-western boundary flows the Velldr dividing it from the 
Tiramayyam Taluk; and along the north-eastern boundary 
but somewhat away from it runs the Pudukkéttai-Tanjore 
road, which may otherwise be said to divide it from Alangudi. 
More than any other taluk, Kulatidr contains the largest 
number of rocks, continuous and isolated, lying more or less 
in a line from Kulattur south-south-westwards towards the 
Tiupptir road. Of these the Ndafttamalai cluster is the most 
conspicuous; within a few miles of it is Sittannavasal; while 
away to the south-west and north-east respectively lie the hills 
of Kudumidmalai, Virdhmalai and Kunnandarkévil. The rocks 
are of the usual gneissic variety, providing good building 
material. Near Mallampatti occurs an arca of magnetic iron-ore 
first noticed by Dr. Bruce Foote, and subsequently prospected by 
Mr. Alexander Primrose. The Sittannavdsal Ill is believed to 
be micaceous; and near it are picked up some garnets, jasper 
and rock-crystal. Fuller’s earth prevails at Vaittir and 
Rasipuram, which is used for making bhangle-glass, and Dhobie’s 
earth (saud). 

There are very few rivers in the area: the most important of 
them: being the Agnanaviméchani river which rises in the 
Kulattdr Taluk, and the Koraiydr which is the overfow of the 
Virdlimalai tank. 

‘The soi¥ a for the most part inferiile. Black cotton regar 
prevails in many wet fields, A lateritic patch occurs at Nalhtr. 
There are two jungles at Pulvayal and Navttamalai, which an 
happy hynting grounds. : 

>, Khe daink has no industries except perhaps banglemaking 
whith is precariously carried on by aome fariles 94 Voittir: 
Te syxiculturel prosperity is low owing partly tothe mediocrity 
ies Rt 
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of the soil, an? partly io tie’ cultivating clas (he Kallats), ia 
rainfall, and the absence of large ‘reeervoirs, In certain other 
respects also this taluk is backward. In pepuiation it sfands 
lowest. While its area (464°82 square miles) is the lengest, 
and it contains the largest number of villages (152) it possesses 
the fewest occupied houses (22,164) and the smallest population 
(1,19,092). Of these 1,08,233 are Hindus, the lowest igure agam 
for the three taluks. But its Muhamadan population is on a par 
with the other areas, and its Christian inhebiiants (6,559) are 
the most numerous for the three taluks. 


The prominent people in the area are the Kallars, who are 
being ‘slowly weaned from their ancestral ways, and are scttling 
down to peaceful pursuits. In point of education, ithe taluk is 
the most backward having the fewest schools and scholars. 
There is no town; but some of the villages are fairly big, such as 
Kiranir, the taluk headquarters, Annavdsal, and Virdlimalai. 
The taluk 1s well-served with roads among which are the 
Manappérai road, the Kulattur South road, and the Pudukkéitai- 
Trichinopoly road which is bv far the best road in the 
State. 


Over against some of the disadvantages noted above may 
be set the distinction which the taluk enjoys in_ religious, 
historical and antiquarian interest. To the Christian it contains 
Aviér one of the oldest Mission centres in Southern India ; to the 
Mubhamadan it has the important dargas of Andakkulam and 
Annavasal; to the Hindu it abounds in places of ancient 
worship—Virdlimalai sung by Arunagirindthar of Tiruppugal 
fame, Kudumidmalai, Kunnandérkévil, Malaiyadippatii, and 
Madattukkovil. 


Its archeological interest is no leas. The EHladippattam 
cavern at Sittannavasal belongs to at least the second century 
B.C. The cave temples fonnd in most of the temple villages 
named above belong to the 7th or the 8th centery, A. D. 
Sittannavdsal, Naritamalai, and Chettipatti contain unmistake- 
able traces of Jaina oecupstion at a time (about the 9th century) 
when this sect was persecnted and hunted oat of Pindyandd 
thadmgh religious fanaticiam. There are places here which were 
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gnce powerful principalities and chieftainships such as Kodumbalir 
which was ruled about the 8ih century A. D. by the Irukknuvéls 
a ilynasiy of princes of the Chola blood; Pérambtr-Kathaltr 
owned by chieftains under the Madura and Trichinopoly Nayaks ; 
Veitiur which was the original seat of the Pallavardyare of 
Padukkoéttai, and Kulattur where a branch of the Tondaiméns 
held sway till the middle of the 18th century. 


The chief places are given below :-— 


Alangudippatti— (Distance 203 miles) lics 3 miles to the west 
of Puliytr and shows traces of early Vellala occupation in the 
ruins of an old fort called Karalankéttai (fort of the Kardla 
Velldlars) and a K6ttai-medu (fort-mound). The dry fields to 
the west were, according to local tradition, the original site of 
the Velldla settlement, and an unprotected lingam now lying 
two furlongs off to the west of them belonged to the temple in 
which they worshipped. The village also contains a Vishnu 
temple with an image possessing four aims, a laterite temple 
to Vallalakanda Ayyandr, a temple to Madurai Veeran, two 
figures of burnt clay representing Pattavars whose history, is 
not known, and a mutilated image of Buddha or Arhat, 3 ft. 
6 in. high. 

Ammachattram.—(Distance 11 miles; Population 1,312). 
The place was formerly under one Akkal Raji, a Nayak 
Governor who, judging from the cxistence of a fort called 
Akkal Raja Fort to the cast of Tirugékarnam, must have 
exercised authority as far as modern Pudukkottai town itself. 
When the Tondaimans Lecame powerful at Kulatiur, the place 
passed into their hands. It took its present name in 1730 when 
one of these Tondaimans—Ramaswami by naine, built a chattram 
here for the benefit of pilgrims to Ramésvaram, and gave it 
his wife’s name Muttalakammal out of love. For these reasons 
the village is also called Muttalakammal chattram, and Kulattur 
chattream, Behind the, Perumalkévil of the place is the 
burial-ground of the Princess, and a statue of the Tondaiman 
is found in the Kédsivisvandtha Swami temple here, othberwice 
called Kulattir Duraikévil having been built by BRameswami 
Fondaimén himeelf. a 
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There in a lotus tank in front of thé chattrath, and on ifs’ 
southern bund lies a heey of stones identified as the spot 
where a cobbler woman once committed sticide unable to 
bear ill-treatment by her husband. An adjacent rock called 
Chakhilichimalai (the hill of the cobbler woman) is said to have 
been her home. The descendants of the woman pay the spot 
an annual visit and make offe1ings to her spirit, at which others 
also join in the belief of the efficacy of the departed woman to 
confer favours. 


Thero are two springs in the village called from their taste 
Pdl oorani (milk pond) and Aarkandu oorani (sugar-candy pond). 
Near it are found fine yranite quarrnes and an interesting rock 
called Aluruttimala: winch will be noticed under Narttamalai. 
There was a Munsiif's Court formerly in the village, and it is 
now the headquarters of a P. W D Supervisor 


Andakkulam (Distance 13 miles; Population 2,121) is 
eccupied by Mahamadans who enjoy an unenvied notoriety for 
usury. It contains two Palhvasals one of which is a Darga 
(tomb) of a Muhamadan samt Ahmed Owltyar to whose spirit 
offerings are now nade by Hindus as well as Muhamadans. He 
was @ native of this place, and lived for some time at the Court 
of the Nawab of Trichinopoly who had a high regard for his 
saintliness. As an illustration of his marvellous occult powers it 
is sometimes said that he ounce predicted the death of the Nawab 
as falling within 40 days and so it happened. An annual 
Muhamadan festival (See page 177 supra) is celebrated here for 
17 days, and on the last day a revolving illuminated car called 
Sandanahkidu (the car carrying the sandal water pot) is dragged 
along the streets, and hundreds of people congregate from the 
neighbourhood to see the sight. 


It wi uld appear that the Servaikdrs of this place were of 
much service to Ramaswémi Tondaiman of Kulatitr (1713-17386) 
in keeping his country in order. It was also the birthplace of 
Sarcdir Udasiyappa Manna Velar whose exploits in the time of 
Réjk Vijaya Raghtundtha (1780-1807) are celebrated in local songs 

{ Gee History, page 881). 
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Annavaéal.— (Distance 10} miles; Population 2,958) is’ 
another thriving Muhamadan centre. It is the Annal Vayil of 
the inscriptions and the following description of the place is found 
in Pharsoh’s Gazetteer of Southern India (1855):—‘‘It is a 
populous town in lat. 30‘ 28’, long. 78° 45’, 10 miles west of 
Poodvocottah... It is situated on the declivity of a rising ground 
on the road to Virallimalai, has a small pagoda on the east and is 
chiefly inhabited by Mussalmans and Pullars. The former are 
people of traffic, and the latter are labourers employed under 
Brahmins for the purpose of cultivating the lands. The Tahsildar 
of the western taluk has his cutehdrry here. A weekly market 
is held at this place every Friday. lt is well stocked with 
cocoanut trees which thrive remarkabl y and the town towards 
the north and west cxhibits a pleasing prospect of paddy ficlds’’. 


The above description is mote or less true of the place to-day 
except as regards the cutchery, instead of which it now contains 
a Sub-Registar’s office, a Dispensary, a Post office, a Police 
station, and lower Schools for boys and girls, Hindu and 
Muhamadan. The village is also constituted into a Union. 


There are two Temples and two Pallivasals—a Masjid anda 
Darga. The Masjid was built, according to local report, in the 
middle of the 18th century when the Nawab or one of his 
generals happening to halt here on his return from Madura 
whither he had gone to defeat Khan Sahib found no mosque to 
worship in, and ordered the erection of this Masjid out of 
materials taken from a ruined temple at Erukkumaniappaf¢éi in 
Tluppur villape, sanctioning 400 pon for the construction. It is 
also said he endowed it with 500 kulis of land for the purpose of 
its being lighted every dav. 


A dain figure lies in a grove called Annavasal tope. Some 
nica is found in the neighbourhood. 


Avur.—(Distance 28 miles) originally belonged to the 
chieftains of Perambtr and Kattalur (See History, page 94), 
referred to, in the le(ters of the Madura- Mission, as the chicftains 
of Kandelir a village which lay within their territory. It was 
ceded by one of these chieftains to the Catholic Missionaries 
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probagily owing to the influence they had at the Magors t. 
Ths place wes made 9 centgai Catholic Settlement in. 3 ; 
$he first Missionary, T. Venatiua Bouchet started work ,in 1688. 
Flis plans were on a scale the like of which had not been atiempted 
before. It was to be not only a place of refuge for the Christians 
bat a grand religious resort. For the execution of his plans 
Fr. Bouchet made good use of the abundance of waste land found 
about the place and of the good disposition of the ‘ Kandelidr’ 
prince. Thus besides a large compound for the use of the 
Missionaries he enclosed a vast space for the site of the Church, 
round which shelter might be erected for the grand religious 
processions. ‘“‘ The Church was built in the centre of a large 
compound. The walls were’ painted outside at regular intervals 
and ornamented inside with light columns which stood as supports 
to the cornice that ran all along the inside of the building; the 
pavement was so clear and polished that it looked like a single 
piece of white marble; the altar stood just in the middle of the 
transept that it might he seen from all sides; gold and azure 
ornaments shone everywhere and the mixture of Indian with 
European architecture produced a very agreeable effect’’. In 1707 
the palayam of Pérambtir came to an end, and Avur and other 
places comprised in it were acquired by the Tondaimdn through 
the favour of the Rajd of Trichinopoly. In 1716 when “ the 
whole Kingdom of the Tondaimans became a prey to incessant 
inroads and tumultuous outbreaks” the Avir Church was 
destroyed to its foundations. After that time, Avur no doubt 
continued to be an important Catholic centre, but instead of the 
old magnificent structure, there remained only a thatched mud 
pbuilding for worship. In 1732 when the country was overrun 
by the Nawab (See History, pages 166-7) Avur suffered a good 
deal. At one time, during this period, it had to accommodate an 
army that knew no discipline. At another time it was an asylum 
to the sufferers in the neighbourhood; but finally it was sacked 
and burnt by the Tanjoreans. At the end of the 18th century 
it was a bone af contention between rival Catholic Missions. 
Phe Church was then re-built, and provision was aléo made 
fer.9 chaitram and 9, oar, (Chtreh car) by one Periya, Yegupar 
aweb.—See History, page, 401), The Missions would pow 
is 
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Wtijear to work amicably here, though the place hes fost much 
of ite privfine importance owing perhaps to the nesdrness of 
Trichinopoly. Still the Catholic festivals of Easter and 
Assuiaption Day draw even now numerous Christian devotees 
and non-Christian sightseers. " 

Arayapatti—See under Nirpalani. . 

Chettipatti— (Distance 24 miles; Population 1,181) is a 
Kallar village containing traces of former Jaina occupation. There 
is @ mound in it called Samanur Kundu (Jain’s mound) probably 
marking the site of the original Jain settlement or quarters. 
There is an inscription ™ in the place, which tells that ihe 
place was formerly called Tirucenna and contained an academy 
of 500 students. The place further contains a fine but ruined 
temple (20 ft. x8 ft.) with an image of Arhat standing three feet 
nine inches high There are two other temples in the place, both 
of them dedicated to Siva, and both in ruins, in one of which the 
image of the Goddess alone is found in a mutilated form. 


Gudalar —(Distance 17 miles; Population 292). The 
village is named Kanda Pallavardyar Bhupdlapuram + in the 
inscriptions, having been granted as a Srotriem inam by one 
Kanda Pallavarayar in 1767 A.D. The place contains four 
boundary stones set up in 1804 (June 15) by the Surveyors of the 
Hon. Company fixing the limits of Marungapuri and Pudakkottai. 
There is a Perumalkovil in the place. 


Tluppakkudippatti_ Near this place are the ruins of a 
Palace, and an irrigation tank called the Pallavan tank; and it 
may be presumed that the Pallavardiyars of the State occasionally 
resided here. 


Irambali —(Distance 8 miles; Population 511) contains a 
rained Siva -temple, with inscriptions relating to the grant of a 
garden, lamps, etc., to the temple. According to a tradition the 
Paliavan tank in the capital was built with the stones removed 
from the temple of this place. aS 
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* Salamavar.-— (Distance 17 miles; Population 1,517) few 
near the Podukkétiai-Trichinopoly road off the seventh furlong 
of the 18th mile from the capital. Ramaswdmi Tondaiman of 
Kulaitir bailf a chatiram here in 1728 for the uge of Brahmin - 
pilgrims to Ramésvaram, and set apart the resources of 
Pallattuppaéti for the maintenance of the charity. It is said that 
travellers were fed here till Fasli 1805 when the opening of a 
choultry at Mattur rendered it superfluous. 


There is here a temple to Ayyanar with a male anda female 
figure standing by the deity. These figures are supposed to 
represent two Rajus of Ramnad, Mavalingam and his wife who 
once happened to halt here on their way io Smrangam, whither 
they were bound on a pilgmmage. The woman was torn by the 
Ayyanar to pieces, and the man took it to heart and committed 
suicide. So they are now deified, and occupy a place in the 
temple. It is the loca] custom to give them precedence over the 
Ayyandr in matters of worship and offerings 


A road branching from the Pudukkottai-Tnchinopoly road 
connects it with Virdlimalan. 


Kalkudi.—(Distance 29 miles; Population 777) lies on the 
road from Virdlimalai to the Railway Station at Kulattdr. It 
contains a number of Kudukudukarans,” and Thottiyars from 


Marungépuri. 


Kannangudi.—(Population 567) is a Muhamadan village 
with a large irrigation tank. I contains an important temple to 
Mariamman (Doorga Aimman). To the north-east are found the 
ruins of a Siva temple believed io mark the site of a populous 
town now completely effaced out of existence. 


Kattalur.—(Distance 30 miles; Population 556). The izact 
about this village,.and about Perdmbuy belonged till the beginning 
of the eighteenth century to a Vanniya chief mentioned as one of 
the Palayakirs guarding the bastions at Madura in the time of 

» “& Kudukudukarans also called Kudukuduppandis are a chete of mendi- 
obgt saoth gayers who go about beating & sali dram sheped tke an kenr- 
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Tizamal Néyak. One of these chiefs granted Avar to the 
Catholics in the 17th century (Sce History, page 94, and under 
Avr in this Chapter). 


Kilakurichi — (Distance 14 miles; Population 1,051) contains 
some inscriptions referring as usual to sundry grants to the local 
temple to Siva. The village is occupied by Urali Kavandars, 
There is a temple to Ayyanar. 


Killukottai — (Distance 27 miles; Population 1,187) is a 
Kallar village on the north-eastern fronticr. The chief inhabit- 
ants are the Vesingindidu Kallars, and the Christian Oodayans. 
The place contains a chapel, ard a tcmple to Mahishesvara 
worshipped by a Biahimin priest. In a field clcse to the place is 
found a stone slab with the figure of a tiger in recumbent posture 
and an inscription in Tamil] Grantha, giving the surnames of one 
Perumbidugu Muttaraivan. 


Kiranur.— (Distance 14} miles; Population 2,238) lies on the 
Pudukkottai-Trichinopoly road. It i» the headquarters of the 
Kulatitur Taluk and contains besides the Taluk office, a Stationary 
Mapistrate’s office, a Sub-Registar’s office, a Police station, a 
Salt Inspector’s office, a Dispensary, and separate schools for 
Hindu and Muhamadan children, boys as well as girls. 


The place has a Sanshrit name Sukapuri; and both this and 
the other usual name signify parrot or pigeon. Some ascribe it to 
the presence of some pigeons in the local Siva temple but according 
to the Sthalapurina (temple legend) the name is derived from 
sage Suka who was performing penance here at one time, tahing 
the shape of a parrot (Suka), when a king who came here on a 
hunt happened to hit him with an arrow, and disturb his 
ineditation. Thereupon he (the king) was commanded to build 
a temple, and worship a lingam he would find in the place. .- 

Whatever the origin of the name, the place has traces of 
occupation from very early times. Near it are found dolmens 
(See History, pages 44-48) associated with the Karumbavres. 
Near the present Tajuk Cutcherry building exist vestiges of an 
old mud fort called Sdérmantan kétiai (Sdmantan’s fort), and an 
altar to Pillaiyar called Kéttaikarai DPillaiyar (Pillaivar on the 
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confines of the fort). Who this Sdmanian was is not known. 
He may be Achyutia Nayaka Sdimantaner who granted in 
1636 A.D. lands to the Perumalkévil at Malayadippaéfi; or 
Veerama Sdmantanar whose proclamation inscription that might 
should no more be right is found at Mandaiytr; or Annan Potha 
Sémantanar whose haired Vijayaélu Muttaraiyan of Misangali * 
ndédu had incurred and from whom he was protected by the 
people of Mélapuduvayal and Kilapuduvayal. 


In early times the place was a Padaiparru ¢ or Cantonment. 
During the historic siege of Trichinopoly by the French and the 
Muhamadans, Kirantr was a camping station to the English 
forces, and suffered much when the enemy overran the country 
out of revenge for the help the Tondaimans gave to the English. 
At that time (1754) the enemies’ troops were stationed here from 
which they sallied out on all sides plundering and burning the 
villages. 


The ancient Siva temple of the place contains several 
inscriptions. One of these refers to a compact of the aratyars 
(chieftains) under which they agreed not to hinder peaceful 
agricaltural pursuits when they went to war-—-a necessary 
precaution it would appear in those troublous times. According 
to another inscription the compound wall of this temple was built 
by Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman. 


There 1s a pond opposite to the fort ruins named 
Krishnathu oorani named after one Krishna, the mistress of one 
of the Kulattur Tondaimans. The place also contains a Mosque. 


_ Kodumbalur.—(Distance 25 miles; Population 849) is one 
of the most ancient places inthe State. In the Chilappadikdram, 
a Tamil work assigned to the first or the second century A. D. it 
is mentioned as lying between Woraiyir (Trchinopoly) and 
Alagar Malai (Madura). 


It has takén different names at different times such as 
Irukkuvélur (the town of the Irukkuvéls), and Mangammal 
Samudra, but its pres¢nt name Kodumbalir is its oldest denomi- 
nation which has persisted through the centuries. 
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The place is now a straggling hamlet but it contains vestiges 
enough of an ancient greatness that is now past. According to 
the Chilappadikdram referred to already, 1t had # large tank, and 
cultivated fields. There would also appear to have been a 
rampart of stone. Near the present tank in the village are traces 
of a ditch and fort called Karadlankdtta: (fort of the Kardla 
Velldlars). Some of the dry lands around are still called stables 
punja, viduthikdra punja (Guests’ quarters punja), which shows 
that the place was large enough to contain stables, and guests’ 
quarters, The local tradition that there were as many as 108 
Siva temples here 1s supported by the fact that fresh lingams are 
continuously unearthed wherever the soil is turned up by the 
plough. Further, the architectural skill displayed 1n the temple 
ruins is another proof of its ancient greatness. 


The fact is that it was formerly the seat of a flourishing 
State ruled by a dynasty called the lrukkuvéls, connected by 
blood with the Chola Kings, but subordinate to them in political 
relations. According to the Periyapurdnam a Chola King, by 
name Idankaliyar also ruled here fora time. This person must 
have lived before the Y¥th century as he is mentioned by Sundara, 
the hymnologist of that century. He was a patron of the Saivas, 
and an ancestor of the Chola King Vijaydlaya (830-850). Anothér 
prince of the line was Bhuti Vikrama Keésarin who built the 
Muvarkoil (See below, and a large monastery (Brihan-matham) 
One other ruler may be mentioned, namely Konganavar who 
matured a scheme for bringing the Cauvery water from Kattalai 
in the Trichinopoly District, aud dug a channel which now runs 
fron the village to a distance of 10 mules. 


The place took the name Mangammal Samudram in compa: 
ratively recent times, when it was given away as an inam by 
Queen Mangammal to Dalavoy Lakshui Narasayya on the birth- 
day of Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha. « 


Foremost amongst the curiosities of the place is the Miuvar- 
kdtl ur the temple of the three. It must have originally 
consisted of three separate shrines of which only two now stand. 
It is customary to say that they were built for the simultaneous 
worship of ‘the three Kings of the South’, Chera, Chéla and 
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Pandya, or for the three Saiva saints Appar, Sambandhar and 
Sundarar but an inscription at the place establishes beyond 
doubt that they were constructed by Bhuti Vikramakésarin in his 
own name, and in the numes of his two wives Karralippirattiyar 
and Varaguna. The existing temples have each an inner shrine 
% feet 9 inches square, and an onter Court 17 feet 9 inches 
by 15 fcet; and are niuteworthy for the absence of any 
cementing material between the cut-stones with which they are 
built, as well as for the excellent carving work shown in respect 
of the images. There has been found in the place a large Stone 
bull (Nandi) measuring 9 feet froin the fuyeleg to the tail and 8 
feet 5 inches round the reck—eomparable for size, and artistic 
finish with the famous Nandi image in the Tanjore Brahades- 
varaswaini temple. There isa local tradition that there was also 
& lingam of corresponding size. Among the other curiosities of 
the place are a circular stone well measuring 6 feet 9 inches across 
and provided with a tunnel 2 feet 9 inches below ; three images of 
Valamburi Ganesa, or the Elephant God with the trunk curled 
to the right—supposed to indicate hidden treasure ; inscriptions 
in Chola-Grantha and Canarese; a temple to Anjaneya (the 
Monkey-God) built by the Madvas after the place was ceded to 
Lakshmi Narasayya; a pwnja land called Avarkovil punyu 
supposed to mark the site of a temple at which the Five 
Pandava Brothere- worshipped of old; and an altar to the 
God Paraikkaruppu (the Blackh-God of the rock) of whom the 
story is told that he came from Kollimalai in the Salem District, 
and that he made himself known in this place by cating up the 
offerings of another Goddess, and by informing her pnest that he 
had come to stay. 


According to tradition and report the stones of the fort of 
this place were transported to Trichinopoly for the building of the 
Trichinopoly Fort, and the materials of the Muvarkoil were 
used for the construction of the ‘ fresh-water pond in front of the 
Muchukundesvara temple’ in this village, of a calingula in 
Minavelli village, and of the Siva temple in Trichinopoly. 


Kulattur.— (Distance 18 miles; Population 1,516) gives its 
name to the Taluk. It lies yn the LuduLhotiai-Trichingyoly 
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road mot far from Kirantr the taluk station. 1é-contains the 
calingula of a large tank called the Kulattér kanmoi-from which 
the Agnénavimochani river takes its rise. The place is called in 
the inscriptions Kitlai Kulattur * probably meaning Kulettur of 
the rice fields. Some inscriptions in the local Siva temple connect 
‘it with the Pallavardyars of old. For nearly three quarters of a 
centary, from about 1685 to 1750 it was the seat of a line of 
rulers called the Kulatttr Tondaimans, an allied branch of the 
present ruling dynasty at Pudukkéttai. Namana I the founder of 
the line received it as a free gift from the Madura Nayak, Ranga 
Krishna Mutiu Virappa (1682-89) for loyal military services 
rendered in the subjugation of the Palayakar of Nagalapuram 
(See History, page 136). To this Namana is ascribed the 
building of the Siva and Vishnu temples, and the calingula in the 
village. The Vishnu temple was constructed probably to please 
his Nayak overlord, and at the instance of his minister Varada 
Venkata Nayak, a Vishnu devotee after whom the God of the 
temple is named Varadaiaja Perumal. 


The existence at close quarters of more powerful neighbours 
at Pudukk6ttai prevented the expansion of this little State, with 
the result that after a brief career of its own, it came to an end 
in thetimeof Namana II a weak and effeminate prince, and 
became merged in the Pudukkottai State. 


Kulattur 1s only a hamlet at present. ‘To the west of it lie 
the ruins of a Siva temple and a Palace; as also a tank said to 
have been dug in the time of the Kulattar Tondaimans. 


Kudumiamalai —(Distance 12 miles; Population 1,088) lies 
11 miles to the west of the capital on the outer confines of the 
Pulvayal Forest. In the inscriptions itis called Sikhanallur 
(=the good place of the Sika or the hair tuft), and Tirumalaik- 
kunram (=the sacred hill). The first of these terms, as well as 
the present name Kudumidmalai (=the hill of the Kudumi or 
the hair tuft) are derived from the name of the God of the 
temple of the place, called Sikhanathar. According tothe local 
legend, a temple priest once gave away to his sweetheart flowers 
intended for divine worship, and on the Rajd coming in suddenly 
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produced the flowers that his concubine had wore. The Rijd 
discovering some hair among them inferrogated, and the priest, 
to conceal his offence, lied that the god hirnself had a tuft of hair. 
Thereupon he (the priest) prayed secretly that his falsehood may 
be supported. As-he was a true devotee his prayer was heard, 
and a tuft miraculously appeared on the engam; and @ small 
protuberance ‘on the idol is still shown to the worshipper as the 
tuft which originally appeared to save the priest. 


At the centre of the village stands a low elongated hill the 
summit of which is easily reached by a spiral way on the sides of 
which one may see one or two cave-like formations due to over- 
hanging ledges. On the top of the hill are a few shrines the 
chief of which is dedicated to God Subramanya. At the foot of 
the rock, and on the eastern side is the celebrated temple of 
Sikhénathar and Akhiladndésvari. 


The place is full of historical associations. There is a grant 
according to which the place was once given away to the 
Maravars by the Kardla Velldlars. The rock-cut temple, and the 
inscription in Pallava-Grantha which are found here relate to the 
Pallava period prior to the 10th century. There is an tmecription 
of Kuléttunga I dated 1106 A.D. According to the Statistical 
Account of Pudukkottai (1813) the seven-storied Gdépura of the 
temple was the gift of a Pandya, and some of its mantapams 
were built by the Pallavardyars of the State who ruled and 
worshipped here. In 1615 Achyuta Pallavardyar, erasu 
(chieftain) of Valuthur, and Mallappa Pallavardyar granted lands 
to Brahmins of this village. Malla Pallavardyar, the son of the 
first of them gave presents subsequently to a dancing-girl here. 
In 1681 Mallappa Naydka Pallavaréyar and Seventheluntha 
PaHavarayar were ruling in these parts, and were soon after 
succeeded by the Pudukkottai Tondaimans-who following an old 
custom were installed in this place till recent times. Raghundtha 
Raya Tondaiman (1666-1730) built one of the mantapams of the 
cave temple, and his minister Kuruntha Pillai another part of* 
the shrine. In 1780 Rajé Vijaya Raghundtha Tondaiman 
was erewned in this temple; and in 1773 ‘hie military chiefs 
Lingepps and Raghundtha Sérvaikér dag tanks for the-public 
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benefit. On the sonthern wall of the Ammankévil is an 
inscription dated 1872 recording the Anmbabishekam (consccration) 
ceremony of the two shrines by His late Highness Réja 
Ramachandra Tondaiman. A mantapam in front of the 


Vairavan Sannadhi is connected with one Ramaswami Aiyer, 
Karbar, 


The chief objects of interest in the place are (1) a rock-cut 
temple called Melaikkovil, (2) a rock-cut figure of Vinayaka, 
(8) a rock-cut musical treatise, (4) a rock-cut aruvathi mivar 
series, (5) the shrines of Sikhanatha and Akhiladndésvari, (6) two 
mantapams called the anivettu mantapam and the ayirakkal 
mantapam, (7) the wells, Thambikkinaru and Annankinaru. 


Except the last item—the wells—the rest are found in the 
same temple compound, The rock-cut objects are all situated on 
the eastern slope of the hill, with the image of Vindyaka on the 
extreme south, and that of the aruvathi mivars on the extreme 
north and with the other two situated in between. In front of 
them lie the temples of the God and the Goddess. The antvettu 
mantapam is an eastern extension of the Swami temple, while 
the dyirakkal mantapam is a still later and outer addition to the 
same structure. 


The rock-cut temple consists of a cave and an outer 
verandah scooped out of the hill. The cave which contains a 
cylindrical lingam also cut out of the rock is 23 feet 5 inches 
long, 12 feet 2 inches broad, and 8 feet 9 inches high. If is 
reachéd by a flight of 12 steps of which nine lead up to the 
verandah, and the remaining three to the altar. The four pillars 
on which the verandah rests are also hewn out of the rock, and 
judged from the central two among them which are low, square, 
and crude represent primitive architecture. But the two 
Deérapdla (gate-keeper) figures cut in bass-relief on the sides of 
the verandah are admirable specimens of sculptural] work in stone. 
They stand 7 feet 3 inches high, crowned in the head, and 
ornamented in the ear, neck and waist. As is usual in the 
Pallava shrines of the 8th and earlier centuries they possess only 
# couple of hands; but the hands rest one on the hip, and the other 
on @ club entwined by a hooded snake. ‘The southern figure alome 
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wears the saered thread. The pillars and sides of the verandah 
wre covered with numerous inscriptions that may be Berar uit: 
igally asaigned ta the 10th ecutary. 


There are two mantapams of cut-stone attached to the cave 
“temple as an outer extension. The inner and smaller of the two 
bears the ‘ Kuléttunga ’ ingcription of 1106 A. D. already referred 
to; while the outer one which is the gift of Raghundtha Raya 
ondaimdn has a Nandi (bull) in the centre. 


The Vindyaka figure lies to the south of this temple. 11 is 
cut in bass-relief on the vertical slope of the rock at nearly the 
same height as the temple itself. The image is 5 feet 2 
inches high of the type called T alamburi Gancsa (See under 
Kodumbalir) with its proboscis curled towards the right hand of 
the figure. It may be assigned to the Pallava age. 


Far above the rock-cut temple, but a httle to the north of it, 
and also on a vertical surface of the rock approached by a 
narrow and dangerous ledge are found the well-known figures of 
the aruvathi mevars or the 63 South Indian Saints with an 
image in the centre of Siva and Parvati riding on the racred bull. 


Between the rock-cut shrine and the Valamburi Ganesa is the 
musical treatise in Pallava-Grantha remarkable in the first 
instance as a piece of calligraphy—so neat, and legible, and 
aniform are the characters in the rock. * It was discovered in 
1904. “The characters seem to belong to the 7th .century. 
They closely resemble those of the early Chalukya period. Jn 
particular, rt may be noted that the letter ¢, as in Pallava 
inscriptions of this period is almost identical with ba’’. 


According to the colophon if was composed by a King: who 
calis himself the pupil of Rudracharya though both the preceptor 
and the student are now unidentifiable. 


The importance of the work lies not only in its being a 
treatise sufficiently valuable by iteclf but also in the fact that it 
Kutmett, “nm rater Shtnellsiasetentenictnetcintecheensinentenstanecnnetreennenntnene nets ses ementinnensnenettee 
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supplies ‘an important link in the history of Indian musical 
literature, occupying as it does a place between the Bharatiya- 
natya-sastra of the 4th century A.D., the most ancient work, 
which treats of music’, and the Samgita-ratndékara of Saranga- 
déva written between A. D. 1210 and A. D. 1247. The first of 
these ‘while defining different modcs of music (jdtis) does not 
give actual examples in notation, so that it is impossible for us to 
obtain a clear notion of the music of that period’. Sdarangadeva’s 
book has notation, but it is too far removed by time to explain 
Bharata’s music at first hand. ‘‘ Many writers on music 
intervened between Bharata and Sdérangadéva ” but their treatises 
are now lost. ‘“‘In these circumstances it is easy to imagine’’, 
says the writer in the Epigraphia Indica for January 1914, “ the 
great value of the discovery of any noted music belonging to a 
period earlier than that of the Samgita-ratnakara. The Kudu- 
Iniyaimalai inscription supplies such music”. 


Speaking of the contents of the Treatise, the same authority 
observes :— 


“It is divided into seven sections corresponding to the 
seven classical rdgas of the time, v7z., (1) Madhyamagrama, 
(2) Shadjagrama, (3) Shadva, (4) Sdadharita, (5) Panchama, 
(6) Kaisikamadhyama, and (7) Kaisika. Each section consists 
of a collection of groups of four notes, arranged in subsections 
of siateen, each subsection taking up one line of the inscription. 
Of course only those notes are used, which are proper to the 
particular raga. Each group in a subsection ends in the same 
note. The note in which a particular rdga must be ended is 
called the nydsa (final). That subsection, which consists of 
groups having the nydsa@ for their ending note is put the last 
in a section. The other subsections are arranged according to 
the position of the ending note in the Hindu gamut sa, 11, ga, 
ma, pa, dha, ni: a subsection consisting of groups ending in 
sa@ preceding one of groups ending in ri and so on.” 


The temples of the God and the Goddess exhibit in their 
principal and innermost parts laudable specimens of stone carving. 
In front of the Amman idol is a hexagonal mantapam with 
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a single flag stone of similar shape fixed in the floor on which 
the coronation ceremonies were conducted in former times. 


The anivettu mantapam is in the second prékara or circuit 
of the temple of the God, and rests on eight rows of thirteen 
pillars each. It takes its name from the two central rows of 
pillars which are crowned each with a simhalaldta (capital shaped 
like a lion’s head), and a pushpa pothikai (lotus shaped 
entablature). Contiguous with these pillars, and formed out of the 
same stone are figures of Gods and celestials of high artistic value 
butsadly mutilated. They are those of Sakti, Ganapathi, the six- 
headed Subramanya on @ peacock, the ten-headed Ravana, Rathi 
(Goddess of Love) and Manmatha (God of Love) riding on swans, 
and with umbrellas over their heads, Ugra Narasimma (Vishnu 
in the form of lion-man slaying his enemy Hiranya), Mohini 
(Vishnu in female form) enchanting sages who stand at her feet 
ravished, and a gandarva (celestial beauty). On the frieze overhead 
are cut in bas relief scenes of puranic and legendary significance. 


The Ayirakhdl (thousand pillared) mantapam is now in 
ruins. Its northern wing has, save for a few pillars completely 
disappeared, and the other portions now containing about 600 
pillars are in disrepair, with the ceiling dangerously hanging on 
in a place or two. In the portions contiguous with the anivettu 
mantapam are found large images of Monkey Gods locally 
identified as Vali, Sugriva, and Hanuman well-known 
characters in the Ramayana. There are also two companion 
images in this hall each representing a cavalry man on horse- 
back as if engaged in an encounter with a foot-soldier. 


The two wells, Thambikkinaru (Younger brother’s well), 
and Annankinaru (Elder brother’s well) lie respectively to the 
south and north of the hill. Of thece the former is the better 
known, and now supplies the village with wholesome drinking 
water. The Annan well is reported to be the gift of one 
Thalaiyur Nadalvar (the chief of Thalaiyur country); while the 
other bears an inscription which states that its 18 steps were 
constructed in the name of one Udayappan by two Chetties 
who came from Trichinopoly in the time of Mallappa and 
Seventheluntha Pallavardyar. 
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- The reader will have already seen that the inscriptions 
of the place are of interest. One of them dated Saka 1449 or 
1527 A. D. states that the temple had become almost a desert, 
that there was no worship (pwja) and that the God was newly 
installed and arrangements were once again made for regular 
divine service. Another inscription dated Saka 1538 throws 
some light on the judicial administration of the past. It refers 
to a case of theft of a temple jewel by one Ahalaminra 
Nayakiyar. She was locked up in the Panddram (Temple 
treasury), and informers were employed to discover and prove 
the guilt. The woman had one of her arms cut off by way of 
punishment; and was further required to forfeit her property 
and lands and quit the place. 


Kumaramalai.— The place has a rock crowned with a temple 
to Lord Subramanya. Among the vows made to the God is 
fire-walking. The origin of the temple is ascribed to a Sétupati 
whose territory lay within a mile of this place. Being a 
staunch worshipper of God Subramanya he used to journey 
frequently to his favourite shrine on the far away Palni hills. 
To save him the trouble, the God appeared in a dream, and 
commanded the erection of a temple in this place, where he 
promised to come and reside. The temple is sometimes held to 
be one of the seven famous shrines dedicated to God Subramanya 
although there is nothing in literature or tradition to support the 
view. Only one poet has sung hymns to this God, and that is 
Gurupddadasan, the author of the one hundred stanzas called 
‘**Kumarésa Satakam ”’. 


Kunnakkudippatti—The village is half a mile from 
Kumaramalai. There is a hill near it considered to be too 
sacred to be used as a quarry. A tomb under a pipal tree is 
shown as the Samadhi (grave) of a rishi (sage) who once lived 
here. 


Kunnandarkovil.— (Distance 17 miles; Population 321) 
takes its name from a well-known temple situated on a ‘whale- 
back of gneiss which crops up in this village. The temple is 
said to have been a common place of worship to the two 
Malai Nidus (hill-districts) of the kallars, called the north-hil] 
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tract and the south-hill tract. As usual, the hill is surmounted 
by a temple to Subramanya, and contains at the foot a rock- 
cut temple, The lower shrine is assigned to the Pallava age, 
being connected, through inscriptions with the names of 
Vijayadantippotiaraiyan, and Nandi Pothan. It consists of an 
inner shrine (12 ft. 6 in.x10 ft. 6 in. X10 ft. 6 in.) and a hall 
(21 ft. 8 in. X15 ft. 2 in. <8 ft. 9 in.) with a doorway between 
the two (5 ft. 9 in. X2 ft. 8 in.), and hewn out pillars measuring 
5 ft. 10 in. around. The chief objects of interest in the temple 
are a Ganesa image (7 ft. high, 4 ft.11 in. across; two dwdra- 
padlas (door-keepers): 5 ft. 5 in. high and 1 ft. 7 in. across); 
and a fine hundred pillared mantapam now in ruins supposed 
to be fashioned so as to resemble a chariot on four wheels 
drawn by a pair of horses. It has a number of inscriptions, 
and a study of them shows that among the donors to the 
temple were Vikrama Chola Matharayan who installed as the 
chief of the two Malai Nddus promised to give away all his 
lands to the temple if he died childless; Narasinga Tévan of 
Pérambur who granted lands in Kathalur; Valarthu Valwitha 
Perumalina Tondaiman;* Sundara Pandya; and Koneri 
Pallavarayar of Perungulur. The inscriptions also throw some 
light on the life of the past. One of them for instance mentions 
a toll or poll-tax of ;{; of a panam levied as a tithe for the 
benefit of the temple; and another refers to a congress of 
neighbouring villages, and representatives from Sriranpgam and 
Tiruvansikkaéval at which the inroads of the kallars were 
complained of, upon which the aggrieved villagers were promised 
protection on undertaking to pay rings and money to the temple 
of this village. A fine figure identified as of a royal personage, 
and the image of a Pattavan are also found here. The latter 
is said to be a,man who lost his life while watching the temple 
‘property. Offerings are sometimes made to him by his descend- 
ants. 


Kunnathur.— (Distance 33 miles; Population 1,164). It has 


6 small rock on which stands an ancient temple to Subramanya. 
Granite slabs are quarried here, and transported to Trichinopoly. 
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Latchmanpatti (Lakshmanpatti).—(Distance 19 miles; 
Population 1,583) is called in an inscription Lakshmappandaram- 
patts (the place of Lakshmana Pandaram). The kallars some- 
times claim for it the distinclion of being the chief village of 
Visenginadu comprising 32 kallar settlements. It has a mosque 
with a hall measuring 28 ft. by 22 ft., a hexagonal room, and 
a couple of minarets but the building is deserted owing to the 
entire disappearance of the Muhamadan population from the 
place. The inam lands which it enjoyed under the authority 
of the Trichinopoly Nawabs have consequently been resumed. 


Madattukkovil.— Lies near Nanguppatti. Judged by the 
relics it contains, it must have known better days. It has an 
ancient and fine temple which is being preserved under the 
Ancient Monuments Act. Two groups of stone cut figures 
require mention. One of them is a series representing the 
sages Agastya, Pulastya, Visvamitra, Parasara, and Jamadhagni 
worshipping or meditating in the presence of Siva in the 
form of a lingam; and the other is of four hunters who, it is 
said, once frightened the temple Nandi (the stone bull) that had 
strayed out to graze, and were cursed and changed into stone in 
consequence. 


There are inscriptions in the place making provision as usual 
for offerings, and ever-burning lamps. Reference is made in them 
to a Chola Kadambarayan of Minavelli who built the whole or 
part of the temple; and toa hall built specially for the perform- 
ances of dancing-girls. 


A Karupparkovil near this temple has recently risen into 
some importance. 


Malayadippatti— (Distance 24 miles) also called Baradwiaja 
asramam or the hermitage of Baradwaja. A male and a female 
image in the place are shown as representing the sage and his wife. 


The village is noteworthy for its double rock-cut temple 
dedicated to Siva and Vishnu, of which the latter in particular 
is held in high veneration, being considered another Tirupati. * 
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According to tradition two twin temples are said é0‘hawé been 
seooped by one Nandi Rajé to whom are also attributed thd other 
eave temples in the State; according to an inscription the lingam 
of the Siva temple was consecrated in the 16th year of Vijaya- 
danti Varma; and both these circumstances point to the 7th 
century A. D. as the probable age of the temples. ‘ 


The two shrines are hewn out of the same rock and possess 
acommon prdkdra or terraced walk in front. The Siva 
temple has a hall (22 ft. 2 in. x18 ft.4 in. x9 ft. Lin.), a shrine 
(9 ft.x 7 ft.) with four pillars (6 ft. 3 in. high, and 5 ft. 3 in. 
around). The lingam and the nandi are also cut out of the rock. 
The hall of the Vishnu temple measures 32 ft. 7 in. by 32 ft. 2 in. 
and the shrine 16 ft. 8in by 5 ft. The altar is a platform 
Of t. 3in. by 3 ft. Gin. on which is the idol of Vishnu in sayana 
or recumbent posture sleeping on his adisesha (Serpent) bed. 
The figure is brick-and-chunam work painted with bright 
unfading colours. The Nachiar (Lakshmi) temple is near the 
outer gate, and an inscription tells that the idol was prepared 
under the orders of one Mangan Tenkondan a minor chief. The 
temples contain some fine figures cut in bas relief—e. g., of 
Brahma blooming from Vishnu’s navel, of the ten avatars of 
Vishnu, and of Mahishdsuramardani. One of the inscriptions in 
them refers to Achyutappa Naick Samantan as pranting villages 
to the Vishnu temple in Saka 1558 or A.D. 1636. The Siva 
temple has an inscription which tells the story of a Tévan who 
killed his dancing-girl and a Brahmin with whom she kept 
company, lost his eyesight in consequence, but recovered it on his 
vowing to grant lands in perpetuity to the Siva God at this place. 


Mandayur.— (Distance 22 miles; Population 1,430). The 
local God is called Palamuthuswami in whose honour an annual 
festival is celebrated for 16 days in the adjacent jungle. During 
this period unclean and pregnant women are sent out of the 
village to prevent pollution. There is a sacred Vannia tree here 
oaths taken under which are held binding. This tree is so much 
in vogue in the neighbourhood that one often hears disputants 
say “* Will you go to Mandayur and swear ”’.” 
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Mangudi.—(Distance 8 miles). Small as it is, it has three 
places of worship—a temple to Vishnu; a temple to Sastan or 
Ayyanar said to have been built by the Vallambars about 1660; 
and a Pallivdsal, im the enjoyment of Sirkar manyams, built 
over the grave of an Owliyar (Muhamadan saint) who lived and 
died here. 

Mathur.—(Distance 24 miles; Population 948) is a village 
on the Pudukk6ttai-Trichinopoly Road at the northern frontier. 
It contains a frontier toll-gate; a chattram at which provision 
existed to feed a certain number of Brahmin travellers daily ; and 
a well endowed temple to Sanjiviriyar (the Monkey-God). 


Melappuduvayal.— (Distance 17 miles ; Population 735) is an 
old inam village granted to Brahmins under the title Vijaya 
Raghunatha Samudram. The story is that it originally belonged 
to the Sétupatis of Ramnad, and was given away by one of them, 
by name Vijaya Raghunatha (1673-1710) when he once happened 
to camp here on his way to Trichinopoly. This is evidently an 
unreliable account. The village lies near Kirantr, and it is 
not known that the Sétupatis ever extended their sway so far. 
But it is likely that it was granted by Namana I of Kulattur 
(See History) in the name, and at the request, of the Sétupati 
mentioned above, whose friend Namana was, and at whose capital 
he had stayed for some time. 

The grant, it would appear was subsequently confirmed, and 
additional assignments were made in the time of Ramaswami 
Tondaiman, Namana’s successor. 


Minavelli.— (Distance 25 miles; Population 1,331) called in 
inscriptions Minelvéli* (the western rice fields), The inscriptions 
of the place refer to grants to the local tetnple, and to some 
special taxes (sayer) levied in the past. The place was once the 
seat of a chieftain by name Kadambarayan, who called himself 
‘the dread of chieftains’; but he founded no dynasty (See History, 
page 82). 

Minnathur.— (Distance 21 miles; Population 1,909) is a 
Kallar village on the north-eastern frontier. It had formerly an 
earth-salt factory. 
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Nallar.— (Distance 193 miles) lies on the Pudukksttai- 
Trichinopoly Road at s distance of 194 miles from the capital. 
It is a relay station for jutkas plying between Trichinopoly ane 
Pudukkéttai. 


Its full name is Alagiya Dasama Nallur. It has another 
naime, now no longer current, which is Kutlai Pichai Medu, or the 
mound of the mutilated Pichan. This Pichan, it would appear, 
was @ notrious Paraya offender who had one of his hands and 
legs cut off for secretly poisoning other people’s cattle. 


_ The place contains an old temple, a fine tank, and a chatiram 
which has a little history of its own. According to an inscription at 
Pandithakkudi close by, it was built in 1708-9 A. D. (Year Vilambi) 
for the benefit of pilgrims to Ramnad by one Alagiri Nayakan son 
of ‘ Treasury ’ Minakshi Nayakan. The likeness of this man is 
cut on one of the chattram pillars, and bears the usual Vaishnava 
caste-mark on the forehead. There is also a companion figure of 
a woman who may be taken to be his wife. According to another 
inscription the original endowments to the temple were enhanced 
by Vijaya Renga Chokkandtha Ramaswami Tondaiman of 
Kulatturin histime. But for some unknown reason the lands thus 
set apart for its maintenance passed subsequently into the hands 
of a Muhamadan who, of course, took no interest in the charity ; 
though they were in later times secured, in exchange for other lands, 
by Fouzdar Appavaiyar (Vide History, page 407). The charity 
is now conducted by the descendants of this nobleman. Provision 
exists in the chattram for the free feeding of Brahmins. 


Nangoppatti.— (Distance 20 miles; Population 865). Near 
the village are granite quarries. The Servaikars of the place were 
formerly powerful supporters of Ramaswami Tondaiman of 
Kulattur (See History, page 141). Itis now occupied by some 
kinamen of the Raja ; and contains a temple to Mariamman. 


Nanjur.—(Distance 16} miles; Population 872). An inam 
vilage granted in 1734 A.D. to Brahmins by Vijaya Rangs 
Chokkandtha Londaiman. It contains a Roman Catholic Church. 


Narttamalai.—(Distance 114 miles ; Population 608) is the 
name given to a group of eight low hills and a small village that 
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lies nestled at their foot. According to folk-lore and legend the 
hills are fragments of rocks of the Sanjiviparvata (Mt. Sanjivi) 
which dropped here when Hanuman flung it back from lanka 
(Ceylon) after he had saved with its help the lives of the fallen 
heroes who had swooned on the batilefield. The cure was 
effected by Hanuman by using the ‘ Sanjivi’ herb on it which 
could restore dead men to life; and hence the Narttamalai hills 
also are said to be quite a garden of rare medicinal] herbs, 
On this aceount the hills are frequently visited by Ayurvedic 
physicians who come in scarch of them. It is also said that 
mineral] formations and deposits like Silagit, * Kalnar t (asbestos), 
Annabedi * (Iron sulphate), and Mamsabedi § exist on the rocks. 


The Sthalapurdna (temple legend) at Perungulur derives the 
place-name Narttamalai from sage Naradar (Narttamalai= 
Naradar’s hill); and this in fact is the popular etymology, though 
it is evidently incorrect. In the inscriptions, it is referred to as 
Nagarathu malai or the city hill, The fact is that it was 
originally a Chdla town,called variously Telngakkulakdla- 
puram, Kulottungacholapattanam, Rattai padi konda Kuldéttunea 
Chola Nagarathu malai. The last of the names means the town 
founded by Kuldttunga who took Rattapadi (a place to the north 
of Mysore) of the MKashtrakutras. Owing to its natural 
advantages for defence it was used as a military station, and 
traces now exist of a fort and citadel. It wasalsoa nagaram— 
& word suggestive of Nattukkottai Chetties in the south—in 
which merchants lived and zarried on a flourishing trade. It was 
further—and this must be dear to all lovers of religious 
toleration—a city of refuge to the Jainas in the time (about 
800 A.D.) of the hymnologist Sambhanda. Here the hunted 
race foundan asylum and a home, and derived support from the 
ruling princes. Here the persecuted men built temples to their 
Gods, established monasteries, taught schools, and popularised a 
culture which though unworldly in the extreme worked as a 
leaven of refinement among the people with whom they came 
into contact. And these statements are made on the authority 
of the local inscriptions. One of them,,for instance, refers to the 
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temple of God Arhat on Tiruman hill * which shows that the 
refugees were Jains and not Buddhists as is sometimes supposed. 
Another inscription mentions the Tiruman hill as a double hill 
on which two Jaina monasteries were founded in consequence of 
which the two rocks were re-named TVada-Tiru-Palli-maiat 
(Northern-Sacred-Jaina temple-hill) and Ten-Tiru-Palli-malai 
(Southern-Sacred-Jaina temple-Inll). According to a_ third 
inscription lands were assigned in Korramangalam in Saka 
1175 (1268 A.D.) by Tribhuvana Chakravarti for the support 
of two monasteries in the hill; and there is a fourth inscription 
which apportions the produce of the lands between the northern 
and southern institutions in the 1atio of two to one; which leads 
us to infer that the northern foundation was perhaps the earlier 
or the more important of the two. 


The eight hills of the place are (1) Mel malai, (2) Kottat 
malai, (38) Kadambar mala, (4) Parayan malai, (5) Uraccha 
malait, (6) Alurutte malai, (7) Man malui and (8) Pon malat, 


Mel saalai (Western hill) is also called Samana malai (Jaina 
hill) and Sivan malai (Siva’s hill). The latter is probably the later 
of the two names. The hill exhibits traces of a fort constructed 
with pressed brick and containing a hieroglyphic inscription 
Gianwgeuncr. The chief objects of interest on the hill are a large 
cave called Samanar Kodagu (Jain cave), three deserted temples 
and two sunais (ponds). ‘l'wo of these temples are rock-cut 
shrines dedicated to Vishnu and Siva. The Vishnu temple is the 
larger of the two and has a shrine (10 ft. 2 in. x10 ft. Jin. x7 ft. 
8 in.) and a hal) (38 ft. 4 in. x14 ft.) There is no image in the 
shrine ‘but in the outer hall are found 12 figures cut in bas relief, 
five on each side of the cell door, and two more on the side walls 
facing each other. The figures are 6 ft. & in. high and holda 
disc in the right hand, and a conch on the left in Vishnu fashion 
so that they may be supposed to be the 12 representations of 
Vishnu—Kesava, Narayana, Madava, etc. 


The second and smaller cave temple has a lingam called 
Vijaydiaya Chélesvaran, and an inscription in a ruined mantapa 
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in front tells of the excavation of the temple by Sdtian Paliyili, 
son of Vidélvidugu Muttaraiyan. It measures 8 ft. 5 in. by 7 ft. 
7 in. by 6 ft. 8 in. 


The third temple is a cut stone circular edifice furnished with 
fine towers. It stands facing west opposite to the two cave 
temples. It contains an aman statue but the swam figure is 
missing. It has an inner prdk«ra (covered walk) so narrow as 
to admit only one at a time, and a compound wall in ruins 
eontaining small structures for the accommodation of some minor 
deities of the Hindu Pantheon. 


The two tarns on the hill are called Dalavarisingam sunai, 
and Thalumbu sunaz. Inside the first of these ponds is a lingam 
called Jvaraharesvarar (Destroyer of fever) and an immersion 
in the water is believed to be a cure for fevers. According to an 
existing inscription dated 1857 A. D. His late Highness came here 
once accompanied by his junior Rani and a Yogi by name 
Sivaramaswaimi; bathed in this sunai and worshipped the 
Jvardharesourar. 


The other spring is Thalumbu suzui (the tarn that is full to 
the brim). It contains a quantity of floating grass which has 
become so thick and hardened by time that a man may be afloat 
standing on it. 


Kottai malat (¥ort-hill) contains the ruins of a fort built 
with granite slab and boulder. 


Kadambar malai is God Kadambtr's hill, the full name of 
the deity being Tirumalai Kadambur Udaya-Nayanar. Traces 
exist bere of a brick fort, and a circular wall 2,000 ft. long, 13 ft. 
high and 10 ft. broad which must have been originally fortified 
with bastions at different places. At the front of the mantapa of 
the temple is a tunnel in the rock the outer end of which has not 
set been explored. The slopes of the hill are covered with 
numerous inscriptions belonging to the Pandya and Chola times. 


There are two tarns on this hill also. One of them, 
Kannimar sunai takes its name from the images close by of the 
seven Kannimare (Saptamatrihas or seven Virgins), and the 
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legend is that these celestials once visited the hill, and finding it 
pleasant to live in made it their home, and had a temple 
built for them. The other tarn is Poluthupada sunai, which 
being situated under an overhanging rock does not get the sun 
over it even at mid-day. Its water is sweet and clear. 


Between this hill and the Mel malai is a small rock with a 
ruined stone building of which nothing is known. 


Parayan malai (Parayan’s bill). It was formerly the 
Parayan Vedi or the barracks of the Paraya watchers of the 
Kottai malai. ‘ 


Uvacchan malai (Uvacchan’s hill) originally contained the 
quarters of the Uvacchans or the temple drummers. An idol of 
an Uvacchan is found on the hill; and an inscription exists 
providing manyams to the drummers. 


Alurutti malai (Man-hurling-hill) is an elongated rock with 
a continuous steep inclination on one side, and a sheer drop over 
a hundred feet high on the other. The tradition is that in 
former times criminals were rolled over the edge just where the 
hill overhangs so that they. fell upon the rocks at the bottom and 
perished. According to another and Jess likely version the 
unfortunate men were tied up in sacks and flung down the steep 
slopes. The hill is so near Ainmachattraimn that it is also said to 
be part of that village. ‘here is a cave on the rock, with a 
broken Jaina figure inside, and a couple of Jaina images with 
triple umbrellas outside cut in the cleft of an overhanging boulder. 
To the east of the cave is a damaged inscription of the time of 
Sundara Pandya Déva mentioning the name of a Jaina (?) 
preceptor [Kana]kucha[n]| Panditar and his pupil Dharmadéva 
Acharya. There is a large stone umbrella lying on the hill, 
the underside of which may perhaps contain some inscriptions. 


The other two hills Man malay (Mud hill) and Pon malai 
(Gold hill) are of no interest. 


There are some other tarns and tanks in the place which 
may be mentioned here. They are the Samiar sunai (hermit’s 
pond), Pulikudikkum sunai (tiger drinking pond), Dévadast sunat 
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(dancing-girls’ pond), Musiri nadi, Akasa gangai and Arumaike 
kadlam with an inscription in archaic characters on a rock to the 
north of it mentioning the fact of its excavation by one Tamil- 
adiyaraiyan alias Mallan [vida|man. 


At the bottom of the hills lies the present village of 
Narttamalai with its well-known temple to Mariamman. It is one 
of the seven important temples in the State at which this Goddess 
is worshipped. The occasion of the car festival of the temple 
is observed as a Public holiday, great being the concourse of votaries 
that come from far and near to worship at the shrine on that day. 
During this occasion there is hardly any accoinmodation in the 
village, every available open space being run up with temporary 
booths and pandals for the use of the hundreds and thousands 
that arrive. 

The Mariamman temple has two mantapams which together 
with a newly made car are said to be the gift of one Nallammal 
of Vriddachalam. This woman was a true devotee and lies 
buried about a hundred yards from the temple in a grave which 
she herself dug when alive. Here, offerings are daily made to 
her spirit. 

There are altogether twelve Gods that are now worshipped 
in the village—Kadambar, Jambukesvarar, Mariamiman, Pidari, 
Ayyanar, Ganesa (on the western hill), Karuppar (near the car), 
Occhakkaruppar, Adaikkalamkathan, Pathinattambadi karuppar, 
Kottaimuni, and Araiyar Karuppar. 

The priests of the first six are Brahmins; of the next three 
mélagars; of the two following, Valayars; and of the last, 
Pallans. 

One of the popular beliefs of the locality is that treasure lies 
buried somewhere on the hills, and that its exact position is 
indicated in an obscure saying * which may be translated thus :— 
“ Between the Akdsaganga spring and Arumaikkulam tank, 
between the cocoanut and tamarind trees on one side and the 
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styvet in which runs the car on the other, between the tamarind 
tree by the side of the market and the temple of Masathan 
those that discover the banks (7) (svar, Irue.) will have 
1,000 pon of pure gold and a stone of magical properties’’. 


To the south-east of the village is a fine reserved jungle well- 
stocked with wild boar and antelope. A small bungalow is built on 
its confines to serve as a halting place to the sportsmen. 


Nirpalani.—(Distance 21 miles; Population 1,110). The 
place has a well built temple which is worthy of preservation. 
Near its rand: (stone bull) is a trident in stone measuring 
4 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 8 in. by 8 in., one of the largest of the kind 
in the State. From one of the temple cellars were unearthed in 
1858-9 A. D. metallic images of Vignesvara, Pidari, Mariamman, 
Sula (Trident) God, Ayyanar and his consorts Parna and Pushkala. 


Near this place is Avayapatti (Avayar’s village) in which 
the well-known and gifted Tamil poetcss Auyar is said to have 
lived for a time and sung about the Nirpalani tank. There is a 
Police station at Avayapatti. 


Oduvanpatti.— (Distance 20 miles; Population 876) is a 
Mussalman village with a Pallivésal. 


Perambur.—(Distance 25 miles) contains the ruins of an old 
fort and temple. It was formerly under a line of chieftains who 
exercised sway over the tract known as Pérambur-Kattalir. 
The best known of them were Narasinga Tévan and Alagia 
Manavela Tévan who built portions of the temple at Virdlimalai. 
The tract passed in subsequent times into the hands of the 
Trichinopoly Naicks, and the chieftains of Pérambur fell into 
disfavour owing probably to the intrigues of the Kulattur 
Tondaimans who rose into favour at the Trichinopoly Court. 
It was annexed to Kulatttr about 1707 and became part of the 
present State on the downfall of the Kulatttr dynasty. 


In this village is an irrigation channel called Haider's 
channel. It would appear that it was cut originally, in order to 
fiped the country around to prevent Haider's forces from entering 
the State during his well-known expedition in 1781. - 
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One of the inscriptions here states that Namana of Kulatttr 
nade a grant of land in 1713 to the God Ganesa of this place. The 
jungles near the village furnish fine game (black-buck). Close to 
it are the deposits of magnetic iron-ore prospected by Mr. Primrose 
(See History, page 17). 


Perumanadu.—(Distance 5 miles; Population 1,086) is a 
populous village lying on the Kudumidamalai road. 


Perunjinai (Perum sunai).—(Distance 5 miles; Population 
452), Perum sunai is * big spring ’, and near it is another village 
called Sir sunat (small spring’ which, according to an inscription 
was once a Brahmin settlement with a Vishnu temple. It had 
originally another name which contains the name of the donor, 
viz., Virudaraja Bhayanhara Chatur Veda Mangalam meaning 
the Brahmin village of [Kulottunga Chéla] the terrifier of 
Virudaraja who, according to the Tamil classic HKalingathu 
parant was rudely handled by this Chéla King. 


The Vishnu temple referred to above lay neglected for a time 
but worship has now been resumed. 


Pinnankudi.— (Population 342) otherwise called Punungudi ; 
is a Brahmin inam village, with a temple containing some 
inscriptions. 


Pulvayal.— (Distance 7 miles) lies on the Kudumidmalai road 
at the commencement of the Pulvayal jungle often resorted to for 
its game. It has an ancient temple exhibiting good sculptural 
work. There are some inscriptions, and of these one tells that 
the irrigation tank near the place was excavated by a chief 
of the village. There is also a temple to Pidari. Near the 
village lies Kumaramalai with its temple to Lord Subramanya, 
and it may be mentioned in passing that Gurupddadasa (See 
under Kumaramalai) the author of the 100 hymns on the God 
concludes every verse with the word Palvayai. 


Rasalippatti.— (Distance 31 miles; Population 1,733) con- 
tains four boundary stones fixed on the 15th of June, 1804, by 
the Surveyors of the Honourable Company fixing the disputed 
boundary between the Tondaimiin’s territory and the Zamjndan 
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of Laskaya Nayak of Kumaravadi. Near this place isa very 
amgient inscription of the 25th year of Nandippottavarma (7th 
century A. D.), which relates to the building of a Karkuzhi 
{stone giuice) by one Pullai kadamban son of Aridampullan. 


Rasipuram.—(Distance 25 miles) also called Minakshiamma) 
Samudram, is near Mathur, The place had once a temple to 
Mariamman whose vctaries practised hook-swinging at least as 
late as 1825 when, according to an inscription a stone was planted 
in the place to facilitate the swinging. Near it is a place called 
bangle-mound which contains bangle-earth, and where till 
recently. bangle-industry was carried on. 


Rengamma chattram.—Contains a chattram said to have 
been built by Rani Rengammal who performed Sati at Malai Edu 
(See Pudukk6ttai) on the death of her husband, the Sivaénanda- 
puram Durai. Owing to its nearness to the capital and the 
increased facilities that now exist for communication the charity 
has become superfluous, and the feeding has heen stopped. 
The building is being used as a rest house. 


Sellukudi.—(Distance 3 miles) is an ancient Kurtumba 
settlement. It contains a number of Kurumbars engaged in 
making cumblies (woollen blankets). 


Sendamangalam.—-(Distance 44 miles). The name is said 
to be a corruption of Seventhelunthamangalam, and is derived 
from Seventheluntha Pallavardyar the last of the Pallavardya 
rulers at Pudukkottai. But as this chief lived in the latter half 
of the 17th century, and the present name occurs even in 
mecriptions prior to 1,600 (See History, page 103), it must be 
some other Pallavarayar probably of the same name. 


Sittannavasal.—(Distance 9 miles; Population 685) is a 
place of great archzological interest, Near itis a hill containing 
a cavern called the Eladippattam * (Fat reached by seven steps. 
See page 17 supra and History, pages 54 a and b), whith, with its 
inscription in Brahmi characters, and stone beds takes us back to 
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Cave temple, Sittannavasal, 
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the * end of khe 3rd or the beginning of the Ind century B. 6.” 
hill im qGestion is an elongated rock lying north and south 
and eut by natural formation and gullies into three sections. 
‘The Eladippattam is on the top of the middle division, snd on 
ite tdstern slope, but accessible only from the west. The 
immediate approach to the cavern is by a narrow ledge provided 
with seven foot-holds cut in the rock (hence called Blu Adi= 
seven steps), and along a narrow foot-path risky to traverse. 
The cavern is roomy but low, and contains seventeen bed spaces 
with a raised portion at one end to serve for a pillow. It is 
generally supposed that it was an early resort of the Buddhist 
monks, to which they retired for solitude and contemplation. 


Walking along the hill to the north, one finds at a somewhat 
lower height than the cavern, but still on the eastern slope, a tarn 
with white lilies in blossom. At its bottom, and on its western 
Bide is scooped a small cave shrine with a hewn lingam in the 
centre, and a little walking space around. This temple however 
lies submerged for most part of the year, though the water is 
‘occasionally baled out by the pious folk of the village for a day’s 
worship and festivity. 


On the western slope of the northernmost section of the hill, 
and at its base is a fine little rock-cut Jaina temple. It consists 
as usual of an inner room or shrine, 10 ft. 6 in. square; and an 
outer verandah or hall 22 ft. 10 in. by 11 ft. 6in. with two 
pillars cut out of the hill, 6 ft. 10 in. high and 2 ft. 2in. square 
and with a doorway between the compartments measuring 5 ft. 
Zin, by 2 ft. 6in. On the back wall of the inner room are cut 
in bas relief three large seated figures bearing triple umbrellas. 
On the sides of the verandah are two other seated figures, one of 
which has an umbrella, and the other a five-hooded serpent over 
the head. The ceiling and the pillars of the verandah are painted 
with figures representing lilies, swans, etc., in colours in which 
pale grétn predomizates but all of which are of such a lovely 
tint, and the designs of such purity, softness and taste that 
they might do credit to any similar work of the present age; 
bat the pigment is rapidly coming off, and if left neglected might 
utterly vanish without leaving a trace behind. Among the 
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platings of the pillars wie two tenrate Sigeres ‘sd ot ‘Mencehd, 
i Gather unusual sight to meet with in a Jaina temple. 


In front of this temple lie broken pillars and other 
indicative of some fallen structure; and a damaged inscrpucn 
on the rock to the south refers to the times of a Pandya 
King [Ava] nipaségaram when one “ Tiangautaman also known 
as Madirajdsiriyan repaired the inner mantapa and built another 
mantapa in front of the temple”. The debris may belong to 
the outer mantapan. 


Along the western base of the hill and beneath the middle 
and southern sections of it he a stone and brick temple of Siva 
in ruins, and shrines to Ayyan&r, Pidari, and other Godlings all of 
which lead to the supposition that there must have been a village 
close to the hill on the site now covered by the dry fields. 
On the summit of the southern rock is a large rectangular 
tarn called Ganapathi sunat and at its base towards the south 
are fields full of dolmens. Close to the Annavidsal village 
are found more of these dolmens, as well as pieces of mineral 
stones identified as garnets, red jasper and rock crystal. (See 
History, page 20). 

Tachampatti.— (Distance 10 miles; Population 350) is a 
village inhabited by Kallars who claim some blood-relationship 
with the ruling Tondaimans. 


Temmavur.—(Distance 19 miles; Population 2,165). This 
is algo a Kallar village with a temple to Mariamman. 


Tengatinnippatti.— (Distance 28 miles) is on the road from 
Pudukkéttai to Manappérai. It is occupied by Urdlis. There 
is a temple to God Mamundi who delights in sacrifices of pig, 
sheep and fowl. 


Tennangadi.—(Distance 10 miles), has a tank called 
Kurnungupatiadsikkulem * aud field of 9 similar name fall of 
dolmeng (Seo. History, pages 44-48). The local Marigmman 
Goddess ia highly popular and is vigited by hundreds at the tine 

Mi the annum festival. The following story ig told shout the 
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«A teetam, chief when going to war left with his Rani a 

9nd ® piece of turmeric root telling her that they 
being mygteriously connected with his life, the flower would fade 
aad the turmeric turn black the moment he himself died. 
Sikheequently, the Rajé did not return within the specified time ; 
the flower and the root faded and turned black as he had foretold ; 
and there was nothing left for the Rani but to prepare a pit of 
fire for her to perish in its flames. At this juncture God appeared 
to her as a Pandéiram (religious mendicant) and brought the good 
news that her husband was alive. Soon after the R4jé also 
returned, the pit of fire was converted into a drinking water 
pond, and the place itself was ‘re-named Mangilyam katha nidu 
or the land that preserved wifehood. 


Thalinji — (Distance 1934 miles : Population 402). The name 
is said to be derived from the Tamil word Thalai“ which means 
‘to prosper’; and the story is that, when it was given away as 
an inam by one of its chiefs, he expressed the wish t that it 
might always prosper in the hands of the grantees. It is also 
called Kambardjapuram or the place of Kambar. This man was 
probably some minor chief and should not be identified with the 
celebrated poet of that name. 


Tirnuppur.—is mentioned in inscriptions as having been 
made a free gift of to Brahmins by Akkal R4j4, Namana 
Tondaimar, Raya Raghunétha Tondaimén and others. Near a 
tank in the place called Pudukkulam two images are found 
of Buddha and Venugana Krishna (Krishna playing on the 
* flute). Inthe Siva temple here, there is an image with folded 
hands which is said to be a representation of God Subramanya, 
bat which is more likely to be the figure of a devotee. 


Tiruyengaivasal.— (Distance 3 miles; Population 290) is a 
well-known and ancient place of worship. The word means the 
“sacred place or gate of the tiger’, and refers to the story of God 
Gékarnesa of Tirugékarnam (See under Tirugékarnam) who here 
took the form of a tiger to terrify and finally grant salvation to 
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the vow that daily brought sacred water for his ablution. Phe 
place is now inhabited by Velans who make saleable bricks, tiles, 
and pots. The ternple has inscriptions, of which one refers to thé 
assignment of the village watchmanship (Padikkaval) to the men 
of Irumbazhi. 


Tudaiyar (Thodayar).— (Distance 11 miles; Population 580). 
The village is also called Thudavayalk6évil.* There is a Malai 
Edu or Sati ground here where a woman, according to report, 
once threw herself into a pit of fire on hearing of the death of 
her husband in battle. It would appear that the descendants of 
the woman still visit the place to ‘make offerings to her spirit. 


Udayalippatti.- (Distance 19} miles; Population 1,088) is 
one of the earliest settlements of the Kallars after their immigration 
from the Tirupati tract, and is still a Kallar centre. It has a 
temple by name Sanndsikovil, and a police station. 


Uppiliyakkudi.— (Distance 14§ miles; Population 1,193). 
The name means the hamlet of the Uppiliyans or [earth] salt- 
manufacturers, of whom only a few families now survive. The 
place contains some Rajis from among whom recruitment 
is sometimes made to the British Indian Regiments. The village 
is noted for its vegetables. 


Vailogam.—(Distance 10 miles ; Population 1,562). Vailogam 
is a corruption of Vayal-aham which means the ‘ rice field-place ’. 
The village contains an old Siva temple with some old inscriptions 
and @ fine image of Dakshinamurthi. There is also a Mosque, 
endowed with Sirkar lands, said to contain the tomb of Muhamad - 
Khan Sahib and Sayyed Muhamad Sahib two saints frem the 
north. The muhamadan population of the village is now sperse. 
The place grows betel leaves. 


Vaittar.—-(Vazhuthur: Distance 10 miles; Population 
1,143). It was the earliest seat of the Pallavardyara of 
Pudukkéttai. It would seem that a branch of the original 
Pallava stock migrated from Vaitiir and Rajagiri near Ayyampet 
in the Tanjore digtrict, and settled here at least as early as the 
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L4th centery (Ses History, page 97). The temple of the place is 
dedicated to Mariamman, and draws crowds of worshippers during 
the festival season. Hook-swinging was formerly in vogue, 
The local inscriptions give the name of Thennavaraya Pillai, 
Pallavardyan of Vaittikovil, among the donors. 


Vaittur was once an important centre of bangle-industry in 
the State a fact which is now testified to by the presence, of 
several broken furnaces all over the place. The industry is still 
carried on to some extent by the Valavikara Chetties as the men 
are called. The place also produces fuller’s earth necessary for 
bangle-making. 


Vellanur.—(Distance 64 miles; Population 1,485). The 
place is called Vellainallur in the inscriptions and contains two 
Siva temples in one of which alone worship is now conducted, 
and an annual festival is celebrated in June-July. Both the 
shrines are ancient and possess inscriptions mentioning Chdla 
Kings. The village would appear to have been a central place 
of worship for Ten Tiruvasal nadu (Land of South Tiruvisal) 
an old land division of the country. Among the curiosities of 
the place are a stone slab near a channel Learing the inscription 
that Nallambalsamudram was granted free to Viralakshmi 
amman, the Goddess of the Sellukudi Kurumbars; an image 
of Buddha near the Vattam cutcherry; and a totally ruined 
Vishnu temple to the north of the same building. 


Virakkudi.— (Population 839). The temple at the place 
contains inscriptions referring to grants of land by Mummnudi 
Akkal Raja and, to one Ranga Asari of Trichinopoly who cast 
the image and built the temple of the Goddess. 


Viralimalai.— (Distance 25 miles). Takes its name from a 
‘bold rock’ of ‘ beautifully banded micaceous granite gneiss’ 
which it contains. The rock is crowned with a well-known 
temple to Subramanya sung about in the famous hymns calléd 
Tiruppugal composed by Arunagirinathar who lived some 
$00 or 600 years ago. The origin of the temple is ascribed 
to one Gnéng Varddaya, its first trustee, and Alagia Manavéla 
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Finer, a chiekain of, Pixambie-Kattalin,.. Thietinina Vardigs 
ue 2. native of Vayalar six miles fo the wank of Trichinopelg, 
When he wa... little boy. be played the tragni one day usable 
to bear flogging at school, and hid himeelf behind the idol of 
Subramanya in the temple of his place. There he remained 
shut up for a night, for none of the temple hands knew that 
a boy lay ensconced behind the image; but God Subtamanya 
appeared to him and blessed him with the gift of poesy. On the 
next morning his parents discovered him in the temple and were 
delighted 10 find that he had suddenly become learned and wise. 


Some time after God Subramanya, so runs the story, came 
a hunting to the tract now called Virdlimalai accompanied by 
this gifted boy, and found the country so charmmg that he 
would fain have a temple to himself there. Thereupon the ‘ boy’ 
communicated the good news to Alagia who was then the 
chieftain of this tract. He (Alagia) was alao granted a vision of 
the Lord in answer to a hymn of the ‘boy’, but the vision was 
so full of effulgence that the chief lost his eyemght for a while. 


From the story, it may be inferred that Virdlimalai 
originally lay in the tract of the Pérambur-Kattalur chieftains 
one of whom Alagia built the temple. His name is still 
perpetuated in certain laudatory songs sung in thisjemple. In 
subsequent times, the place passed into the hands of the Lakkaya 
Nayaks of K :maravadi ; and there are certain parts of the temple 
said to have been built by the chiefs of this principality and 
of Marungépuri. In the 18th century if came ander the Puduk- 
kéttei Tondaimdéns. 


Here lived a post and devotee by name Muthupalani 
Kavirféyar the author of a play called Kuravanji still staged 
annually by the dancing-girle of the temple. 


AS the time of the Carnatic wars in the 18th and the early 
part of the 19th century, Virdlimalai was a camping place on 
the Trichinepaly-Madura road for the armies on the march; 
ad the exiaiing Traveller's Bungalow in the village was builé in 
ARGS at the ineianoe of the Madras Government for the acecom- 
saniaiion of ‘regiments and offfbess ', : 
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‘34 was for some time the headquarters of a Depdty Tahsildar. 
It has now a Sub-Registrar’s office, a Dispensary, a Police station, 
a Post office, a State school, anda chattram at which provision 
has been made for the free feeding of a certain number of 
Brahmin travellers daily. 


There are a few caves in the rock of the place, one of which 
contains a temple to Chokkandtha. 


8 PUDUEROYTAL ‘STATE. 
" Pivgmaryen Taluk, 


The Tirumayyam taluk otcupies the south-westerly portions 
of the State and covers an area of 366°41 sq. miles.- Ib is 
separated from the rest of the territory by the Vell4r which flows 
along the border from north-west to south-east. It has no river 
of importance except the Pa&mbar over which a dam has been 
constructed for irrigational purposes. There are a few isolated 
rocks, the most conspicuous of which are those at Tirumayyam, 
Sevalur, and Arimalam, which supply stone for house and temple 
building. L.aterite and red-ochre occur in the Senkarai tract 
which includes the Senkarai forest (17 sq. mules) the largest 
jungle in the State. The ruined historic fort of Kflanilai has 
been built of the laterite of this area. 


The soil of the taluk is not rich on the whole. Kalar is 
extensive. Karisal prevails in the ‘wet’ fields. But there are 
patches of padugat as at Pudunilaivayal, Kilnilaivayal and 
Nedungudi. There are good reservoirs at Irumbanadu, Marungur 
(Tirumayyam) and Perundurai. The chief products are a 
superior rice called Karaiyur samba, tobacco, sharp-potato, 
turmeric and sugar-cane. 


As in other taluks agneulture is the chief occupation and 
industry. In a village or two skilled workmen make vessels in 
bell-metal. But it should not be forgotten that there is a pretty 
constant demand for labour, skilled and unskilled all over the 
Chetty villages. 


The distinctive feature of the taluk is in fact the existence 
ef numerous Chetty settlements or nagarams which are the 
home of a class of well-to-do people who make money by banking 
and foreign trade, build ornamental edifices at home for their 
residence, contribute to charity as well as to litigation, construct 
temples and maintain chattrams and schools. 


The taluk contains the largest number of occupied houses 
(29,375), the largest population (1,49,640) ahd the largent 
gercentage of Hindus. In point of literacy and education it does 
not leg behind the ofber taluks. It bas two Secondary schools 
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af which ons teaches up to the Matriculation standard, several 
Pittasdlas or Sanskrit schools, and several Kdlasdias or high- 
grade Vernacular schools, all decently housed, and staffed, with 
provision for free tuition if not for free boarding also. The taluk 
has the fewest pattadars (19,903) * but pays a total assessment 
which is quite as much as Alangudi which contributes the largest 
amount. 


The tract now included in the taluk was principally the 
pfehistoric Kanadu or the forest tract. Its earliest settlers of 
importance were the Vellalars, whose two branches—the Kénédu 
and the Kanddu Vellalars, fought frequently for supremacy. It 
was during these internecine feuds that the Maravars came in 
from the adjoining Sivaganga and Ramnad areas as helpers and 
friends of one party or the other. These foreigners often settled 
by invitation and received special grants of land for the help they 
gave or were capable of giving. 


In the heyday of the Pandyas it became part of the Madura 
country, and subsidiary chieftains like the Puchi Nayaks of 
Marungapuri and the Bomi Nayaks of Karisalpatti-Vardppur 
owned territory and held sway over these parts. With the 
decline of the Pandya developed the ownership of the Sétupatis 
who gradually pushed their territory 1ight up to the banks of the 
Yelldér, and built what looks hke a frontier fort at Tirumayyam. 
In so doing they came within quarrelling distance of the Raja 
of Tanjore, so that for quite a long time the tract round 
Kilanilai fort became a debatable land which passed rapidly from 
one hand to another with all the uncertainty of power and 
possession which characterised South Indian History in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. It was about this time also that the power of 
the Tondaiman rose at Pudukkottai. His first acquisition was 
Tirumayyam and its neighbourhood, which was gradually 
esalarged by conquest over the chieftains of Marungépuri, and 
thhers; and by negotiation as in the case of Kilanilai which was 
in fact the last of the places to be added to the State and the 
taluk. In the story of many ruined and evacuated villages, 
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* See page 227, 
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and in the history of the BManilai fort-iteclf the taluk aleo bears 
traces of Muhamadan invaders, and of Haider among them. 

The chief places of pilgrimage in the taluk are Tiruamayyam, 
Peraiytir, Konnsiytr, and Tirukkalambir for the Hindus, and 
Pallivdsal for the Muhamadans. 


The most important places of the taluk are :— 


Adanyr.— (Distance 16 miles; Population 1,690), There is 
a temple in the place to God Kailasandtha with about a dozen 
inscriptions relating to Pandya times. One of them refers to a 
Governor Kangaya Raéya by name, and another toa Thulnkka 
halagam (Muhamadan disturbance) in consequence of which 
the residents having suffered greatly sold their padikaval 
(watchmanship) rights to a chieftain of Suraikkudh. 


Alagapuri.—See under Sevalpatti (east). 


Alavayal.—Is a village inhabited by Ariyur Chetties. 
As it was originally jungle land a low assessment in lump 
(Mothakhuthagai) has been fixed for the whole village. 
Bell-metal dishes known as Vatties are beaten here; and 
some small industry in Ecchat mats is also carried on. It 
may be remarked in passing that Hcchai is proof against white 
ants. 


Ammankurichi -- (Distance 23 miles; Population 880) once 
belonged to, and was the capital of the chieftains of Marungépuri. 
The former circumstance is horne out by a line* of a now 
forgotten ballad which couples the names of two palayakars 
Puchayan (Pichi Nayak) of Marungépuri, and Lingayyan 
(Linga Nayak) of Na&ttam. The beautiful Siva temple in the 
village dedicated to Sundarésvara was built by one of these 
Marungépuri chiefs, and a story tells how one of the Puchi 
Nayaks who was a regular worshipper of God Chokkanéthe and 
Goddess Mindkshi at Madura was once prevented from going 
thither by a flood in the Vaigai; and how the God appeared in a 
vision and commanded him to build a teaple nearer home ak a 
spot where he would find some eibAti (sacred ashes) and 
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tunkeusmaune (sncred saffron powder), promising that he (the God) 
weonid come and reside there as well as at Madura. 


The anivetiu mantapam of the temple is good architecture. 
In addition to it is another mantapam in front, constructed, as 
an inscription in it informs us, by one Valakittanan (Balakrishna) 
Chokkand&tha-Ilakkayan. There is also a stone slab with an 
inscription which states how a chief, Virappucchaiya Nayakar, 
son of Ovalapptchchaiya Nayakar allotted certain taxes entirely 
for the use of the temple. 


The Avanimulam festival of the temple draws large 
concourses of people. 


In the beginning of the 18th century the place was overrun 
by Namana I of Kulatttir assisted by Raghundtha Raya 
Tondaiman of Pudukkottai. 


Aramanaipatti.— (Distance 16 miles ; Population 419). Here 
is @ frontier toll-gate on the road leading to Kanddukathan and 
other Chetty villages in British India. 


Arimalam.—(Distance 11 miles; Population 5,839) was 
originally one of the Kardla Vellala settlements. It is now a 
union—a fertile Nattukkdéttai Chetty village with a name for 
tobacco. It consists of two sections Puthu (new) Arimalam, and 
Palaya (old) Arimalam ; together with an extension to the south 
called Mindkshipuram which has a temple of the God Mindkshi 
Sundarésvarar. The old or main village contains the Samadhi 
(grave, of a celebrated Yogi, Sundara Swamigal, over which a 
temple has been built and arrangements have been made for 
daily worship. The Adishténam (temple) is in enjoyment of 
lowly assessed. lands originally granted with free occupancy 
(kudiswamiam) rights. There are two other temples in the place 
Siva and Vishnu respectively, and two tanks, Méla (west) 
Pokkadan used for drinking purposes only and Kila (east) 
Pokkadan which contains a Nirazhi mantapam in the middle. 
The word Pokkadan would seem to denote the name of the 
benefactor who dug the tanks, although it is sometimes supposed 
$o mean Pon-kudum (gold-pot), 
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SThe village ale contains a chatéram at which Brahmins apd 
findras are fed daily, 4 Péiandls (Veda-schoo!), an Znglixh school, 
and a British Post and Telegraph office. For some years 4 
Sub-Registrar’s office was located here. A weekly fair ia held 
here every Sunday. 


Durvasapuram.-—(Distance 16 miles ; Population 540). Itis 
called Thurma in the inscriptions. The place name is derived 
from Sage Duirvdsa who 1s said to have done penance here and 
installed the iingam of the existing temple. The Bairava 
Sannadhi is the most important part of the temple; and God 
Bairava is offered by his votaries garlands of cakes prepared 
without salt. The inscriptions in the temple are of ordinary 
interest. 


Edayathur (Idaidttur) - (Distance 17 miles; Population 
1,225). This was once a flourishing village of the Kardla 
Vellalars, and one proof of 1 is the-circumstance that its present 
Vellaia inhabitants are proud of their ancestry. The place is 
probably no other than Idaiyéru described in the ancient classic 
Aka-Nanuru as a place rich with milk (cows), fertile rice fields, 
and groves of plantain. The village contains separate temples to 
Vishnu, Ayyanar, Fidari, and Siva, In the north prakdéra 
(circuit) of the Siva temple is a partly defaced inscription 
mentioning a grant of land and title to one Tirukkodunkunra- 
Naddlvan “ for the prowess displayed by him at Maravamadurai 
in defeating the officers of Mavali Vanda (dardya) who attacked 
the place, took prisoners, and were leading away the livestock ”’. 


Eidayéthér formed for a long time part of the Western 
Palace Jagir till it was resumed in 1881. It is noted for its rice. 


HBlanjavur —(Distance 14 miles; Population 736) is chiefly 
important for a temple to Mariamman, which draws crowds 
during the festival season. 


Embal.—(Distance 29 miles; Population 1,857) ia » fairly 
big village om the south-eastern border. It is inhahited by 
& class of well-towdo-Chetties piled the Fanbal or Puliyangetted 
Giwijiaea who have peculiar habits and usages of their own, 
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There is an Ayyanir temple here, whose God is named Muthia- 
simi. During the Madsimaham festival conducted in his 
honor, bis votaries walk the fire with their bodies pierced with 
arrows. There is also a Karupparkévil. Its priest who is a 
Parayan drinks, under inspiration, scalding milk, which he also 
sprinkles on the devotees without causing injury. 


Enathi—(Distance 26 miles) lies on the way from 
Ponnaméaravati to Sevalpatti (west). It is a very fertile village, 
with plenty of cocoanut groves about. 


Gudalur —(Distance 10 miles; Population 491). One of 
the inscriptions of the place records how its Hindu inhabitants 
were unable to pay the taxes as they were heavy, and were on 
that account obliged to perform the irreligious and undignified 
act of shaving their heads like Muhamadans. 


Irumbanadu.— (Distance 29 miles; Population 954). The 
village with its two sections mélappdkam and Lilappdkam, and 
its suburbs Vellalavayal and Chittirambtr constitutes a fertile 
tract fed by a large reservoir called the Irumbaénddu tank into 
which the Paémbdr practically empties itself. On the eastern 
bund of the tank is the Agastisvara temple, one of the inscrip- 
tions of which alludes to a classification * of land into districts 
by an (unidentified) Kulottunga Chola of Anukka-Villuppardyar. 
Near the Siva temple is a shrine to Viramakali Pidari who 
delights in offerings of cakes prepared without salt. The place 
contains Kallars. 


Kadiyapatfi —(About 44 miles ‘from Tirumayyam) is a 
Chetty village that has now become prominent owing to the 
affluence and generosity of some of its inhabitants. It is in two 
sections Kadiyapatti and Ramachandrapuram, and enjoys many 
of the improvements of modern civilization. It has a private 
Dispensary endowed by a Chetty, and a Post and Telegraph office. 
Some of the houses here are well-built and costly being 
fitted with electrical appliances and other accessories. A 
Secondary school called the Sri Bhumisvaran Free school has 
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been récently started through Chetty munificence at which 
simdents are taught free up to the school leaving certificate 
standard, and given boarding either free or at reduced rates. 
3t possesses an elegant school house, spacious recreation grounds, 
and hostels for Brahmins and other castes. There is also in 
the place a free Hlementary schoo!) under the support of another 
Chetty. A chattram is maintained for the use of the Brahmin 
travellers. 


Kalanivasil —See under Karamangalam. 


Kallampatti.— (Distance 23 miles; Population 693) is a 
village on the British border, containing a Siva and a Pidari 
temple. An insciiniion in the Siva temple records a gift by 
Nishadarajan of Ponnamaidvati to the Pidari who is designated 
Ai(y)poli Nachchiyar. 


Kanappettai.— (Near Kadiyapatti). Under the new name 
Brahmavidyapuram, it was given rent-free to Gopalakrishna 
Sastriar in the 18th century when he came over to the State 
as the spiritual Guru of the pious Vijaya Raghunatha Raya 
Tondaiman (1730-1769 A. D.). Itisa fertile village. The price 
of lands in this place has risen very high owing to the competition 
of the Nattukkottai Chetties in the neighbourhood. The village 
contains an agrahdram (Brahmin quarters) and a Siva temple 
highly patronised bv the Chetties. 


Kandesvaram.— Lies 44 miles from Tirumayyam on the 
road to Pillamangalam. There is hardly any village now in 
existence, and the place is mentioned for the segke of an ancient 
temple that still stands here dedicated to Nalam Kanda Maha 
Tévar otherwise called Immai Tharuvar (Giver of good); and 
for an inscription it contains recording grants of land by a chief 
of Sdraikkudi called Nadumaditha Vijaydlaya Téva to different 
commanders in his army stationed at different centres. 


Kanjathimalai.—See under Sevaltr. 
Kannangarakkudi —See under Sdstdnkdvil. 


Kannanur.—(Distance 17 miles; Population 1,087). Also 
known as Réngiam Kannantr, Jt iq a fertile village ia the 
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posseasion of an ancient and respectable Sérvaikdr (capiain of 
the old State Militia). There is a ruined building here called 
aramanas (palace) which probably is an index of the rank which 
the Sérvaiiir family formerly enjoyed. In the Balasubramanya 
temple here is an inscription announcing a reduction of taxes on 
the recovery from illness of a Vandya King Maravarman alias 
Tribhuvana Chakravartin Sri Sundara-Pandyadéva ‘“ who was 
pleased to take Sonddu”’. 


The village is inhabited by Kallars. 


Karaiyur.— (Distance 15 miles; Population 2,962) is a fertile 
village noted for its rice and tasty vegetables. It has a Sub- 
Registrar’s office, a Post office, and a school. It has also a large 
irrigation tank. The rice grown here is known as Karaiyur 
Pannai samba, which was for a long time the only article of the 
kind admitted to the table of the Pudukkottai ruling family, the 
term pannaz in the name suggesting that the rulers originally 
maintained here a home-farm worked by pannais or serfs. 
A small cottage industry in laf mats and boxes is also said to be 
carried on in the village. 


The place was once the seat of the Kardla Velldlars, and a 
flourishing seat it must have been, judged from the inscriptions 
and other vestiges of the past it contains. The present village 
appears to be an extension outside an original fort probably due to 
an increase of inhabitants. That there was a fort is vouched for 
by an inscription which records its having been built by one 
Gangayan; as also by certain local names such as—Kottaikkarai 
(fort-mound) and Kottai-Karuppar (God Karuppar of the fort). 
That the fort stood away from the present locality may be 
inferred from the position of these places outside the village, and the 
existence therein of an old Siva temple, and of fields called 
natham (house-sites). An inscription in the local Sundarardja 
Perumsl temple also furnishes an idea of the size and importance 
of the original locality. This temple had, according to the 
inscription, no less than 24 bhattars (priests) for whom a separate 
agraharam (quarters) was built round the temple, and rent-freg 
lands were assigned for their enjoyment, 
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» 4+ would seem thatthe Nelidlara who originally ocoupied-the ‘ 
plate sought ea caey and taxnrious life inconsistent with ihe- 
troublous times which were theirs. They were beaten by their 
neighbours among whom were the Kanddu Velldlats, ab least 
four several times. So they finally sold the watchmanskip of 
the place to Gangéyan of the Vanadirayar family proraising 
remuneration in kind, and all the honours that iat was in their 
power to bestqw.* 


Among the donors to the temples were Nishadardjan of 
Pirdnmalai and a chieftain of the name of Kuldéttunga Chola 
Kadambarayan. Near the village cromlechs and dolmeng have 
been discovered. 


Karamangalam.—(Distance 17 mules; Population 1,245). + 
This village gives its name to the vaitam comprising Thénippaiti 
otherwise called Kalanivasai the residence of rich and influential 
Nattukkdétta: Chetties. It would appear that these Chetties 
originally hved at Karamangalam, but subsequently removed 
to their new settlement at Thénippatéii. Karamangalam has an 
ancient Agastisvara temple, the images of which have been 
removed to Kalamivisal for worship The inscriptions in 
the old temple mention the Danma Rayars who ruled at 
Séndamangalam about the 13th century A.D., in the tame of 
Maravarman Kulasékhara I. 


Kalanilai (Keelanilai) fort.—(Distance 15 mules). It means 
the eastern gate or site as distinguished from another adjacent 
place called Mélanilai or western gate. The place has a history 
of ifs own. According te a local tradition, the fort was built by a 
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* The remuneration and the honours being pecuhar en enumeration of 
them may perbaps be interesting. rhe remuneration or the Pdd:kaval dues 
were seétied an follows :—“12 art and 1 pudukku of paddy for every md 
of wet land, rights in temple and tank’”; one cage of hares in the months of 
Ads and Kdtitka: from Valaiyars , milk and ghee from cowherds , two fowls 
in the months of Ad: and Kathtkas from the Paraiyars , same dues from the 
Pallars”. The reapects were such as varia, pévddai, Sémayir-adakkam, 
Natakeshlai (Dancing ball), Pahal vilakku (day torches), Bra changn {conch 
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Sétapati called Nondi Maravan or the lame Marava. The 
Statistical Account of Pudukkéttai of 1818 says that it was built 
with an arsenal in the days of Vijaya Raghnunatha Sétupati about 
the year 1683. The Trichinopoly Manual states, on the other 
hand, probably on the authority of the Tanjore Manual (1883) 
that it was built by Vijaya Raghava Nayakan the last of the 
Nayak Kings of Tanjore, who died about 1674 ; and we know that 
in 1756 when the place was under the temporary occupation of 
Sivagnanapuram Tondaiman of Pudukkéttai a granary was built 
for storing provisions against sieges. The inference ta be drawn 
from these different accounts is that it passcd through different 
hands—especially between Tanjore and Ramnad before it finally 
came over to Pudukkottai. About 1674 it was under Tanjore. 
‘It was captured shortly afterwards by the Sétupati of Ramnad, 
and was one of the forts given by that chief in return for the 
alliance of the King of Tanjore in 1686, and forcibly retaken by 
the former in 1698. Henceforth it seems to have become part 
of the debatable land which passed from the hands of Ramnad to 
Tanjore in 1750, was retaken by Ramnad in 17638, and by 
Tanjore in 1771”. * As early as 1723, the place was promised to 
the Pudukkéttai Tondaimans by Tanda Tévan of Ramnad if he 
were successfully helped to the throne. It would also appear 
that Tukoji Maharajah of Tanjore (1729-36) granted it to the 
Tondaimans, that the Tondaimans sold it back to Tanjore nnder 
certain conditions, and that the conditions heing violated, ihe 
Tondaimans attempted to capture it. In 1749 Manoji_ the 
Tanjore general ceded it to the Tondaimans on his own account 
for military help rendered, in consequence of which the latter 
actually got into possession of it immediately. But the Raja of 
Tanjore refusing to ratify the act of his genera] ordered Manoji 
himself to recover it. This happened in 1756. In 1781 it was 
overrun and occupied by Haider’s forces for a time but was soon 
recovered by the Tondaimans in August of the same year, at the 
request of Colonel Braithwaite of the Madras Army. Soon after 
this the whole of the Tanjore Territory was annexed by the British, 
but Kilanilai which originally formed part of Tanjore but which 
te acti mn a ES SN Pe oa 
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the Tondaimdns had all along claimed for themselves comtixmed to 

be a matter of dispute til 1903 when it was finally ceded subject 
bo the annual tribute of an elephant, which jhowever was never 
paid as being inconsistent with previous treaties, and the rank 
and status enjoyed by the rulers; and which was formally 
waived in 1887 by the Court of Directors themselves. 

The fort which is now in a dilapidated state is built of 
laterite and contains & temple dedicated to Fidari. The place is 
noted for its flowers. Till 1866 it was the headquarters of a 
Tshsildar. 


Kilattaniyam.— (Distance 17 miles) is a Vellala village with 
an Ayyanarkévil. A stone containing some Jaina images was 
recently discovered here. 


Kodikkaitheru —is near Kilania fort; and takes its name 
from the betel vineyards which it contains. It is also noted for 
its flowers. Near it are casuarina plantations on the Pambéar. 


Konapet.—(Distance 18 miles; Population 2,699) is a big 
Nattukkéttai Chetty village. It has a Post and Telegraph effice, 
a private Dispensary, a flourishing Vernacular school or Adlasélai, 
and a private Press which issues a Tamil Journal. There are 
also an old shrine to Koppidari amman, and a- recently built 
and consecrated Pillaiyarkévil. 


Konnaiyur.—(Distance 19 miles; Population 1,222) has an 
important temple to Mariamman recently renovated at a cost of 
about three lakhs. Large numbers of votaries visit it at the time 
of the annual festival in Panguni. Hookswinging was practised 
till recently when it was officially forbidden. A weekly fair, 
one of the largest of the kind, is held here every Monday, a 
special feature of it being the.cattle market. 

Koppanapatti is the name of the portion occupied by the 
Nattukkéttai Chetties. 

Koppanapetti.—Sce Konnaiyur. 

Kettaiyur.—(Distance 10 miles; Population 1,073), The 
place has a Siva anda Vishnu temple. Two Pandya Kings 
Jatavarman Sri Vallabha and Mara Sundara Pandya are 
mentioned in the temple inscriptiong, 
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Kettar.-—(Distance 8 milea; Population 2,938) is inhabited by 
Marevara. it contains a temple to Pidari named Sundemandyaki 
said to be very powerful, and a Siva temple the god of which is 
brought to the Pushyathurat at the Velldr (See under Pudukkottai) 
at Thaipusam to bless the waters. The village produces good 
brinjal. In the inscriptions it is frequently associated with 
Lambalakkudi and mentioned as padai parru (military station). 


Kulamangalam.—(Distance 10 miles; Population 1,280) is 
algo inhabited by some Maravars. A mile to the east of it is 
Malayakkovil where there is a rock-cut Siva temple with a 
Subramanya shrine on top. 


Kulipirai —(Distance 14 miles; Population 2,409) is now a 
Chetty village, but was formerly the seat, first of the Velldlars, 
and afterwards of the Maravars. The name is supposed to be 
a corruption of Kulai—pirai, and is fancifully derived as the piraz 
(crescent shaped head jewel) of «1 Queen named Kulai, the 
story being that the ornament was lost when Kulai and her 
husband, a Pandya King happened to travel in this country, but 
was recovered on the King undertaking to instal Biva and build 
a temple in this locality. 

Kuhpirai is now the headquarters of a Revenue Inspector 
and contains a Siva temple of recent date. Tobacco is grown. 
Some bell-metal work is carried on. 


Kurungalur.—(Distance 26 miles; Population 675) is one 
of the four isolated villages (Embal, lrumbénddu, Madakam and 
Kurungalur) forming a sort of island in the midst of British 
territory at a point on the frontier where the adjacent districts 
of Tanjure and Ramnad meet. It contains a large irrigation tank 
filled with the water shed in the jungles of Sivaganga to the east. 
The tank was in recent years the subject of a boundary dispute, 
the Sivaganga ryots obetructing the varies or the supply channels 
of the reservoir. 

The village contains some Velldn Chetties. There is an 
inseription on a pillar containing a reference to Tiru-mizhalai- 
nédau. One of the local Gods is Mandaikkaruppar whose temple is 
' Kombdiayam (on a tree), and whose priest is & Paraiys. 
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_ eekslhmiporam —See Viracchelsi. 

Lembailakkutti —(Distance 9 miles ; Population 2,500). This 
place and the neighbouring Village of Kéttur are jointly referred 
to in the inscriptions as padat parru or military station. The 
Thattimutti and Lembalakkudi rocks here constitute a fine 
quarry. The village is inhabited by Maravars. 


Madakam.—(Distance 28 miles) comprises a fertile ‘dry’ 
tract. It contains six hamlets all cultivated under the amant 
system (See Chapter XI). The mélvaram or the Govern- 
inent share of five of the villages has been assigned as 2 
contribution to the Sif Athmanathaswami of Avudayarkovil in 
the Tanjore District. As regards the sixth hamlet, (Madakam), 
the mélvaram is divided equally between this temple, and the 
Chidambaram temple. The villagers though considered tenants 
of Sri Athmanathaswami temple are undcr the adimuinistrative 
control of the Pudukk6tiai State, and render their service to the 
temple under the supervision of the State authorities. 


Maravamadurai —(Distance 20 nules; Population 2,499) 
called Vada madura: in the inscriptions. It was orginally 
occupied by the K4arala Vellalars, who subsequently invited 
fur their protection a coluny of Maravare who accordingly came 
under the leadership of Nétirajau Pandyan. As the leader was a 
Pandya, the place has been culled Maravar madurai. Nétirdjan 
buili a fort here. The place was also under the Puchi Nayaks 
of Marunga&puri when they were in power. One of the inscrip- 
tions of the place records ‘a grant of land by the trustees of the 
temple at Mangilyanallur to the trustees of the temple at 
Kodumbalur as a penalty for an offence commutted by the former 
in the Devadana lands of the latter. The settlement was arrived 
at in an assembly which consisted of the trustees and the residents 
of the district. ’ 


The village has a Durga tetople and an Isvarankdvil. 


Melattaniyam.—(Distance 18 miles: Population 1,087) 
isa Muhamadan centre. It is noted for ite samba rice, and betel, 
Tt has a Mariammankovil with a Brahmin priest. A woeelily faix 
is held every Sunday. 
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here is an interesting inscription here relating to thecustome 
of the Paraiyara and Pallars. A dispute once arose between 
them as to which caste had the right to use during marriages the 
image of the white elephant, plantain trees, and sugar-cane. 
The inscription telis us thatit was decided by one Sinnu Naicker, 
Agent from Marung4épuri in whose presence an ordeal was 
instituted in which a Pallan came out successful by dipping his 
hand uninjured in a pot of boiling ghee. These Pallars 
call themselves Dévendra YTallars, and the following story 
accounts for the nomenclature. Dévendra the chicf of the Gods 
or Dévas obtained the white elephant as his share at the time of 
the churning of the ocean by the Gods and ihe Asuras. On one 
occasion the elephant chanced to stray into the fields of the 
Pallars who restored it only after securing the permission of 
Dévendra to use the figure of his clephant during their marriages. 


Melur.—(Distance 14 miles; Population 1,474) is belicved 
to be one of the villages granted free to the Bruhinins by the 
Karala Velldlars. It has its two usual temples to Siva and 
Vishnu of which the first is said to have cxisted from the days 
of Manikkavasakar, the well-known Siva devotee. According 
to the inscriptions the watchmanship of the villuge was sold 
twice, once to Ponnan Alagapperumal, and at another time to the 
residents of Rasasingamangalam when the village suffered from 
a famine due to drought. A gift of land is alo recorded to the 
Vishnu temple by Sukkappan Sérvaikdran, Karbar (agent) of 
Tirumalai Sétupati Katia Raghundtha Bhtpdlan of Ramnad. 

Betel is grown in the village. A mutilated Juin image 
uiay be seen here. 


Meratnilai.—(Distance 8 miles ; Population 2,100). This was 
ove of the places where Vanddirdya, the chieftain of the Kanadu 
Velidilars assisted by the’ Kallars fought against the Kénddu 
Vellalars. In this place Raghunaétha Raya Tondaiman of 
Pudukkéttai built a fort about 1710 probably to keep off the 
Rajas of Tanjore and Ramnad who were constantly warring in 
this zone for the possession of Kilanilai (See Kilanilai). According 
to the Statistical Account of Pudukkottai, 1813, it was circular 
in form, with four bastions, and large enough to hold 200 men 
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(Seg Bistery, page 155). The same suthority «also isfonms 
ud ‘thet a chattrim built here by Kallabdttai .Ayi, wife of 
Sivdnandapuram Tondaimén (1769-1789 a.v.}, existed in 1918 
supplying gruel to Sadras amd regalay food to Brabmina en 
Dwddesi (12th lanar) days. The village contains a fine tope 
called Pinthoppu ; as algo numerous palmyrah trees. 


Myplangadi.—is near Konnaiytr with a population of 1,073 
people. There is a temple whose deity is named Never-lying- 
truth-teller.* Its priest is of the Kosava (potter’s) taste, and is 
believed to possesethe gift of prophecy. Under inspiration he 
swallows fire ¢ from a burning torch, and utters correct responses 
to questions as to the future put by the votaries. The place has 
a number of stone-masons. 


Nachandipatti—tIs a flourishing Nattuk kottai Chetty village 
near Viracchalai. A fine temple is under construction. 


Namanasamudram.—(Distance 6 miles). This is a fertile 
sarvamdnya village granted, under the instructions of Sadasiva 
Brahmam (See History, page 1738), to Gopalaknshna Bharathi 
when he was appointed spnitual Guru (preceptor) in 1739. There 
are some Kurumbars making woullen blankets and bags called 
madisanjis. lLron sates are also made 


Nedungudi —(Distance 14 miles; Population 1,601). Here 
is a temple built on a mound of earth which is large enough to 
allow the temple car to be dragged on it and around it at festival 
times. The village is irrigated by the Pambar which is provided 
with a dam at this place. It contains « chattram which is also 
used as a rest-houce. 

There are inscriptions referring among other matters to 
severe famine and to a fight among neighbouring chieftains in 
which one Gadngéyan came out victoriote and exacted penalties 
from his enemice (See History, page 81). 

Weikonam.—(Distance 14 miles) is called Nefkunram (rice- 
hill) in the inécrigtions. It was re-named Bhuvanéka Vira 
Chathurvédi Mahgalam, and Sundarardja Chathurvédi Mangatem 
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in Bakke 1405,-cycle year Sébakrit (a.p. 1488) by a chieftain ef 
the name of Mahabali Vanddi Réya on the happy occasion of his 
first seeing the face of his new-Lorn son. The incription that 
supplies this information is in the Vishnu temple in the place. 
The village is fertile and yields turmeric, sharp-potato, and 
sugar-cane. It has two irrigation tanks. 


Neivasal.—(Distance 22 miles; Population 1,879). The 
name is 2 corruption of Nel-vasal (Paddy-gate). It was once the 
headquarters of s General who along with four other Generals at 
Thulayanilai held fiefs for the defence of the country. According 
to an inscription the watchmanship of the village was once 
vested in a Tondaiman probably connected by blood with the 
present rulers. Till recently it formed part of the estate 
of the Kadayappatti Sérvaikar, a kinsman of the Raja. It 
contains a shiine dedicated to Thittdni Karuppar(the God of the 
mud-platform) in addition to the usual temples io Siva and 
Vishnu. Jn oneof them is a statue bearing the legdnd “ perpetual 
devotion of Sevvappa Vijayslaya Teva” (of Suraikkud:).* Like 
Neikonam, this is also a fertile village and produces the products 
mentioned under it. 


Oliamangalam —(Distance 22 miles; Population 1,870). 
Original name Ollaiyurmangalam. It was once an important 
seat of the Karila Velldlars, and the chief town of the Ollaiyur 
division of Kénddu. It is perhaps the same place as Ollaiyur 
mentioned in the ancient classics Purandntnu and Akanantru as 
having been the seat of a Vellala chieftain w hose warrior son was 
taken captive by Puduppindyan. An inscription in the place 
refers to a sale of land owing to henvy taxation. The village 
contains & large irrigation tank. 


Pakkiri Thaikkal—The ‘village is on the road from 
Kilanilai fort to Puduppatti. Near it flows the Pambar with 
casuarina plantations on the banks. It contains a Pallivasal 
said to be the tomb of a Muhamadan saint Nattar Owlyar. 


A furlong from the village stands Kovilpatti with a temple 
fo Pethaperumal, the priest being of the Dhobie caste. Under 


ee 
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imppiration he answers questions proposed by the yatarien, and 
moves about carrying a bowl of fire. 


Pallivasal.—(Distance 18 miles; Population 400) is the 
Nagore of the Pudukk6éttai State. It is visited by the 
Muhamadans at the time of the annual festival celebrated in the 
month of Rabisani. The full name of the village is Kattu Bavé 
Pallivisal (Forest Father’s tomb), and the legend is as follow s:— 


Some 400 years ago a Muhamadan sage of the name Sved 
Bava Bahrudeen Owlyar lived in this place which was then 
overgrown with jungle. One day a number of Brahmin pirls— 
some seven of them—were attacked here by a gang of robbers. 
The good Bava took up their cause and remonstrated with the 
robbers ; but on their remaining obdurate and threatening to lay 
violent hands on him he cursed them blind. Afterwards the robbers 
became penitent. Thereupon one of them was first restored the 
use of one of his eyes and required to conduct the girls back in 
safety and finally every one was granted his sight. It was in 
this wav that the Bava came to be called the Father (Protector) 
of the Forest. 


There are ihree inscriptions here, all dated the 16th 
centnry; of these one relates to the opening of a fair for the use 
of the inhabitants, and the other two to grants of land made by 
Raghunétha Téva Séiupati to the Pallivasal, and to a Vishnu 
temple that is also built in the village. It would appear that the 
Pallivisal enjoys grants of land made by Muhamad Ali, the 
Nawab of Arcot. The Statistical Account of Pudukkéttai of 
1813 mentions the teppakulam (tank) of the place. 


Panayapatti.—See Panaiyur (West). 


Panaiyar (East).—(Distance 18 miles; Population 1,488). 
This village which is near Arimalam is the residence of well- 
to-do Oodayans. It has laterite quarries. 


Panaiyur (West).—(Distance 12 miles: Population 2,477). 
This was once a Karéla Vellila village in which the Maravars 
settled later on at the invitation of the Vellélars who required their 
help. It contains some ingcriptions of interess. One of them for 
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instance relates to a free fight between the residents of Panaiyur 
and Kulamangalam over a matter relating to taragu (brokerage), 
which led to loss of life and property, and the ultimate deser- 
tion of the villages themselves. Another inscription gives a 
glimpse into old judicial methods. The disputants were the 
inhabitants of the same two villages, and their cause of difference 
was 8 temple. The dispute was heard by a bench including 
the Velldlars of Kénddu and the nagarattars (townsmen) of 
Haiyatiakkudi. <A third inscription shows how honours were 
conferred ; it states how the people of the same two villages-— 
Panaiyur and Kulamangalam granted respects, and the title of 
Kalangddu Kandakén to a cowherd who supplied kids during a 
festival to the Goddess Konattu-Nachiyar. 


Near the village is Panayapatti a Chetty settlement, with a 
Sivankovil and a Patasdla. 


Peraiyur.—(Distance 6 miles; Population 361) has a Siva 
temple of soms repute. It is visited by barren women who 
perform négaprathishtai or the Snake-installation ceremony in 
the belief that it removes sterility. There is a spring in the 
temple, from which celestial music of the Vina, bell, and conch, is 
believed to be heard once a year in the month of Panguni 
(March-April) being caused, according to the temple legend, by 
the worship conducted by Adisésha or as some say Dévendra. 
The lingam of the temple is a Swayambu (self-born), and the 
temple itself is very old. It was a special object of veneration of 
the Pallavardéyars when they were in power. Ponnambala 
Tondaimaén of Arantangi was one of its votaries. 


On the kitchen wall of the temple is a damaged inscription 
relating to the settlement of a dispute between the Pallars and 
the Paraiyars, the procedure adopted being that three inscriptions 
on the subject at- dispute at Thekkattur, Viracchalai, and 
Lembalakkudi were consulted and compared under the orders of 
Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman before the decision was given. 


The village contains palmyrah groves and a tank called 
Pallavan tank. Near it is Dévamalai with a rock-cut Siva temple 
said to contain the figures of Vinayaka, and two Dwérapalis. 

68 
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Perundurai.-(Distance 14 miles; Population 258). The 
Pambar takes its rise in a tank in this village. It has temples 
to Siva, Vishnu, anda Karuppar called Javvéthu Karuppar. It 
is said of the last God that any Javedihu placed on his altar 
on Friday nights vanishes miraculously. Among the inscriptions 
is a reference to Sundara Pandya Chéla. 


Pilivalam.—(Distance 19 miles; Population 746). Near 
this village is the reserved forest of _Pilivalam kadu. It has a 
chattram which distributes doles, and conjee to travellers, 


Pillamangalam.—(Distance 19 miles; Population 2,271). 
The village is situated on the southern limits of the State on the 
road from Pudukkhottai to Tiruppattur. It was originally called 
Sundarapindyapuram. The soil is fertile and yields turmeric, 
sugar-cane and sharp-potato. It is inhabited by the Na&ttukkdttai 
Chetties, and a class of Valaiyans called Kurumbarathan. There 
is an old Siva temple among whose donors in the past were 
Alagukanda Perumdlana Gdngeyan* and Raya Raghun&tha 
Tondaiman of Pudukkéttai. 


A chattram maintained here by a Chetty, provides hospitality 
to Brahmins. Near itis Niyamam the seat of an extinct line of 
Velidla chiefs called the Gangéyans. 


Ponnamaravati.—(Distance 23 miles; Population 8,261). 
The name is derived from Ponnamaran, or according to a local 
poem, from Ponnan and Amaran who are supposed to have built 
the place originally. But whoever was the founder, he was 
after a time ousted by Nétiréj4 Pandya who having secured 
possession of the place bequeathed it to one of his sons born of a 
Marava wife. It’is not known how long the Marava ruled here; 
but by 1468 a.p. we find if had come under the occupation of 
Vénadirdyar of the Kaérdla Vellila clan. For a time the place 
was also under the Bomi Nayaks of Karisalpattu-Vaérappur from 
whom Kilavan Sétupati ‘of Ramnad won it by conquest. 
Finally it was run over and annexed by Raghunétha Tondaimin 
in the 18th century. 
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According to the Singhalese chronicle Mahavamsa, two 
battles were fought at Ponnamardvati between the Singhalese 
forces and Kulasékhara Pandya, at both of which the Pandya was 
defeated. The chronicle boastfully” observes that in the first 
battle ‘the three-storied palace at Ponnamardévati’ was burnt 
down and so many enemies were slaughtered that “a space 
of three leagues was all one heap of corpses’ 


The village is now a Sub-Negistrar's station. It contains a 
pond called Amarakandan ooranit, probably named after the 
chieftain Amaran. There are three temples to Siva, Vishnu, 
and Pidari. Of these the Siva temple would seem to have been 
built in the time of R4aj& Raj4 II;t one of its votaries being 
Kardla Nishddarajan of Piranmalai. Ponnambalanatha Tondai- 
man of Aranténgi was a donor to the Vishnu temple. In the 
Pidari temple a miracle is said to be performed every Tuesday 
when lamps are fed with water instead of oil. The pusari (priest) 
is also subject to occasional inspiration, when he moves about 
carrying a lighted lamp and answers questions proposed by ‘the 
worshippers. On certain specified days{ a ceremony called the 
ceremony of offering milk to the serpent is performed for which 
the worshippers bring milk, which on being poured over a trident 
fixed in the ground miraculously disappears. 


* See Government Epigraphical Report, August 1899. 


+A record from Pon-Amaravati in the Pudukkéttai State (No 9 of 1909) 
refers to the 19th year of Tribhuvanachakravartin Rajaréja Déva and 
mentions the consecration of Rajéndrachdélé’s varamudaiya-Mahadeva and 
the building of a Sri vimana (central shrine) by Viman Rajéndrachdlan alae 
Nishadharaja. It is not possible to identify the Nishadharaja The 
inscriptions in the temple at Pon-Amaravati are most of them Pandya, the 
earliest belonging to the time of Jatavarman Kulasékhara (a. p.119U—1217). 
Of the Chéla records, which are four in number, two belong apparently to 
the time of Kuléttunga-Chéla [II and two to the time of Tribhuvana 
Chakravartin Rajaraja déva in whose time the timana was built. Conse- 
quently it has to be supposed that the temple Ra} éndrachélalisvaramucaiya- 
Mahadéva (the modern Cholisvara) at Pon-Amaravati came into existence 
inthe time of Raja II who preceded Kulottunga-Chéla IJI, and was 
perhaps so named in memory of Kuléttunga-Chdéla I, who in his early years 
. was known as Rajéndra-Chiéla II.” Government Epigraphict! Report, 19.9. 
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The village contains the ruins of a brick fort and moat, some 
six furlongs in circuit. Near it are the Chetty villages of Puduppatéi, 
Valayapatti, and Koppanapaiti. Valayapaéti bas a temple called 
Malayaéndik6évil with a big Pillaiyar figure calied Malayandi 
Pillaiyar. ; 


Puduppatti (Kilanilai) near Kalanivasal is a Sarvamanya 
agrahdéram (free-gift to Brahmins). It was once the headquarters 
of a Deputy Tahsildar and now contains a Police station, a Sub- 
Registrar’s office, a Post and Telegraph office, anda Dispensary. 


Puduppatti (Ponnamardvati) See Ponnamarévati. 


Pavalaikkudi.—(Distance 16 miles) has an ancient rock-cut 
shrine to Siva with an inscription which tells that the men of 
Ponnaméravati having been beaten by the men of Tvar sought 
refuge at Puvalaikkudi, upon which an assembly of the 
representatives of the surrounding villages was convened and 
protection was promised on the men of Ponnamaravati making 
gifts of land to the Puvalakkudi temple. 


Rangiam.—(Distance 18 miles ; Population 3,303) is a village 
inhabited by Maravars and Nattukk6éttai Chetties. It has a 
temple to Angalammal with an important sannadhi or hall to 
Karuppar. There are two inscriptions which are of some interest. 
One of them dated Adi Sultan-Hejira 732, 9th March 1332 a.p. 
refers to a Tulukkar-kalakam (Muhamadan incursion) after 
which the men of Adanfdr sold the watchmanship of their village 
to the residents of Rasasingamangalam on promise of protection. 
The other inscription leads to the inference that the fire ordeal 
called Malu endal * (grasping a red-hot iron bar) was practised as 
late as the time of Vijaya RaghunAtha Tondaim4n ; for it states 
that Vilvanam Pillai, kariakartha (minister) of this Tondaiman 
ordered it in the settlement of a channel dispute between the 
villages of Maravaniendal and Thirma (Dhurvasapuram) which 
was decided in favour of the former. 


Close to Réngiam are the Chetty settlements of Kurtuvi- 
kondanpatti, and Mudalippaiti. Only one-half of the latter 
village belongs to the State, the other half being British. 
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Rarapuram.—(Distance 9 miles) is mostly peopled by the 
Kéréla Vellalérs. Good rice is grown here. 


Rayapuram (Kéilanilai) is a little sarvamdnyam village 
presenting a pretty appearance with its avenues of cocoanut trees, 
plantain topes, and a big tank called Samudram behind the 
Brahmin quarters. It was formerly a summer resort of the 
rulers. 


Rayapuram (Sengirai).—(Disiance 13 miles). Also called 
Chetty Rayapuram, contains a Pdtasdla (Sanskrit school) and 
a temple to Minakshisundarésvara, 


Sastankovil.—Is the name of the temple in, as also another 
name for, the village of Kannankarakkudi which is 16 miles from 
Pudukkéttai with a population of 554 people. The place 
originally belonged to Ramnad, and an inscription refers to a 
grant of land in 1669 by Sétupati Katha Déva. The Sastan or 
Ayyand4r deity in this place is held to be very propitious. When 
the Pusari (priest) is inspired he wears sandals stuck with pins, 
and dances to kummi (ballad) songs balancing at the same time 
a karakam (water-pot) on his head. The temple of Sastan also 
contains the images of Virabhadra, the seven Virgins, and a 
muni in fetters. The last of these is identified with Porpanaik- 
kdttai Munt (See under Porpanaikéttai, and Pudukkottai) and the 
existence of fetters is accounted for by saying that he was once, 
very fierce and possessed a member of the ruling family at 
Pudukk6ttai, upon which he was tamed by Virabhadra of 
Sastankovil, and fettered. Hig late Highness Ramachandra 
Raj4 was a frequent visitor at the temple. 


Sengirai.—(Distance 13 miles; Population 2,614). Sengirai 
is a corrupted form of Sen-karai (red-bund), and is probably 
derived from the large quantities of red-ochre found about the 
place. Near it is the Sengirai forest—a reserved jungle abounding 
in bull, boar and deer. In the same jungle are found traces of a 
fort called Thatakaikéttai. The Sthalapurdnam (temple legend) 
at Tiruvarankulam states that there was a giantess or amazon 
queen here named Thatakai, who made war upon her Chola 
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neighbour at Tiruvaranknlam but on being defeated died. 
Some believe that she became re-born as Goddess Minakshiamman 
at Madura. 3 


It would appear that Sengirai was at the close of the 17th 
century the seat of a minor chief Kanduvan or Kandu Pokkan 
by name (See History, p. 97). The Brahmin section of the village 
is called Alangudi. 


Seranar.—(Distance 16 miles ; Population 332) is a fertile 
village possessing a big tank. 


Sevali Malai.—See Sevalur. 


Sevalur.—(Distance 16 miles; Population 1,761) is the biggest 
Marava centre in the State. It was originally occupied by the 
Velldlars, who unable to pay 500 zon to the authorities evacuated 
it in a body in favour of Marava Tévan and other Maravars who 
agreed to pay the dues. The Sri Bhumisvaran templein the place 
records gifts made by Nishadardjan of Ponnamarévati for the sake 
of his health. 


Near the village is the low craggy ridge called Sevalimalai 
which is a good quarry for granite. There are vestiges on the 
rock of its having been once the home of man. There are steps cut 
in the hill, and the figures ofa mgam and a mutilated amman, 
The rock also contains two caverns one of which is a natural 
formation and the other called ydnai vanangum vdasappadi * is 
made of two adjacent boulders connected overhead with cement. 


Kanjathimalai is an important off-shoot of the Sevali hill. 
It is fancifully derived as Kanjaru or Kasi-arru-malai which 
means the hill supplied with a runnel from the Ganges, the 
supposition being that an underground connection exists between 
the far away Ganges and a tarn called Saravanai Tirtham on this 
hill. The hill produces kusa reeds which are also supposed to be 
found only on the banks of the Ganges at Benares. For these 
reasons pilgrims visit if on new moon and other sacred days for a 
bath. 
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. Near it is Malaiyadippatti, with a tarn cut, as an inscription 
at the place records, by a native of Sundaram. 


Bevalpatti (Hast).—is near Pillamangalam. It belongs partly 
to the State, and partly to the British. The section inhabited by 
the Chetties is known as Alagapuri. 


Sevalpatti (West).—is near Ponnamaravati. It is also a 
Chetty village, and contains a well-maintained Vernacular school 


or Kaldsalaz. To the south of it is Vendanpatti, another Chetty 
settlement. 


Sundaram.—(Distance 16 miles; Population 283) is the 
Sundara Cholapuram alias Désynkantapattanam of the inscrip- 
tions. It is inhabited by a class of Chetties called the Sundaram 
Chetties, and itis a custom among them that wherever they 
happen to be, they must, at the time of their wedding, wear 
garlands presented by the temple at Sundaram. 


“‘T(h)anjur.—(Distance 14 miles): isan Ahamadiyan village 
with two inscriptions recording gifts of land by Muttu Visaiya 
Raghunatha Sétupati Kattadévar of Sétu Adinam in Saka 1645 


and by Ponnambalandtha Tondaimanér of Aranténgi in 
Saka 1441. 


Thekkattur.—(Distance 7 miles ; Population 3,041) is one of 
the oldest settlements of the Karala Vellalars. A mantapam in the 
old temple at Peraiyur is said to be their gift. The place was 
once the scene of a battle between the two sections of the Velldlars 
Kanédu and Kénadu. About 1813 there were 70 looms at work 
in the village. — , 

The name of the place is supposed to be a corruption of 
Thér-Kadu-Ur (car-forest—place) and is explained by the story 
. that Ravana’s chariot passed over this place when he carried away 
Sita. A poad is also shown as having been cut by the chariot 
wheels of Ravana. The men of the place also entertain a belief 
that a bronze chariot lies buried somewhere in the village. <A 
partially defaced inscription records the settlement of a dispute 
between the Pallars and the Paraiyars regarding the use of drum, 
Sémakkalam (gong), efc., by them on the occasions of marriage 
and death. 
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> #(b)onimalai.— There are unmistakable signs on the hill that 
it was once under Jaina occupation. <A natural recess in the rock 
has been made into a kind of cavern and fitted out as 8 momastery 
or temple or. both. On the walls of the cave are cut three figures 
representing Arhat under the triple umbrella, and two female 
attendants or Chowri-bearers. There are two old inscriptions on 
the rock in archaic Tamil which give some additional information 
about the Jaina occupation ofthe place. One of them is cut on a 
boulder standing opposite to a natural cavern called ‘ Anddrmadam’ 
and it records that a chief by name Irukkuvél] found Malaiya- 
dhwajan (probably a Jaina muni) doing penance on the hill, paid 
his respects to him, and instituted a school vr monastery— 
pallichchandam in the place. The other inscription is found 
under a Tirthainkara image carved on a boulder near this cavern 
and gives the name of the person who carved it. 


Th) enipatti.—See Karamangalam. 


T(h}irukkalambur.—(Distance 31 miles; Population 2,871) 
means the village of the sacred hoof. According to a legend 
a Pandya King when once riding in this place stumbled on 
an obstacle in the ground from which blood issued. On examin- 
ation if proved to be a ling:m which had become inadvertently 
broken by theimpact. So a temple was built, and the lingam 
held together by a copper band has been worshipped ever 
since. The God whois called Vaithésvara has also another 
mame Kathali Vanésvarar (the Lord of the plantain forest) 
probably from the luxuriant growth of plantains in the prakéra 
or outer circuit of’the temple. This variety of plantain fruits is 
believed to cause stomach-ache when grown and consumed 
elsewhere. Ata short distance from this temple stands another 
shrine of much architectural beauty. lts lower portions which lay 
buried in the earth have now been cleared, and the images of a 
God and Goddess have been newly installed. According to the 
Statistical Account of Pudukkottai (1813) a fort was built here 
by the Nayak Kings of Madura which had however become ruins 
by 1620. It was neay this village, in the jungle of Kaliapur 
that Kattabomma Nayak and his dumb brother were captured 
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in 1799 by Sardér Muttuvairava Ambalakdran of Tirukkalam bur 
{see History, p. 805). 


The village formed part of the Western Palace Jaégir till 1881 
the year of its resumption. 


Tiramayyam.—(Distance 13 miles)* is the taluk station 
situated at the base of a picturesque rock surmounted by an ald - 
fort in ruins. It contains a newly built Taluk office, a Magis- 
trate’s office, a Sub-Registrar’s office, a Police Inspector’s office, 


% Salt Inspector’s office, a Dispensary, a Post and Telegraph 
office and a Lower Secondary school. 


Apart from its being a taluk centre, it is a place of some 
historical and religious importance. There are two rock-cut 
temples which being of Pallava origin are as old as the 8th 
century A.D. Within historical times it was part of the Sétupati 
country and stood as its northern outpost. According to the 
Statistical Account of 1813 one of the Sétupatis Vijaya 
Raghunatha Tévan built its hill fort in 1687 a.pv. Froma 
reference found on a copper plate, two human lives (Paraiyars) 
were sacrificed, on the occasion of the first entry of the Sétupati 
into the fort. At the beginning of the 18th century the 
place passed into the hands of Raghundtha Raéya Tondaiman 
of Pudukkoéttai, and whatever was the nature of his claims in the 
beginning it is certain that after 1723 it became his by right of 
regular transfer by Tanda Tévan of Ramnad who made it over 
for military help rendered by the Tondaiman on the occasion of 
the succession dispute between him (Tanda Tévan) and Bhavani 
Shenkar. Ten years later, that is, in 1733, it was the only place 
of refuge left to this Tondaim4n at the time when Ananda Row 
overran the whole of the Pudukk6ttaicountry. -Here the Raja lay 
besieged for about a year until Ananda Row after incessant 
endeavours raised the siege and fled the country. 


There is a tradition of doubtful value that at the time of the 
Polygar Wars in 1799, Kattabomma Nayak and his dumb brother 
were for a time imprisoned in the Tirumayyam fort. 





*Marangur vattam of which Tirumayyam is a part. has a population 
of 4,198. 89 
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Phe religious importance of the place is perhaps greater than 

its historical importance. It is some times half-humorously called 
‘the place of satyams-of Satyagiri (truth hill), Satyapyshkarani 
{truth-tank), Satyagirisvarar and Satyamurthi, the names 
respectively of the Siva and Vishnu Gods of the place. Of its 
two important shrines the Vishnu temple is viewed with special 
sanctity. It is considered so very ancient, though on what 
authority it is not known, that it is called Adi Rangam or the 
original Rangam, the idea being that itis older than Srirangam, 
the celebrated Vishnu temple near Trichinopoly, and only second 
to it in sanctity. It is also called one of the 108 Tirupaties 
(holy seats of God) and is classified under Saindavam where 
God is supposed to have manifested himself for the sake of 
Indradhyumna. The temple is referred to by the Dravidian 
hymnologists, Tirumangai Alwar and others who are supposed to 
have lived before the tenth century A.D. 


As already mentioned these temples to Vishnu and Siva are 
rock-cat. They are scooped at a distance of 50 ft. from each 
other. The Siva shrine consists, as usual, ofjan inner cell and 
an outer verandah: only in this case, the cell instead of being 
behind the verandah is to its left. There are as usual two 
dwdarapdia figures at the entrance, but they bear no resemblance 
to each other * and represent two different types. ‘The pillars 
of the verandah are cubical at both ends and octagonal in the 
centre. All the cubes are adorned with blooming lotuses carved 
within square frames. The rock-cut wall of the verandah is 
adorned with niches possessing pilasters with brackets on either 
side. The brackets have got a carved profile with scroll-work 
exhibited on it.’ The image of the nandi (bull) which is seated 
in front of the idol is also cut out of the rock. On the face of 
the wall of the verandah opposite the lingam a figure of 
Lingothbavamurthi is cut in bas relief. 


The Vishnu temple is a hall cut out of the rock with a row 
of four pillars two of these being contiguous with:the hill. Thege 
pillars resemble those of the Siva shrine, only they have no lotuses 
and brackets. The sanctuary is a raised platform behind the 


* From notes kindly supplied by the State Archeologist. 
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pillars on which is carved the recumbent figure of Vishnu in 
yogasayana posture. The figure hasan imposing appearance, and 
is provided with all the attendant figures and symbols required 
for the uttama (superior) class of the Yoga Sayana Murthi. 


There are several inscriptions in the temple walls some of 
which are very old and mention must be made of at least one of 
them dated 1245 a.p. which records the settlement of a dispute 
between the temples themselves which had led to their closure 
and suspension of worship for some time. Originally the two 
temples had a common entrance and common lands to enjoy. 
But on a dispute arising ® grand assembly consisting of the 
residents of districts, cities, villages, samayamantries, araiyars, 
etc., met under the presidentship of Appanna, the brother-in-law of 
Ravidéva Danda Nayaka, general of the Héyséla Virasémésvara- 
déva. The matter in dispute was considered and disposed of 
in detail. A wall was ordered to be put up between the two 
shrines, and the produce of the temple lands was caused to 
be divided between them in the ratio of two (Siva temple) to three 
(Vishnu temple). 

West of the fort is the tomb of a Muhamadan saint at which 
offerings are made both by Hindus and Muhamadans. There is 
also a Vadugachik6vil or the temple of the Vaduga woman, 
marking the site of a place where once a woman of this caste is 
said to have performed satv. 


The old fort on the rock is now in ruins. In its original condi- 
tion it is said to have been a ring fort with seven concentric walls, 
and an extensive moat around. On the hill are found a cellar 
and a boulder on which is cut the figure of a lingam. Guns and 
armours originally used by the fighters have been discovered and 
some of them preserved. The granite of the rock is quarried. 
Near it is the Marungur kanmoi into which the P&émbar empties 
itself at one end and issues at the other. 


T (h)uthur.—(Distance 23 miles ; Population 785) at the foot 
of the Tuthumalai rock is a fertile village. 

Unayur.—(Distance 15 miles; Population 1,115) has long 
been the seat of a Roman Catholic Jesuit Missionary. It contains 
a Karupparkévil, and inscriptions of ordinary interest. 
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Vaiyapuri.—igi a place of pligrimage. It has a temple to 
Sabramanya on a hill. 

Valaramanikkam.—(Population 1,049) is a village marking 
the southern limit of the state on the Arant&ngi side. It contains. 
an ancient temple with references in the inscriptions to the 
Tondaimans of Arantdéngi. Nesrit is the village of Thilangudi 
where a temple is said to have been built by Nandi Raja, a 
Pallava King. An annual festival is celebrated here at which 
the various branches of the men of the Vallamban caste 
assemble to maintain their respective rights. 


Valayapatti.— See Ponnamarévati. 


Varpattu.—(Distance 27 miles; Population 5,655). It isa 
fertile place with numerous cocoanut trees. Near it lie the 
Piraénmalai hills from which honey and medicinal herbs can be 
procured. It originally belonged to the Bomi Néayaks of 
Varappur-Karisalpattu from whom it passed on to the present 
rulers. 

Vegupatti.—is a Chetty village to the south of Ponndma- 
révati with a temple to Mariamman called Enamariamman. 


Vendampatti. See Sevalpatti (West). 


Viracchalai.—(Distance 12 miles; Population 4,955) is a 
‘Néttukkéttai Chetty village with many Maravars. In early 
times it must have been a military station, for the place is often 
referred to in the inscriptions as padai parru. At one time the 
village was jointly owned by the Tondaimans of Pudukkéttai and 
the chiefs of Marung&puri. A big Sivankévil and a temple to 
Pidari are here and the inscriptions refer, among others to the 
whiefs of Straikkudi. The village produces turmeric and sharp- 
potato. Its earliest settlers were the Kardla Vellélars. 


About a mile to the east of the village lies another Chetty 
centre called Lakshmipuram. 
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Venkannan Servaikar, 103 

Venkappa) var, Sirkil, 57 

Venkappa Aiyar (Venkat Ran), 66 

Venkhataramadas Naidu, 124-8 

Venkataramicr (Dasa Vadya) 285 

Venkayya Tondaiman, 479 

Vennasalkudi, 480 

Victoria, Queen, 109, 123 

* Vidyabanu ”, 285 

Vijayadantipottarayan, 500 

Vijayadanti Varma, 302 

Vijayalaya Tevan, 343, 458, 535 

Vijaya Raghava Nayak, 31, 529 

Vijaya Raghunatha Durai Rajah. 123, 
128-45 

Vijaya Rayhunathapuram, 96, 480 

Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman, 
43-66, 84, 460 

Vijaya Raghunatha Sétupati, 529 

Vijaya Raghunatha Tevan. 545 

Vijaya Raghunitha Tondanunan, 74-86, 
322, B44. B47, 418, 431, 439, 455, 463, 
484. 494, 540 

Vijaya Ranga Chohhanatha Tondanman 
304 

Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha Ramaswami 
Tondaiman, 504 

Vikramakesarin, 16 

Vilvanam Pilla. 540 

Vinadi, 293 

Viracchalai, 41. 537, 548 

Virahanidai, 293 

Virakkadai, 292 °* 

Virakkudi, 517 

Viralimalai, 35, 97. 108, 517-9 

Varalur, Chettis, 199 

Viran, 169 

Virappucchiya Nayakar, 523 

Vins, 293 

Vizhitturangam Pallavarayar, 473 

You Allen. Dr., 328 

Vuttum. 342 

War, between the English und the 
French, 60 

‘War of succession in the Carnatic, 58-8 

Water-lifta. 246 

Water-works, 484 

Weaving School, State, 339 

Weaving, Silk and Cotton, 265-269 

Weaving-Woolten, 278 

Weights, 269-54 


Wells, 245-6 Wemdsia, 248 

Wintice iowa, 116 : Young, Mr., 249, 

Wild Igme O11 { Xwrevnthe EeanT) 988 Yusuf Khan, 54,°89,61 65,1 
Wood, Col. 71 Yuva Raja, 148 
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